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PREFACE. 


In the present work an attempt has been made to give a complete 
account of one of the principal schools of Indian philosophy, in the shape 
of its original source and authoritative commentaries. It is apprehended 
that, in the hurry of a busy official life, full justice has not been done 
to tlie undertaking. I am aware of the many imperfections appearing 
in the work, and no one will be more sorry than myself, if my translation 
leads i(0 any misconception of the tenets of the author of the System. 
I also regret that errors of print still appear in the book, in spite of every 
care hfsving been taken to ensure accuracy through the press. It is 
hoped, however, that there will be occasion in the future when these 
imperfections and inaccuracies will ’ be removed as much as possible. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1. KAYADA : HIS AGB AND PARBNTAQE, HTO. 

The Vaiietika is one of the well-known Six Schools of Hindu philosophy. 
It was fii St presented to the civilised world by the great sage AulHiva, other¬ 
wise known as Kdiyapa, and, still better, as Kan&da^ in the form of more or 
less three liundred and seventy S&lrasox short, pithy sayings. Of the author of 
these aphorisms, very little can be known at the present day. It would appear, 
from the distinctive appellations by which he is recognised in the vast field of 
Sanskrit Literature, that he was the son of Uluka and a scion of the highly 
spiritual family of Kaiyapa.t He resided at prabhdsat, possibly the modern 
Pabhosa in the Allahabad district (fcr an account of which, see i\\& Modern Review 
for June 1909 ), and was thedisciplej of Soma ^armd who was an incarnation^ 

* Tho word AiUdkya is derived from, the word UlAIca with the affix Vail, according to 
the rule of Pa iini that words, denoting the lineal, male descendants of Oargii and others, 
are deriv<id from the words Oarga and others with the affix ynn ( 105.); 

and tho word Uluka also is read amongst' Onrga and others.’ Now, it can be very easily" 
shown that Auldkga is none olso than Ka uldu himself. Thus, in the koia, a lexicon of that 
name, wo find, that the name AulAkya should be nndejrtto-J *r 

denote the Vaiieilka. In the Nyaya-Vdrtika also it has been declared,'' 

•. VrsyilTton which rup*^«MUra 

comments that the word ‘ ’ shows that the above is not the view of the SyAya 

School who maintain that 00 nblnation is perceptible to tho senses, but that of AulUkya, 
Aud in the commentary of ^nifaira M isrn on tho aphorisms S6 and 28 of the second chapter 
of tho seventh book, wo shall And that, according to Ka yada, combination is super-sen¬ 
sible. Oom'iination is, again, referred to as *^50 conclusion of Auldkya, in 

Bhutta Kumi'iriUi'a gloss to Tuidra-Vartika, 1.1, 4. In Hetnachandra'iAbhldMna-Ohtntamani, 
also, the Vaiieiikas are called AtilAkyaa. And. lastly, in the Sarua-Dariana-Buntgraha, 
Mddhaw-Achdryn gives an account of the philosophical theories of Ka-iAdu under the 
heading of AnlAkya-Dariamt, 

I The word Kdiyapa is also derived, in tho sense of a lineal, male descendant, 
from tho word Ifasi/apn with tho affix n’t, according to tho rule of Pdslni, Rf9nT?3lTJl3n|r, 
That it refers to Kaydda is also equally obvious. The lexicon Trlkdnda-ieaa has it 
“ 9 K 5 IIT^-H'tI’’’,— that Ka wda and Kdiyapa are one and the same individual. Tho 
dictum, that Kdiyapa has declared a contradic¬ 

tory, or an unproved, or a doubtful mark to be no mark—embodies the view of Kaudda 

(vide ^O ’diia-SiUras, 111. i. 17. Upasitdra). And in the Kirn idnalf,^ in connection with 
the ascertainment of marks in the chapter on Inference, Udayana-Achdrya also quotes 
this dictum and attributes it to Ko uidu. 

t 1 11 11 

H jair Hi^saffif 1 wiSl'Tra: ^ < 1 ^ ^ 11 11 
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of Lord &iva. He lived a pigeon-life*, and used for his daily bread 
particles of rice lying scattered on public streets. That is why he came to be 
called by the significant surname of Kanada* with its variant Kana-bhuk or 
Kattdbhakfa, rneaning one who feeds upon particles. By such austerities he 
pleased the miglity Lord ^iva, the Grand Master of all learning, who, appearing 
in the form of an owl, as tradition.has it, delivered to him the truths about the 
Six Predicables, vie., Substance, Attribute, Action, Genus, Species, and Combi¬ 
nation, and appointed him to compose a treatise, embodying those truths for the 
benefit of the world. Thus, under the grace of Godf and by PHs appointment, 
the great sage Kandda composed the Sutras of the Vaiiefika system. 

Now, about the popularity and antiquity of the Kandda Sdlrds, there can 
be no reasonable doubt. The references that we find to it in the Vdyu-Purdna, 
Padma-Purdna, Devi-Bhdgavala, Mahdbhdrata, ^rimad-BMgavaia, and other 
popular, ancient writings, bear infallible testimony to its antiquity, and to the 
popularity and wide currency at one time attained by it. Even at the present 
moment, the Vaidefika, with its sister system oi Nydya, largely dominates the 
thought of teachers and pupils alike in all the seats of ancient learning, I mean 
the (oh and chatuspdthis, in Bengal. One may not be disposed, however, to accept 
the authority of the Purdnas and other writings of that class on the question of 
chronology ; nor do we ask our readers to do so. But still it can be laid down, 
with some degree of practical certainty, first, that tite Vaide^ika is the oldest of 
all the six principal .systems of Hindu Philosoplty, and, secondly, that it is at 
jeajt three thousand years old. 

Thus, as regards our first proposition; In the Vedanta-Sdlras, the great 
Vydsa has tlfrectly attacked the theories of Kandda in these aphorisros| : "Or 

ll Uy tlio way, wc should notiee liere that the word ^a-tada 
baa boon oth.;rwise interpreted by' eoiue aa meaning Atoin-eator, and it is suggested 
that the author of the FatsVfifca-Stitroii ia called by that name because he has propounded 
the theory of atoms. 

I There is a mass of evidence behind this traditional divine origin of the ytiis'e^ilra 
Philosophy, Vide I. i. 4, Vpaskdra. In the concluding verse of his lihdfya, Pniiaatapada 
in paying homage to Ku'tdda, has alluded to this tradition : “ at*TT^rfTTHs*lf 

I And in the Tika of Ntjayci-kandali, ndjaae- 

Miura, also has said ; fZ 5*1^ 

X Vedunta-SiUras, II. ii. 11, 12, l.'l, 14, 16, 10, and 17. Vldo vol. XXXIV of the Sacred 
Bookx of the Euet. With regard to this and the following criticisms of the Vaisejifca 
Damnin, wo feel inclined to make only one observation. It seems to us that all this 
criticism proceeds upon a miseoiiception or miseoustniction of the position of Ka\^{ida 
due to oversight of the definite limitation, which wo hope wo shall be able to establish, 
of bis standpoint and of tho scope and province of his enquiry. We believe also that 
such misconception and misconstruction did not exist on the part of the critics themselves, 
but In the school which followed and advocated the system of Kandda and against whom 
the criticisms were accordingly directed. 
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(the world may originate from Brahman) as the great and the long originate 
from the short and the atomic.” “In botli cases also (in the cases of the 
adrista inhering either in the atoms or the soul) action (of the atoms) is not 
possible ; hence absence of that {viz., creation and pralaya).” “ And because in 
consequence of Samavaya being admitted a regressus in infinitum results from 
parity of reasoning.” “And on account of the permanent existence (of activity 
or non-activity).” ” And on account of the atoms having colour, etc., the reverse 
(of the Vai((esika tenet would take place); as thus it is observed," “ And as there 
are difficulties in both cases." “ And as (the atomic theory) is not accepted (by 
any authoritative persons) it is to be disregarded altogether.” In the Sar^kkya- 
Sutra of again, the Vaiieaika theories of Six Predicables, Salvation, Ul¬ 

timate Atoms, External Perception, Combination, etc,, are similarly quoted and 
criticised; e.g., “ We do not hold the theory of Six Predicables, like the Vaiiefikas 
and others “ There is no uniformity of Six Predicables ; nor does Salvption 
(result) from knowledge of them ”t—“ Atoms are not eternal, because there is 
Vedic evidence that they are effects —“ Indivisibility (does) not (belong to 
them), being effects The law of Perception is not confined to colour’’||— 

“Combination does not exist, there being no proof,etc.— (Sdrpkliya-Sutram, I. 
25, V. 85,87,88, 89, 99, etc.) The philosophy of again admittedly 

comes later than the Sdnykhya, Next, in the Pdrva-mlmdiysa-dariana, “(Sound), 
some say, (is produced from) action, as it is observed therein,”/ and other 
aphorisms oi Jaimitti d.re particularly directed against the Vatiesika theory of the 
non-eternality of sound. 'I'he priority of the Vaidraika to the Nydya perhaps is 
not so obvious. Max Muller seems inclined to the view that the Vawefika came 
after the iVydya and other sys'ems. For, in his Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, 
that great orientalist observes: " it {Kandda's system) does not contain much 
that is peculiar to it, and seems to presuppose much that we found already 
in the other systems. Even the theory of Anus or atoms, generally cited as its 
peculiar character, was evidently known to the Nyaya, though it is more fully 
developed by the Vaii^esikas.” But it is abundantly clear from what we have 
indicated above that the first proposition of Max Muller is not tenable, and we 

shall presently see that there is virtually no justification for holding the second 

» - - - ■ ■ ■ - 

* H ^ 11 ^ 1 11 

t 'f II ibid. II K I «;i( II 

1 : II ibid. HI 11 

II q ffStgfHqq: II ibW.H I Ct II 

If q jrHTurrqrTniL 11 ibia.t 1 11 

$ The great Bengali antiquarian I)r. Rijendralala Mitra fixes the age of PataHjali 
at three centuries before Christ. Vide the preface to his edition of the Yoga Aphoritnu of 
PataHJali. 

I »nr II , 
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also. The verses of the Vdyu-putam cited on page i, foot-note J, go to show 
that Kandda and Akfapdda, the author of the Nyaya system, were con¬ 
temporaries and fellow students. A comparison of the two parallel systems 
of thought evolved by them respectively leads us to the conclusion that the 
Nydya oi Akfapdda made its appearance after the Vaiiefika Katfdda, For 
we find that the method of inference which is briefly and imperfectly indicated 
in the Vaiiefika, is more fully and elaborately developed in the Nydya. This 
is also the case with regard to the non-eternality of sound, the investigation of 
the soul, and other important topics. Again, whereas the Vaiiefika recognises 
only three* kinds of fallacies of marks of inference, the Nydya admits fivet of 
them and establishes their existence at great length. Had the Vaiiegika come 
after the Nydya, then, the five-foldness of those fallacies would, in all probability, 
have been specifically confuted in it, and their three-foldness vindicated by 
cogent arguments. It therefore follows that Kandda showed the way to 
Akfapdda, at any rate, that what was begun by the former was completed by 
the latter. We are confirmed in this conclusion by the observationst of the 
erudite Vdtsydyana while commenting upon the Avayfl l.i.p, which 

runs thusSoul, Body, Sense, Object, Reason, Mind, Activity or Inclination, 
Fault, Re-incarnation, Fruits of Action, Pain, and Emancipation,—these are 
thihgs to be known.” Vdtsydyana sees the incompleteness of the enumeration 
and adds to it Substance, Attribute, Action, Genus, Species, and Combination,— 
the six Predicables enumerated by AToKdtfo,—thereby showing that the P,ydya 
presupposes the Vo defika, and not vice versa, as Max Mfiller seems to think. 

We shall next discuss the age of Kapdda and see what justification there 
is for the assumed validity of the second proposition advanced by us. The 
simplicity of his diction and the aphoristic form of his writing, while Dardana 
or philosophy, professedly so called, was just making its appearance into the 
thinking world, all, of course, unmistakeably point to a definite period in the 
history of Sanskrit Literature. But unfortunately no reliable theory has been 
as yet reached regarding the development of the Sanskrit language, and a 
History of Sanskrit Literature still remains a desideratum. We, therefore, 
turn to the researches of oriental scholars, both European and Indian, before 
we proceed to hazard any theory in the matter. Now, in i8cS5, Professor 
Leumann published an article on “The old reports on the Schisms of the 
Jainas" in the Indische Studein (XVll, pp. 9»-i3S). Among the various 
heresies there mentioned, the sixth was founded by the author of the Vatdffika- 

* n Ku '&du satram, 111. j. 15. 

t ii ^ t ^ i v ii 

tlydya-Sdtram, I. ii. 4, et seq. 
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Sufta, of the Chaulft race, and hence called ChaulQga. (Is ChaulQga a degraded 
form of AuiOkya ?) The author Jinabhadra also mentions 144 so-called points 
of the VaisSe^ika system. Jinabhadra’s date is fixed by Professor Leumanti 
in the eighth century A.D Again, Haribhadra, a Brilimana convert to Jainism, 
has left us a work called Sad-Dariana~Samuchchaya-Siitram, in which the 
Vaidefika-Dariana finds a place. Haribhadra died in 1055 of the Vha era, i,e., 
585 Samvalf that is, 528 A. D. Lastly, in an account of king Kaniska 
(8s-to6 A. D.) and his Great Council under Vasumitra and Pflrpaka, we read 
that there was at that time in Kadmira a Buddhist of the name of Sotra, who 
is said to have belonged to the Vatiefika School. This would prove the 
existence of the Vaidefika Philosophy in the first century A. D. The account 
is taken from Sumpaiii ChoijOng, and the same authority states that after the 
death of Kaniska, a rich householder of the name of Jati who lived at Aiva- 
Paranta, in the north, invited Vasumitra, a monk of the Vata'efika school, from 
Maru in the west, and another, Ghosasafigha, from Bactria, and supported the 
native clergy, consisting of three hundred tliousand monks for a period of ten 
years. Journal of Buddhist Text-Society, Vol. I, pp, 1, et seq., part 3, 

p. 19.) Thus on the result of modern researches, the Vaidefika would be two 
tliousand years old. But we need not stop there. We have just now seen 
over what a vast range of country and people the Vaid'fika spread, and how 
it was still flourishing in the midst of insurgent Jainism. We have also seen 
that the Vonf^fika philosophy was propounded long before the Yoga system 
of Patanjali, and that the age of the Yoga is fixed in the third century before 
Christ. There is, moreover, reason for believing that the VaHe^ika was 
prevalent prior to the advent of Buddhism, and survived the moral and 
intellectual revolution wrought by propagandists of the Bauddha Scliool. For, 
the Vaieefika does not consciously labour under the turmoil of that Buddhistic 
revolution ; and although some of its teachings may appear to have reference 
to the theories of the Bauddha Philosophy,* it is possible that they have in view 
only the germs of Buddhism latent in the Upantfols and other older writings, 


•In the December number (1910) of the Jounml of the American Oriental Society, 
Hermann Jacobi, Professor in the University of Bonn, Germany, has contributed a very 
thoughtful article on The Dates of the Philosophical SAtras of the Briihmd '*. There is 
much in it which goes to strengthen our position with regard to the date of the Puisryffcn- 
DursaMa. For instance, the writer concludes that the VaUe^ilca is * probably as old as,’ 
or ‘ rather somewhat older ’ than, the Nyayu-Varmnn ; for V. D. Iv. i. 6 is twice quoted 
by VStsyayaim, namely in his comment on N. D. HI. i. 88 and 67, and V. D. HI. 1. 16 is 
quoted by him in his comment on N. D. II. ii. 84, and the Uddyotakara quotes the V. D. 
several times simply as the SOtra or Sastra, and once calls its author Parainarsi, a title 
accorded only to ancient writers of the highest authority.” But wo cannot accept the 
ultimate result of the writer’s researches into the ago of the philosophical SOtras, namely, 
that the Pais'csilta-Darsnna was composed between 200 and 450 A. D. We have already 
given our reasons to tho contrary. We will here simply show that the argument In 
support of the writer’s theory is invalid and inconclusive. The argument shortly is as 
follows; We are sufiQoiently acquainted with Buddhist philosophy and its history. 
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(or tlmt they have been read into the apliorisms of Kanada by his commen¬ 
tators and glossators). Regard being had, therefore, to all tliese circurnstaimes 
the age of Kandda-Sultam may be generally fixed to lie between the sixth 
and the tenth century before Christ. 


2. THE VAI&ESIKA : WHY IT IS SO CALLED. 

The word Vaiie^ika is derived from the word viie^a with the affix %hak, 
according to the rule* of Pdnini that to denote a book treating of a particular 
subject, the affix {AaA is applied to the word denoting that subject. It is, there¬ 
fore, obvious that the Aphorisms of Kan&da is called the Vais'fsika philosophy, 
because the principal subject treated therein is vide^a, one of the Six Predi¬ 
cables enumerated by the author. The distinctive character of this system 
lies in its theory of the vidf^a. We shall try to understand later on what 
Kandda's conception of the videaa exactly is ; here we should only direct the 
reader's attention to the sixth aphorisnij" of the second chapter of the first 

The philosophy of Mttdhyamika Buddhists was i Htiyaidda, Kihilism ov lllusionism, namely, 
that the objects of perception are non-entities or a mere void. This system was 
established by N&gii'jiina, who flourished about the end of the second century A. D. On 
the other hand, the V/jndtin;dd<i of the Yogdehara Buddhists declares that external 
objects are produced, so far as our consciousness is concerned, by ideas existing indepen¬ 
dently of them. It was established by Asahga and his younger Vasubandhu during the 
latter part of the fifth century A. D. But the rnisc-siku-Dursnim maintains the realistic 
view that by perception we become truly cogniz.ant of real objects, and in connection 
with that, controverts the tiflnyavada, but does not refer to the Tijfidnavida. It follows, 
therefore, that it must have been composed between 200 and 460 A.D. 

We, on the contrary, contend that the Veda has been the one source of all the 
philosophical theories including the above Bnddhlst philosophies, that have made their 
appearance on the Indian soil, and that, therefore, the method adopted by the writer is 
inconclusive. Even if wo do not take the Veda into account, still the argument of the 
writer is not sound. The Vuiac-jt/m-Dnisono, it is significant to note, does not directly 
refer to, not to say, discuss, tho .Sflnyavada, which certainly would not have been the 
case, had it been a fact that the former was composed after the definite eslablishment of 
the school of Nihilism. It may be also pointed out in passing that as there is in the 
Vaisefiika-Darsaiio reference to the theory of Nihilism, so there is also to the Other theory, 
namely Idealism {Ko 'ddj siitrit. III. i. 18), This is inconsistent with the writer's position, 
and consistent with ours. Lastly, it is equally possible, nay, more, than probable, we 
should say, having regard to the natural development of human thought, that the 
Realism of the Vaia'c.jifea philosophy was not preceded, but, on the contrary, was followed, 
by the Nihilism and Idealism of the Buddhist schools. AchSrya Haiikara, the great 
commentator of the Vedantu-SAtrns, seems to have taken the same view as ourselves. For 
in his commentary on the Veddntn SutJ-u, II. ii. 18, he observes : “That (the Vaii'esika) 
doctrine may be called serai-destructive (or semi-nihilistic). That the more thorough 
doctrine which teaches universal non-permanency (Sfinyavada) is even less worthy of 
being taken into consideration, we now proceed to show,’’ 

*1?^ II IV. ill. 87. 

II I. ii. 6. 
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book o{ Kandda-Suiram : “ (The statement of Genus and Species has been 
made) with the exception of the Final Species.” 

Max Muller, however, observes as follows: “It may be that the name 
of Vaisesika was given to KanAda’s philosophy from the differences, or visesas 
which he establishes between substances, qualities, and actions, or it may be, 
from Vigesa as a name of individual things, applicable therefore to atoms. 
But this, in the absence of decisive evidence, must for the present remain 
undetermined.” Another writer has opined that videfCt is a name for the 
parama am or ultimate atom, and that the system of Kandda is called the 
Vats'ffika or Atomistic philosophy, because it teaches the theory of atoms. But 
these suggestions are so palpably erroneous and absurd, as it will be after¬ 
wards seen, that we need not take the trouble to show them up. 


3. THE PHILOSOPHY OP KAIVADA : ITS STANDPOINT, SCOPE, 
PROVINCE, AND METHOD.* 

Philosophy is, as Aristotle puts it, the science of principles and of causes, 
Its office is the investigation of Being as Being ; the universal essence of the 
real. The Sanskrit word for Philosophy is Dariana. In the lexicon Medini 
the different meanings of 'Daidana' are given as “ the eye, dream, intelligence, 
meri t, cognition, mirror, and ^dstra or system.” In the ^rlmad^Bhdgavalam^ 
1,5 8., the word is used in the sense of knowledge also. And the idea of a 
Sdstra, in the sense in which it is descriptive of a philosophical writing, is 
that it is a system of discriminative thinking about things, evolved in the 
course of a series of discourses between the teacher and the pupils. Incidentally 
we may observe here that the Srifrasj" by means of which the expressly so 
called philosophical systems have been pieserved and promulgated, are only 
so many short-hand memoranda of the truths delivered by the various teachers 
in response to the needs, queries, curiosities, doubts, expectancies, and 
apprehensions of their respective pupils, and thus present to us only one 
side of the question, thereby making the task of the commentator and the 
reader all the more difficult. The function of these systems of thought, how¬ 
ever, is to teach iatlva-jndnam or cognition of reality, the real that is immanent 
in the irrational evolution of names and forms, in other words, the founda¬ 
tion of the Non-Ego as contradistinguished from the Ego; with the ultimate 
object of thereby facilitating and accomplishing the spiritual intuition of the 
Self by way ol either comparison or contrast, as the case may be. Heieiii 
consists the essential agreement amongst the six systems of Hindu philosopliy, 
however much they may differ with regard to particular tenets. And to those 

•Read Ka .idda-Sutram, I. i. 1, 2, S, 4. V. ii, 16. VI. ii. 16 . X. ii. 8, 9, 
t The dehnition of a Hutram; 
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who think that these systems are at daggers drawn with one another, the 
reply may be given, once and for all, in the felicitous language of Max Miiller : 
" The longer 1 have studied the various systems, the more have I become 
impressed with the truth of the view taken by Vij& 4 na*Bhikshu and others 
that there is behind the variety of the six systems a common fund of what may 
be called a national or popular philosophy, a large Manasa lake of philosophi* 
cal thought and language, far away in the distant North, and in the distant 
past, from which each thinker was allowed to draw for his own purposes.’’ 

(a) Standpoint \ 

The philosophy looks at things from a particular, well-defined 

point of view. It is the point of view of those to whom the lectures of Kan&da 
were addressed. It is not, therefore, so much a complete, independent system 
of philosophic thought, as an elaboration, an application, according to the 
immediate environment of its origin, of the teachings of the Vedic and other 
ancient sages who had gone before its author. At its back there lies a whole 
system of thought which, ever since its development or revelation even up to 
the present moment, has constituted the very fabric of Hindu social and, 
domestic life and organisation. The existence of G id, the immortality of the 
Soul, Transmigration, Providence, Creation, and many other weighty problems 
of philosophy do not directly come up for consideration^n the system of 
kaifdda, not that his mind is absolutely blank on those points or that he fails 
to realize their importance for the well-being of his disciples, but because they 
are practically accepted by him as so many postulates of his system. For. 
philosopliy-with him, as also with the authors of the other systems, is not 
a mere intellectual pursuit, a speculative science, but is intended to serve an 
entirely practical purpose of the utmost importance. Readers should bear 
this in mind when they institute comparisons, which can otherwise be only, 
superficial, between one system of Indian Philosophy and another, and between 
the philosophies of India and Europe. Now, Kandda has got waiting upon 
him a class of disciples who have reached a definite stage in the spiritual 
education of the Self. They bear spotless character, and are pure In conduct. 
They have awakened to a sense of their state of bondage in the evolution of 
the universe; they have realized that the inexorable law of karma drags 
along, as it were, the the embodied soul, from one state of existence to 
another, and so on, and that the course of these recurrent existences cannot 
be arrested otherwise than by the unfoldment of the nature of the Self, inas¬ 
much as the various bodies assumed are so many ‘ vehicles of action*, and the 
environments in which they appear, so many appropriate fields for the ex¬ 
perience of the fruits of action merited in previous birtiis, so that when the 
Self comes to be aware of its own nature and, thereby placing itself in direct 
opposition to the Not-self, gets free from the trammels of karma by renouncing 
it, then all the troubles of worldly existence are at an end ; as it has been said : 
“ If a person knows the ^elf as 'I am,’ then, for what purpose, desiring which, 
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will he suffer along with the body?"* Spiritual evolution of the Self, again, in¬ 
volves a process, and depends upon the assimilation of the truth about the Self. 
Accordingly Ydjnaralkva eloquently preached to h's favourite consort, " The Self, 
O Maitreyi, should be beheld, should be heard about, should be discriminated in 
thought, and should be constantly meditated upon "t Brihat Aranyaka Upanifot 
II. iv. s). Herein he, one of the greatest teachers of his time, indicates also 
the successive steps towards the beholding, the immediate vision, in other 
words, the realisation, of the Self. These are (i) ^ra?;a«a, hearing, that is, the 
acquisition of information about the self from authoritative external sources, e g., 
by the study of the Vedas, the Smritis, the Putinas, the Ilihtsas, and such 
other writings; (2I Manana, application of the internal organ, the mind, to the 
information so acquired, in other words, intelligent discrimination between the 
passing and the permanent, the Not-Se!f and the Self; and (3) Nididhvdsana, 
constant meditation on the permanent, the Self, in other words, absorbing atten¬ 
tion to the awakening, as it were, of the dormant Self. The disciples that stand 
before Kandda, have realized the painfulness and abnormality, .so to say, of 
human existence, and, in their eagerness and anxiety to get free, once and for 
all, from the coil of mortality, have studied the Vedas, the Stnriiis, the 
Putinas, tlie Ilihd,sas, and other authoritative writings, and learnt therefrom 
that the Spiritual intuition of the Self is the only means of attaining mokta, 
salvation. They respectfully ask the very kind-hearted sage Koffdda to teach 
them how spiritual intuition of the Self may be possible for them, Kat}dda 
starts from this point, and herein lies the limit to the universal application of 
the Vai^es/ka system as well as the unfairness of estimating it by the standard 
of universal applicability, Kandda, however, addressing those earnest seekers 
after Salvation, says that what they stand in immediate need of, is Manana, 
intelligent discrimination between the Self and the Not-Self, that Manana re¬ 
quires tatlva-jfidna, or knowledge of truth about the Self and Not-Self, which 
ultimately leads to the attainme:it of salvation, and that he will, therefore, teach 
them primarily the truth about the Self and Not-Self, seeing that they have 
already cultivated the habit of purity in thought, speech, and deed, by the 
observance of precepts and prohibitions. This is the origin of the VatjSeaika 
System. Its standpoint, therefore, is in the first place, a thoroughly practical 
one. Kandda is not a mere philosopher, lover of wisdom, but verily a light on 
the path; nor are his disciples also mere lovers of wisdom, but travellers on 
their journey onward. In the second place, his standpoint is spiritual. The 
Spirit, the Sell, is his look out, and not the Not-Self; he analyses and explains 
the Not-Self only to eliminate it, so that purely the Self may remain. And, in 
the third place, his standpoint is individualistic. That is to say, he necessarily 


icr^ft:*T5gTtlfT W—Brihaddranyaka Upameat, IV. iv. la. 
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recognises that the Karma of no, two individuals is the same, and accordingly 
nntertakes to teach, in a general way, how it may be possible for each in¬ 
dividual, embodied Soul to attain mokfa or salvation by meaos of iatlva-ja^na 
or knowledge of Ihe truth about the Self and the Not-self. 

{b) Scope ; 

The scope of the Vai&efika Dariana has been sufficiently indicated above. 
Its remote object is to teach what mok^a or salvation is, and also how to attain 
it. Immediately, however, it teaches tattva-jndnamokta a.nd tattva- 
jfldna both depend upon dharma accompanied with adharma, or right conduct, 
it also defines dharma and adharma^ and otherwise indicates their sources and 
characteristics. The limitation of the scope of Kaifdda's enquiry will be pre¬ 
sently pointed out below. 

(c) Province ; 

In one sense, the whole “ choir of heaven and furniture of earth ” fall 
within the province of the Vai^esika, as indeed of all. Philosophy. It embraces 
all nameable things within its purview, and resolves them into their relatively 
ultimate elements, and proceeds no further. We shall explain what we mean 
by saying relatively. The Hindu conception of the creation and dissolution of 
the world and its relation to God is too big a theme to be adequately or appro¬ 
priately dealt with in this place. It would be, however, sufficient for our 
purpose to point out that Sarga, creation, as well as Pralaya, dissolution, is 
two-fold, being primary or original, and secondary or derivative. Thus, the 
emanation of the world-stuff, so to say, from the pure Self existing all by itself 
at the beginning of all creation, is the primary or original creation ; and the 
•subsequent evolution of the world-stuff into the organised system of the 
universe, through its innumerable stages, is a succession of secondary or 
derivative creations. Thus, in the Taitiiriya Upanifat, we find ! " From this, 
that same Self emanated Ether; from Ether, Air ; from Air, Fire ; from Fire, 
Waters ; from Waters, Earth.”* In the reverse order, again, the dissolution of 
the world-system into the world-stuff is secondary pralaya^ and the dis¬ 
appearance of the world-stuff into the pure Self is primary or Mahd, the great, 
pralaya^ The secondary pralaya may be called also temporary as it is again 
followed by a secondary creation, ^ovi, Kandda carries his analysis of the 
world upto the beginning of the secondary creation, or, what is practically the 
same thing, up to the last moment of the secondary dissolution, and leaves it 
there. This is merely another limitation of his system, He does not, nay he 
cannot, as the spirit of Hinduism is wholly and decisively against it, repudiate 
ihe doctrine, inculcated in the Vedas, the Smritis, the Purdnas, and the Jtih&sas, 
that there is but one prime cause and that the same is God, and that only He 
tlie Self, verily exists. We are supported in this view by the following observ¬ 
ation made by Vidydranya in his commentary on the Taittiriya Upanisat : 

* tTwnr i i i 
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“ Gautama (the author of the Nydya-Sulrttm) and others have, in the above 
way, explained tiie process of creation (of the world), commencing from, and 
subsequent to, the time when Ether, Time, Space, and Ultimate Atoms (of 
Earth, Water, Fire, and Air), produced from the pure Brahman, the root cause, 
had been given their definite place and function."* It would be hardly fair, 
therefore, to lay the charge of being an Atomist or Pluralist at the door of 
Kaifdda ; far less, to compare his teaching with the materialistic Atomism of the 
west, and to draw a moral therefrom ; as has been done by some of his readers, 
to wit. Dr. William Fleming, who has the following two paragraphs in his " The 
Dictionary of Philosophy," under the word. Atom ; " The doctrine of atomism 
did not take its rise in Greece, but in the East. It is found in the Indian Philo¬ 
sophy. Kanada, the author of the system, admitted an infinite intelligence, 
distinct from the world. But he could not believe matter to be infinitely divisible, 
as in this case a grain of sand would be equal to a mountain, both being infinite. 
Matter consists, tlien, of ultimate indivisible atoms, which are indestructible and 
eternal. Empedocles and Anaxagoras did not exclude mind or spirit from the 
universe. Leucippus and Democritus did. Epicurus added notliing to tlieir 
doctrine. Lucretius gave to it the graces of poetry. 

“ In all its forms explaining the universe by chance or necessity, it tends 
to materialism or atheism, although Gassendi has attempted to reconcile it with 
a belief in God." 

The shallowness of this opinion will be quite obvious to the reader of 
these pages 

{(/) Method : 

I'he method employed in the Vaiie^ika Sdlras, for the purpose of teaching 
its truths, is three-fold, consisting of uddeia, enumeration of things, which 
includes their classification also, lak^a^a, their definition and denotation, and 
parik^d, examination or investigation fay means of perceptual and inferential 
processes, which will be presently described. And it teaches iatlva-jftdna, 
through their Sddharmya, resemblance and Vaidharmya, difference, i.e., by 
showing in what respects things resemble, and differ from, one another. 


4. kaijada’s logic and epistemology. 

Nihireyasam, the Supreme Good, results from Abhyudaya, Tattva-Jfidna, 
or cognition of reality. What then are the sources of knowledge ? What is 
the value of human cognition ? Are there any limits to human understanding ? 
—These problems naturally next come up for consideration, Before we proceed 
further, we, however, propose to acquaint the reader with the current theory of 
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cognition as held by the followers of the sister systems of Nydya and 
Vaiiefika. And we cannot do better than make the following excerpt from the 
Tarka-Samgraha of A n»am Bhalta. 

" Buddhif Understandirtg, denotes cognition which renders all human 
conduct possible. It is twofold, consisting of Stnriti, Representative conscious¬ 
ness or Recollection, and Anubhava, Presentative consciousness or perception 
and inference, etc. By Smriti is meant cognition producible by Sar^jiskdra, 
(Impression left by previous perception), alone. Cognition, different from 
that, is called Anubhava, which is, again, two-fold, being real or unreal 
(accordingly as it does, or does not, correspond with Artha, object, that is, 
objective reality) Anubhava of a thing, in a certain form possessed by that 
thing, is real ; e.g., the cognition in the form that this is silver, in the 
case of a piece of silver. It is this which is called Pramd, Certitude. 
Anubhava, in a certain form, of a thing which lacks that form, is unreal, e.g., 
the cognition in the form that this is silver, in the case of a shining mother-of- 
pearl. It is this which is called A-pramd, In-certitude. Real Anubhava, again, 
is fourfold, according as it is divided into PratyakfO, Perceptual, Anumiti, 
Inferential, Upantili, Analogical, and §dbda, Verbal; and its Karam, instrument, 
also is fourfold, according as it is divided into, Pralyak^a, Perception, Anumdna, 
Inference, Upamana, Comparison, and &abda. Word or Testimony. Karam, 
instrument, is a Kdraija, cause, not general, [i.e., limited to a particular effect), 
and in the exercise of its function or capable of function. K^raua, cause, is 
the invariable and unconditional antecedent; Kdrya, effect, is the counter¬ 
opposite of antecedent non-existence. Cause i.e three-fold, according to the 
difference of Samavdyi, the combinative, A-Samavdyi, the Non-combinative, 
and Nimitta, the Efficient or conditional, causes. Combinative cause is that, 
being combined in which the effect is produced; e.g., threads, of the cloth; 
the cloth, of the colour, etc., appertaining to itself, Non-combinative cause is that, 
the causality of which depends upon its being combined in one and the same 
object either with the effect or with the (combinative) cause ; e.g., conjunction 
of threads, of the cloth colour of the threads, of the coUur of the cloth. 
Conditional cause is a cause other than the combinative and the non-com¬ 
binative cause; e.g., the shuttle, the weaver’s beam, etc., of the cloth. Now, 
amongst these three-fold causes, (the cause) which is unique, i.e., not general, 
only that is a Karana or instrument. 

"Now, the instrument of perceptual cognition is perception. Perception 
is cognition produced through the contact of the senses and objects. It is two¬ 
fold : Nirvikalpaka, Non-discriminative or Indefinite, and Savikalpaka, Discri¬ 
minative or Definite. Cognition which is void of any definite form or shape, is 
Rirvikalpaha, e.g., that it is something; cognition appearing in a definite form or 
shape is Savikalpaka, eg., ‘ Phis is a wooden elephant,’ ‘ He is a Brahmana,’ 
‘He is yellow-complexioned.’ Contact of the senses and objects, which is 
the means of perceptual cogniticn, is six-folds Conjunction, combination in the 
the conjunct, combination in the combined in the conjunct, combination, 
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combination in the combined, and the relation of the distinction and the distin¬ 
guished. Conjunction constitutes the contact in the production of perceptual 
cognition of a water-pot by the eye. In the production of perceptual cognition 
of the colour of the water-pot, contact is constituted by combination in the 
conjunct, inasmuch as the colour combines, in other word, inheres, in the water- 
pot which is conjunct with the eye. In the case of perceptual cognition of the 
genus, colourness, contact is constituted by combination in the coriibined in 
the conjunct, inasmuch as colourness inheres in tlie colour which, again, inheres 
in the water-pot, conjunct with the eye. Combinationa'constitutes the contact 
in the case of immediate cognition of Sound by the aural sense, inasmuch as 
Ether, confined within the cavity of the ear, forms the aural sense, and Sound is 
the attribute of Ether, and the relation of an attribute and that of which it is an 
attribute, is combination. Combination in the combined is the contact in the 
immediate cognition of (the genus) Soundness, since Soundness inheres in Sound 
which again is inherent in the aural sense. The Relation of the Distinction and 
the Distinguished is the contact in the perceptual cognition of Non-existence, 
inasmuch as in the case of the cognition, 'The spot contains non-existence of a 
water-pot,’ non-existence of a water-pot is a distinction, a distinguishing content, 
of the spot which is conjunct with the eye. Perception is cognition produced 
from the six kinds of contact so formed. The senses are its instruments. It 
is, therefore, proved that the senses are proof or evidence of perception. 

“The instrument of inferential cognition is AmmSna, Inference. Inferen¬ 
tial cognition is cognition produced from Pardmaria, Sub-sumption or Manipu¬ 
lation. Pardmaria is cognition of Pakaa-dharmnta, the existence of the mark 
of inference in the subject of the inference, accompanied with v)dpli^ pervasion 
or universal concomitance, for example, (where inference is going to be made 
that there is fire in the mountain), the cognition that this mountain contains 
smoke which is pervaded by fire, (so that wherever there is smoke there is fire), 
is called Pardmaria, and the cognition, which is produced by the above cogni¬ 
tion, that the mountain contains fire, is called inferential cognition. In what¬ 
ever place, there is smoke, there is fire,—this uniformity of concomitance or 
co-existence is called vydpti, Pervasion. Pak^a dharmald the existence 

of the vydpva, that which is pervaded, (the mark of inference, e. g.^ smoke, etc.), 
in the mountain, and the like, (that is, ih^pak^a, the subject of the inference). 
Inference is two-fold, logical or for the sake of oneself or for the discovery of 
truth, and rhetorical or for the sake of others or for the propagation of truth. 
Logical inference is the means of inferential cognition in oneself. Thus, for 
instance, after having grasped the pervasion that wherever there is smoke, 
there is fire, by observation made by himself on numerous occasions in the 
kitchen and other places, when a man happens to come to the vicinity of a 
mountain and, on seeing smoke in the mountain, feels doubt as to the exist¬ 
ence of fire therein, he recollects the pervasion that wherever there is smoke, 
there is fire. Immediately after this, cognition is produced (in him) that 'this 
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mountain contains smoke which is pervaded by fire. It is this which ^ called 
LAgopardmaria, Manipulation of the Mark. From this is produced the cogni¬ 
tion, that is, the inferential cognition, that the mountain contains fire. And this 
is logical inference. Rhetorical inference, on the other hand, is the argument, 
consisting of five members, which is put forward for the purpose of enlightening 
others, after having inferred fire from smoke for oneself. For example, the 
mountain contains fire, because it contains smoke; whatever contains smoke, 
contains fire ; as the kitchen ; so too does this ; therefore, it contains fire. Here¬ 
by (the existence of) fir%is demonstrated to others also from the demonstrated 
mark. Pratijad, Enunciation or Premiss, Hetu, Reason, Uddharana, Instance, 
Upattaya, Application, and Nigamana, Conclusion,-—these are the five members 
(of an argument). The mountain contains fire,—this is thepratijad ; because it 
contains smoke,—this is the hetu) whatever contains smoke, (contains fire),--this 
is the ^ddharana : so too does this,— this is the upanaya\ therefore, it contains 
fire,—this is the mgamana It is Liiigapardinaria,* Manipulation of the Mark, 
which is the cause of inferential cognition, logical as well as ihetorical, The 
inference, therefore, is the same as manipulation of the mark. 

“ Marks of inference are of three kinds: Anvaya-vyatireki, Positive-and- 
Negative, Kevaldnvayi, Putely Positive, and Kevala P’ya/ireki, Purely Negative. 
A positive-and-negative mark is that which possesses vydpti, pervasion, in 
presence as well as in absence, as, the possession of smoke, when fire is 
the Sddhya, that which is to be inferred. Here pervasion in presence or 
positive pervasion consists in this that wherever there is smoke, there is fire, 
as in the kitchen ; and pervasion in absence or negative pervasion appears in 
this way that where fire does not exist, there smoke also does not exist, as in 
a large lake. A purely positive mark is that which possesses pervasion or con¬ 
comitance in presence alone, as, e.g,, in the inference that a water-pot, like a piece 
of cloth, can be described in words, inasmuch as it can be proved to exist. 
Here there is no concomitance in absence or negative pervasion of the being 
describable and the being provable, inasmuch as all that exists is describable 
as well as provable. A purely negative mark is that which possesses pervasion 
or concomitance in absence alone, as, e.g., in the following inference : Earth 
differs from all else on account of its possession of smell; that which does not 
differ from the all else, does not possess smell, as, e.g., water; but earth is not 
so (<>., void of smell); therefore, it is not so {i.e., non-different from all else). 
Here no positive instance exists that that which possesses smell, differs from all 
else, since Earth as such is the subject of the inference. 

" Pakfa or Subject of Inference is that in which the existence of the 
or that which is to be inferred {e.g., fire) is doubtful; as, e.g., the 
mountain, when the hetu or reason, that is, possession of smoke, is present. 
Sapakfo, Favourable Instance, is that in which the existence of the Sddhya is 

» According to Kanada, it is the mark itself, and not its manipulation, that causes 

an illation to be made. 
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certain j as, eg-, the kitchen in the aforesaid example. Vipak^a, Repugnant 
or Contrary Instance, is tliat in which the non-existence of Sddhya \s 
certain; as, e.g., the large lake in the aforesaid example. 

" Helu-dhhdsa, Appearance of a Mark, or False Mark is of five* kinds, 
being Savyabhichdra, Vai iable, Viruddha, Contradictory, SaUpratipakfa, Con¬ 
trary, Asiddha, Unproved or Unknown, and Bddhita, Impeded or Obstructed. 
The variable mark is that which is not-one-poinied. It is three-fold, according 
to the difference of Sddhdrana, the General, A-sddhdrana, the Particular, and 
the Inconclusive. Therein the general not-one-pointed (mark) 
is that which appear.s also where there is non-existence of the Sddhya or the 
thing to be inferred, as in the argument, “ The mountain contains fire, because 
it is provable,” inasmuch as provableness exists also in the lake where there is 
non-existence of fire. The particular (not-one-pointed mark) is that which is 
divergent from all Sapaha and Vipakea or favourable and unfavourable ins¬ 
tances, as in the argument, “Sound is eternal, because it is Sound." (For) 
Soundness, being divergent from all eternals and non-eternals, appears in Sound 
alone. The inconclusive is that which is bereft of positive and negative ins¬ 
tances, as in the argument, “ Everything is non-eternal, because it is provable." 
Here being theor subject of inference, there can be no ins¬ 

tance at all. riie contradictory mark is that which is pervaded by, or included 
in, the non-existence of the Sddhya or the thing to be inferred, as in the argu¬ 
ment, “ Sound is eternal, because it is artificially produced," inasmuch as 
artificiality is pervaded also by the non-existence of eternality, that is, non- 
eternality. The contrary (or, more fully, an equally valid argument to the 
contrary) is that which contains another mark or reason probative of the non¬ 
existence of the sddhya or the thing to be inferred, as to the argument, “ Sound 
is eternal, because it is an object of aural perception, like soundness,” (there is 
an equally valid argument to the contrary that) “ Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is an effect, like a water-pot." The unproved is of three kinds; 
Airaya-asiddha, Unproved in respect of its receptacle, Svarupa-asiddha, Un¬ 
proved in respect of its proper or intrinsic form, and Vydpyatva-asiddha, 
Unproved in respect of the characteristic of being pervaded. An example of 
A&raya-asiddha is to be found in the argument, “ A lotus-in-the-air, like a lotus 
growing on the lake, is fragrant, because it is a lotus.” Here the lotus-in-the- 
air is the dAraya or receptacle (of the supposed fragrance), and it verily does not 
exist. Svarupa-asiddha may be illustrated by the argument “Sound is an 
attribute, because it is visible." Here visibility (the supposed mark) does not 
exist in Sound, Sound being the object of aural perception, Vydpyatva-asiddha 
is a helu or mark present in the company of an Vpddhi ox adjunct or condition. 
Upddht is that which, while it pervades or invariably accompanies tho Sddhya or 
the thing to be inferred, (that is, the major term), does not pervade or invariably 


•According to Kain'ida, as has been already pointed out, there are only three 
kinds of fallacious marks of illation. 
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accompany the Sddhana or the instrument of inference, (that is, the hetu, 
the middle term). By the being pervasive of the Sadhya is meant the being 
the non-counter-opposite of the absolute non-existence co-extensive, or appear¬ 
ing in the same substratum, with the Sadhya ; and by the being non-pervasive 
of the Sddhana is meant the being the counter-opposite of the absolute non¬ 
existence inherent in that which contains the Sddhana, In the argument, “ The 
mountain contains smoke, because it contains fine,” the conjunction of wet fuel 

is the upddhi, Ihus where there is smoke, there is conjunction of wet fuel, 
and the therefore, is pervasive of the sadhya', but conjunction of wet 

fuel does not exist wherever there is fire, there being no conjunction of wet fuel 
in a (red-hot) ball of iron, and the upddhi, therefore, is .non pervasive of the 
Sddhana. Accordingly, conjunction of wet fuel is an upddhi, inasmuch as 
it is non-pervasive of the sddhana, wliile it is pervasive of the sadhya. Posses¬ 
sion of fire, being accompanied by an upddhi, is vydpyatva-asiddha or a too 
wide middle-term. Bddhita is a mark, non-existence of the sadhya or the thing 
to be inferred by which, has been ascertained by other proofs, as in the argu¬ 
ment, “ Fire is not-hot, because it is a substance.” Here that the mark is 
impeded, f.e., the inapplicability of the mark, appears in this way: Not-hot- 
ness is the or the thing to be inferred; the non-existence or negation 

of it is hot-ness ; and it is apprehended by tactual perception. 

“ Upamdna, Comparison is the instrument of analogical cognition. Upamiti, 
analogical cognition is cognition of the relation or connection of names and 
objects bearing those names. Its instrument is the cognition of similarity. 
Recollection of the meaning of propositions heard at a different place, is a 
subsidiary operation. Thus, when a man who does not know the designate 
of the term gayal, but hears from some person who had been to the forests that 
a gayal is an animal which looks like a cow, and, then, going to the forest, 
recollects the meaning of the statement (made by the forester) at the same time 
that he sees the body of an animal which looks like the body of a cow, immedi¬ 
ately afterwards is produced (in him) analogical cognition in the form that that is 
the designate of the terra, gayal. 

Word or I'estimony, consists of the vdkya, saying, of an dpta, a 
trustworthy person. He i.s an dpla, whose speech is tuned to reality. Vdkya 
means a collection of pada, words, e.g., Bring the cow. Pada is that which 
possesses &akti, force. &akti is arbitrament by the will of God that from such 
and such a word such and such a meaning is to be understood. Akdtyikfd 
Yogvatd and Sannidht are causes of the cognition of the meaning of a sentence. 
JiPdmkfd, expectancy, denotes the inability of a word to force its syntactical 
connection into consciousness on account of absence of some other word. 
Yogvatd, co-herence, means non-impediment to the meaning, Sannidhi, 
Adjacency, is the pronunciation of words without interval. A saying, destitute 
of dkdmksd etc., is no proof. Thus, ‘‘ A cow, a horse, a man, an elephant ” is not 
a proof, because the words lack dkdmksd ; ” One should sprinkle with fire "—this 
is no proof, because the words lack yogyatd. The words, “ Bring the cow,” 
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uttered separately at different prahara, periods of three hours each, of the 
day, would be no proof, because of the absence of Sanntdhi. Sayings are of 
two kinds, Vaidika or scriptural and Laukika or secular. The sayings of the 
Veda, having been declared by God, are all of them authoritative. Secular 
or human sayings are authoritative, provided they come from the mouth of 
trustworthy persons. All else is unauthoritative. Verbal cognition is cognition 
of the meaning of sayings, and its instrument is Sound or Word. 

“ Uurml Anubhava is three-fold, according to its division into Sanfiayo, 
Doubt, Viparyaya, Error, and Tarka, Hypothetical Reasoning. Sa-ipiaya is 
cognition conversant about the possession of diverse, opposite properties by a 
single object, e.^,, “.Whether it be a pillar or a person." Viparyaya is ialse 
cognition ; as, e.g., the cognition that it is silver, in respect of a shining mother- 
of-pearl. Tarpa consists in the attribution of the Vydpaka, that which pervades, 
{i.e,, the major term) by means of the attribution of the Vydpya, that which 
is pervaded, (f.e., the middle term); “ Were there no fire, there would be 

no smoke also." 

"Smn/t, Reminiscence, also is two-fold: real and unreal. The real is 
that which is produced from pramd or correct anubhava or experience, the 
unreal is that which is produced from apramd or incorrect anubhava or 
experience.” 

Jfldnam, cognition, then, may be Pramd, Certitude, and Apramd, In¬ 
certitude, or, in other words, Vidyd, Science, and A-vidyd, Nescience, 
A-vtd)>d is imperfect or fauliy cognition ( X. ii. ii). According to Katfdda, 
a-vidyd has four varieties, Svaptta, Dream, Sr-t^iava, Doubt. Viparyaya, Error, 
and Auadhyavasdva, Non-finality, oi Regression. Dream (IX. ii. 7) and 
Dream (IX. ii. ft) result from a particular conjunction of the inner sense 
with the soul and from impressions left by experience, as well as from merit 
and demerit previously acquired (IX. ii. 9). Doubt arises from the perception 
of the general property, ttie non-perception of the dilTerentia, and the re¬ 
collection of the alternatives, all at once (II. ii 17). Doubt also arises where 
that which is seen, resembles that which was seen (II. ii. 18), and where that 
which has been .seen in one form, is seen in a diffeient form (II. ii. 19). 
Science and Ne-science also give rise to D mbt (II. ii. 20) Error springs fiora 
imperfections of the senses as well as from impel feciions of the impressions 
left in the rac-mory (IX. il. to). (Non-finality is due to the observation of the 
particular attribute only). Vidvd is perfect or faultless cognition (IX. ii. rai. 
It is likewise four-fold, according to Kandda: P) alya' fa, Peicepiion, Laiiigika, 
Inference, Sfitp/i, Reininiscence, and j^rfajn^na. Sagely Cognition or Intellec¬ 
tual Intuition, Siddha-Dariaiip, Vision by the Perfected Ones is included in 
perception. I'he Vaiiffika theory of perception, we shall treat of hereafter. 
Here we sh ill describe the process of inference developed by Kat^dda. In 
his view, Cognition is produced either by the senses or by means of marks; 
in other, words, it is either immediate or mediate. Word, Gesture, Comparison, 
Presumption, Comprehension or Equivalence, Non-existence, and Tradition 
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are not, according to him, independent instruments of cognition (IX. ii. 3, 
4. 5)- 

Now, mediate cognition, or cognition produced by means of marks, 
appears in this form that one tiling is the effect or cause of, or conjunct with, 
or contradictory to, or combined in, another thing (IX. ii. i). It is therefore based 
upon the uniformities of cause and effect, conjunction, contradiction, and com¬ 
bination, according as the itriga, mark, variously called as fieiu, apade^a, pramana 
and karana (IX. ii. 4), is (the cause or the effect), the conjunct, the contradictory, 
or the combined (III. i. 9). The law of causation has been set forth in the 
following aphorisms ; Non-existence of effect follows from the non-existence 
ef the cause (1. ii, i), but non-existence of cause does not follow fiom the 
non-existence of the effect (1. ii. 2). I'lie attribute of the effect is preceded by 
like attribute in the cause (11. i. 24), and the nature of the effect follows 
from the nature of the cause (IV. i. 3). Cause and effect, on the other hand, 
.are not identical; nor do the two together form a di.stinct unit separate from all 
other things (VII. ii. 7). That which is termed a cause, is an invariable and 
unconditional antecedent of what may be then termed its effect. It is either 
combinative, or noii-combinative, or efficient or conditional. Kor example, 
substance is a combinative cause. Attribute and Action are non-combinative 
causes, and Time is a conditional cause. Conjunction and combination will be 
explained in the sequel. 

It must not be supposed, however, that it is these uniformities which lead 
to inference. That which leads to inference is the consciousness of U'yapti, or, 
as Kandda prefers to call it. Prasiddhi, pervasion or universal concomitance, in 
the form ‘ /Isya tdarp,’ that is, that the given Sddhaiia, middle term, is pervaded 
by, or included in, the given the major term (IX. ii. 5). For, a mark, 

whether it be a conjunct, a combind, a co-combined, or a contradictory (III. i. 
9), ora co-effect (III. i. 10), or a non-effect (III. i. 11), or an effect (III. i. 12, 13), 
must be accompanied with pervasion, (111. i. 14), in order that it may lead to an 
inference. Otherwise, any one thing could be the mark of any other thing 
(Hi. i. 8), and the mark could as well be identical with that of which it would be 
the mark (111. i. 7). But this is not so. The unproved or unpervaded is a false 
mark in the very same way as the non-existent and the dubious also are false 
marks (111. i. 15). To give a few examples; Because it has horns, therefore 
it is a horse (111. i. 16); because it has horns, therefore, it is a cow (III. i. 17). 

What purpose, then, is served by the introduction of these uniformities 
in an account of the process of inference? They serve to render the applica¬ 
tion of the illustrative or corroborative member of the syllogism, in other 
words, the appeal to experience, more ready and effective (IX. ii. 2) We have 
already stated what the different members of the syllogism are, and also which 
is the illustrative one. Incidentally we may observe tiiat in this view, the 
value of the syllogism lies, not in the discovery, but in the exposition, of truth, 
that is to say, it is a rhetorical, rather than a logical, process. 
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Inference, therefore, may take place in respect of succession as well as 
co-existence. Inference of the former kind is either from cause 

to effect, or ^e^a-vat, i.e., from effect to cause. Inference of the latter class 
is called Sdmanyalo-dritta, I'.e., inference by the equally observed mark (IX. ii. i) 
which, however, does not establish a thing in its individual aspect (II. i. i6). 

Language is a subsidiary to inference. Tactual and visual languages 
aside, oral language consists of inarticulate sounds or cries and articulate 
sounds or words. If we consider the connection between these signs and 
thought, we find that there are two kinds of languages as there are two 
kinds of signs, namely, a conventional and a natural language. A natural 
language is a collection of signs that are used involuntarily and without 
knowledge of the end to be attained. Speech is the language par excelleme, 
for it also assists in the formation and development of thought. " Thought," 
says Plato, '■ is an interior and silent conversation of the soul with 
herself.” Speech is its external expression. Some thinkers maintain 
that woi'ds are eternal, and their connection with objects is natural and 
necessary. Others hold that words themselves have no power to cotivey 
a complete sense, and vest that function in another Sound which they tertn 
sphota ( 11 . ii. 17 and 21). Kai}dda does not accept these theories; in 
fact, he demolishes them (II. ii. 26, 27, 28,29,30, 31,32, 33, 34 ) 35 * 3^1 
37, and VII. ii. 14, 15, 16, 17, and 19). According to him, words and objects 
are unrelated (VII. ii. 18). The intuition of objects from words follows from 
convention (VII, ii. 20). The convention, however, is not of human origin, 
but of divine. It has not been, at the same time, arbitrarily imposed by God ; 
authoritativeness per se is denied by Kandda, The composition of sentences, 
distribution of names, formulation of precepts and prohibitions in the Veda 
and its various branches, have all been the work of an Intelligent and Inde¬ 
pendent Person possessing accurate knowledge about the objects treated in 
them (II. i. 18, 19, VI, i. i, 2, 3, and 4). Words as well as letters have, accordingly, 
a determinate and unalterable meaning. 

The .sources of cognition have been described. The validity of human 
cognition is now in question. Kandda does not challenge it in the least. With 
him there is nothing that stands between the knowing subject and the object 
known. Ihe channels of cognition remaining pure, perfect, and efficient, 
and dhanna, merit, and absence of adhartna, demerit, co-operating, the Self 
cognises objects as they are. The elements of cognition are, after all, states 
of consciousness. Inference ultimately depends upon perception, and remi¬ 
niscence grows out of it. We shall, therefore, revert to this subject when 
we come to understand Kandda's theory of sense-perception. 

The next question in order will be: Are there any limits to human 
understanding? that is to say, is there anything in the universe which is 
absolutely beyond the pale of human cognition ? The question may seem 
strange to modern readers, specially to our brethren of the west. But it 
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not so to the ancient sages, and people, in general, of Hindusthftna. Indeed, 
they hfed no occasion for raising the question at all. Their conception of 
the Self is, as the word Atntd itself implies, that it is all-pervading (VII, i. 22), 
Theirs is the AvachchhedavSda, the doctrine that the soul is the highest Self 
in so far as limited by its tipddhi, adjuncts, e.g, the senses, the physical 
organism, the external world, time, space, and the like. It is consistently 
with this sublime doctrine, that Kandda divides men, as knowing agents, into 
toka, ordinary mortals, yogi, ascetics, sidd/ia, the perfected ones, and rifis, 
seers. Lokas have ordinary perception and inference. Rifis cognise truth 
instinctively. This intellectual iniuition occasionally occurs to lokas also 
(IX. ii. 13). Siddhas cognise ordinarily super-sensible objects by heightening 
the efficiency of their senses by means of tnafUras, ointments, and other 
extraordinary appliances (IX. ii. 131. Wliile the rogfns possess omniscience 
through the potency of yoga (IX. i. 11, 12 13, 14, 15), which consists in the 
inhibition of the activities of the inft m al 01 gan and in the concentration of 
the Self upon itself, so that connection of the Self wi’ih those limiting circum¬ 
stances is cut off and it becomes free in the exercise of its inherent power. 
Thus unbounded knowledge is not impossible for man, and there is no limit 
to human ui i.erstanding. 

It is easy tci characterise this doctrine as fanciful, but it is so much 
interwoven into the daily life of even the present-day Hindu society, and 
backed by such wealth of literature and abundance of excellent thought in 
thf civilisation of ancient India, that one must pause and be sufficiently in¬ 
formed before one can pronounce any judgment in the matter. 


6. PRBDTOABLES ENUMERATED BY KANADA. 

The word used by Kandda to denote a predicable or category is Paddrtha, 
lit. Object denoted by a term. are the h ghesi cla>ses into which 

all Nameable Things, as Mill appropriately calls them, may be arranged for 
philosophical purposes. For, philosophy seeks to know all things, and it is not 
possible to know them individually. Every thinker, therefore, in every age 
and in every country, has attempted a classification of things suited to the 
-nature nf his thought. In the history of philosophy the categories have been 
successively universal classification of things, of words, ot ideas, or of forms 
of thought. And a complete theory of classification, or a complete system of 
categories, is still a desideratum. Kandda's enumeration of the predicables, 
however, appears to us to be eminently satisfactory. He divides all nameable 
things primarily into two classes, , Existence and Non-exisence. Objects 
of the first class are next sub-divided as ZJrawya, Substance, Gum, Attributes 
Karma, Action, Sdmdnya, Genus, V/Sesa, Species, and Samavdya, Combination. 
These with Abhdva, Non-existence are the seven Paddrthas, Predicables 
(I. i. 4). Substance,. Attribute, and Action are further sub-divided under nine, 
twenty-four, and five classes respectively (I. i. 5, 6 and 7). Genera and 
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species are together as many as there are Substances, Attributes, and Actions, 
plus the summum gems and the Infimoe species. Combination is only one in 
number. 

The scheme of categories developed by Dr. Christoph Sigwart in his Logic 
is so nearly akin to that of Kandda, and the coincidence is so remarkable, that 
a reference to it in tliis context would be instructive. Dr. Sigwart observes : 

If we examine the contents of our Thought, that which can enter into our 
judgment as Subject or Predicate, or as part of Subject or Predicate, we find 
that it consists of 

1 . Things, their Attributes and Activities, and Modifications of these. 

11 . Relations of Things and of their Attributes and Activities. These 
may be Spatial and Temporal, Logical, Causal or Modal. 

* * * * He * >|c 

" This distinction between the ideas of Things and the ideas of Attributes 
which inhere in them. Activities in whicli they are engaged, must be regarded 
as a fundamental fact of Thought. 

**!(<***>)«# 

“ And just as Things are distinguished by their Activities and Attributes, 
so the similar Activities and Attributes of particular Things are distinguished 
by degrees and modes which we may comprehend under the name of Modi¬ 
fications.” 

“The one characteristiccommon to the ideas of Things and their Attributes 
and Activities which we have been considering is, that in all there is an imme¬ 
diately intuitable element, which is determined by the function of one or more 
of our senses, or by inner perception. * * * jt)ut while the categories 

of Tiling, Attribute, and Activity are always the same, the product of sense- 
intuition, or of imitative imagination, constitutes the real essence of the idea, 
and g ves to it its distinguishing content. * * * It is this element which 

distinguishes the ideas of Things and their Attributes and Activities from the 
second main class—Ideas of Relation.” 


6. THE TEACHINGS OP KA^TAHA WITH REGARD TO THE PREDICABLBS. 

(a) Subsstanae. 

The definition of Substance is that it possesses Action and Attribute, and 
is the combinative cause (I. i. 15, X. ii. i, a). It is relatively eternal as ultimate 
atoms, (IV. i. 1) and non-eternal as bodies in the wide sense of the term. 
Bodies are real. Substance is their combinative cause. They are effects as 
well as causes, and contain subaltern genera and species (I. i. 8). They origi¬ 
nate their congeners (I, i, 9 and 10), and do not destroy their effect or cause 
(I. i. 12). 

The divisions of substance are nine only, v/*, Earth, Water, Fire, Air, 
Ether, Time, Space, Soul, and Mind ( 1 . i. 5). Etlier, Time, and Space denote 
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single realities, while the rest denote classes. Ether, Time, Space, and Soul 
are infinite, while the rest are FINITE. 

(i) Earth. 

Earth possesses colour, taste, smell, and touch (II. i. i), and number, quan¬ 
tity, separateness, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, gravity, fluidity, 
and potential energy. Of these, smell belongs to Earth alone, and is, in conse¬ 
quence, its distinctive attribute (II. ii. i and 2). It is either fragrant or non- 
fragrant. The colour of Earth is manifold, white, etc. Its taste is of six kinds, 
sweet, etc.; and its touch is neither too hot nor too cold, and is due to burning. 

As a simple Substance, an element. Earth consists of ultimate atoms 
which are relatively eternal, existing at the beginning of,secondary creation. 
As a compound Substance, groupings of ultimate atoms, it is non-eternal, being 
an effect. Terrene compounds originate three things, namely, body, sense, 
and object (IV. ii. i, 2, 3 and 4). Of these, the body is two-fold, sex-born and 
not-sex-born (IV. ii. Si 7 i 9 » 3 tid n). A-sexual bodies, that is, bodies 
produced independently of blood and semen, are those of the celestials and seers 
as well as the penitential bodies of little creatures such as gnats, mosquitoes, etc. 
Sexual bodies are produced from the coming together of blood and semen. 
These are either womb-born, as those of men and the lower animals, or egg- 
born, as those of birds and reptiles. 

The sense of smell is the terrene sense (VIII. ii. 5), as it causes the 
manifestation of smell, while it does not cause the manifestation of taste, etc. 
It is originated by terrene particles unoverpowered by Water, etc. 

The objf^ct which is terrene, is characterised as earth, stone, and the im¬ 
moveable, The modifications of earth are the divisions of land, wall, brick, etc. 
Stones are the mountains, jewels, diamond, red-chalk, etc. The immoveables 
are grass, herbs, trees, shrubs, creepers, etc. 

(iV) Water, 

Water po.ssesses colour, taste, touch, fluidity, and viscidity (II, i. 2) and 
number, quantity, separateness, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, 
gravity, and potential energy. Its colour is white, taste sweet, and touch cold. 
Viscidity belongs to Water alone • so also does constitutional fluidity. These 
and cold touch are the distinctive characteristics of Water (II. ii. 5). Like 
Earth, Water also is relatively eternal as a cause (consisting of ultimate atoms) 
and non-eternal as an effect. Its products are likewise threefold, body, sense, 
and object. Aqueous bodies are all a-sexually generated. They exist in the 
world of Varum and are capable of experiencing the fruits of Rarma, inasmuch 
as terrene particles enter into their composition as contributory causes or 
conditions. The organ of taste is the aqueous sense (VIIl. h, 6), as it causes 
the manifestation of taste only, while it does not cause the manifestation of 
colour, etc. It is originated by aqueous particles unoverpowered by heterogene¬ 
ous substances. Aqueous objects are rivers, seas, dew, hail-stone, etc, 
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(iii) Fire. 

Fire possesses colour aud touch ( 11 . i. 3), and number, quantity, separate¬ 
ness, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, fluidity, and potentiality. 
Its colour is white and luminous, and the hot is its only touch. These are the 
distinctive attributes of fire (II. ii. 3 and 4). It is also two-fold, existing as 
simple substances or atoms and as compounds, that is, effects. It originates 
body, sense, and object. Igneous bodies are all a-sexually produced. They 
exist in the world of Adilya, and are capable of experiencing the fruits of 
Karma, inasmuch as terrene particles enter into their composition as con- 
tributary causes or conditions. The organ of vision is the igneous sense (VIII. 
ii. 6), as it causes the manifestation of colour only, while it does not cause the 
manifestation of taste, etc. It is originated by igneous particles unover¬ 
powered by other particles. Igneous objects are fourfold, being differentiated as 
terrestrial, celestial, abdomenal, and mineral. The terrestrial is that which is 
produced from fuel, such as wood; the celestial is that which is not produced 
from fuel, e. g., lightning, etc. ; the abdomenal is the stomachic, capable of 
extracting the juice of rice, etc. ; and the mineral is gold, etc. 

(iv) Air. 

Air possesses touch (II. i. 4), number, quantity, separateness, conjunction, 
disjunction, priority, and posteriority (IV, i, is), and potentiality tV, i. 14). 
Its touch is neither too hot nor too cold and at the same time, it is not due to 
burning. Touch and the flotation of leaves, clouds, air-ships, etc., are the 
mark of the existence of Air as a substance, but the name Vdyu, Air, is obtain¬ 
ed from the Veda. The collision of Air with Air is the mark of its plurality 
(II. i. 9, 10, n, IS, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17). Air is two-fold, as ultimate atoms and 
as their products. These products, again, are fourfold, viz., body, sense, 
object, and Frdr^a or life-breath, KtrisA bodies are ail a-sexually produced. They 
exist in the world of the Maruts, and are capable of experiencing the fruits of 
Karma, inasmuch as terrene particles enter into their composition as 
contributory causes or conditions. The skin, spreading over the whole body, 
is the aerial (VII. ii. 6), as it causes the manifestation of touch, only, 
while it does not cause the manifestation of smell, etc. It is originated by 
aerial particles un-overpowered by terrene and other particles. The aerial 
object is the wind which is the seat or support of the touch which can be felt. 
The fourth effect of Air, which is called Frdf^a is the means of disposing of the 
essences, excreta, and the humours or vital fluids within the body. Though 
one, still Prdiya, acquires the names of Apdna (j.e., the air which throws 
out), etc., according to the diversity of its functions. 

(v) Ether. 

Colour’, taste, smell, and touch do r.ot belong to Ether (II. i. 5), Its 
attributes arc sound, number, quantity, separateness, conjunction, and dis¬ 
junction. Sound is its distinctive attribute, and leads to the inference of its 
existence, by the method of residues (II. i. ao, ai, 23, 23, 24, 35,26, and 37). 
It is a substance and is eternal (II. i. 38). Unity and individuality belong to 
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it (II. i. 29, 30, and 31). It is universally present, being infinitely large (VII. i. 
22), In the form of the sense of hearing it becomes the instrument for the 
perception of sound. The organ of hearing, again, called the cavity of the ear, 
is a portion of Ether determined by merit and de-merit which lead to agreeable 
and disagreeable experiences caused by sound. And although Ether is eternal, 
deafness is due to the absence of these determining circumstances. 

(vi, Time. 

Cognitions of (priority) posteriority, simultaneity, slowness, quickness are 
marks of the existence of Time (II. ii. 6). These cognitions do not arise in respect 
of eternal substances but arise in respect of substances which have a production, 
Time, therefore, is the name given to the occasional or efficient cause of all 
that is produced (II. ii. 9 and V. ii. 26), and that which also makes possible the 
application of the terms hibernal, vernal, pluvial, etc., to flowers, fruits, etc. 
Time is a substance, and is eternal (II. ii. 7), Its attributes are number, 
quantity, separateness, conjunction, and disjunction. Its unity and individuality 
are proved like those of Ether and Existence (II. ii. 8). Being a cause, whether 
specific or universal, it is all-pervading (VU. i. 25). Its conjunction and dis¬ 
junction are proved from the origin of temporal priority and temporal 
posteriority (VII, ii. 22). The use of its manifoldness, in spite of its unity, is 
occasioned by external conditions. 

(vii) Space. 

Space is that from which, in respect of two simultaneously existing bodies, 
which are also fixed in direction and place, such cognition and usage arise 
that the one is remote from, etc., the other (II. ii. 10), Like Air, Space is a 
substance, and is eternal (U. ii. n), and like Existence, it is one and possesses 
individuality (II. ii. 12). ■ Like Time, it is all-pervading, and possesses con¬ 
junction and disjunction. The attribution of multiplicity to it is due to the 
divergence of eflects (II. ii. 13). Directions in Space are explained by 
reference to conjunctions of the sun (II. ii. 14, 15, and i6). 

(viii) Soul. 

The immediate purpose of the Vaide^ika Dardana is to teach the difference 
between the Self and the Not-Self. Kandda has accordingly entered into a 
detailed enquiry respecting the existence and attributes of the Soul. He 
has shown that the self is not an empty idea but has a real existence; that 
the soul is not a by-product of physiological processes, nor is identical wiili the 
Stream of conscious states, nor, again, ultimately resolvable into the Supreme 
Self during the circle of secondary creation and dissolutions but that it is a 
distinct entity possessing distinct attributes, and length of experience. Now, 
among substances, the Soul, like Ether, Time, Space, Air, and ultimate Atoms, 
is not an object of external perception (VIII. i. 2). It is also not an object of 
internal percep ion by ordinary minds. Only persons who have attained to a 
certain level of spiritual development, that can, through a particular conjunc¬ 
tion of the Soul atid the Mind in the Soul, have immediate consciousness of the 
existence and attributes of the Soul, as also of other Substances ss well as 
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Arributes, and Actions (IX. i. ii, i*, 13, 14, and 15). Otherwise the proof of 
the existence and attributes of the Soul is by means of inference. The mark of 
inference is in this case supplied by the very fact of experience. For, perception 
of the objects of the senses is a universal experience among mankind (III. i. i); 
and this universal experience of the objects of the senses is a mark of 
the existence of an object, (namely the Soul) different from the senses and their 
objects (III. i. 2 and 18). It cannot be a mark for the inference that the body 
or the senses are the seat of consciousness (Ill. i. 3); for there is no conscious¬ 
ness in their causes (HI. i. 4), as otherwise consciousness would have appeared 
also in the other effects of those cause.s (111. i. 5), which is, however, not the 
case (III. i. 6). Thus, upon the fact of perception, an employer, a presiding 
Soul, is infei red from tlie employment, in perception, of the organ of hearing 
and the other senses as instruments. That the relation of causation or identity 
does not subsist between the Soul and the senses does not affect the inference 
in the least (Ill.i. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17). It is further implied 
that not merely perception, but cognition as such, is a mark of the inference of 
a distinct entity called the Soul. The fact of re-cogniiion, again, disproves the 
theory that the soul is but a stream of conscious states in ceaseless flow (HI. i, 
t8). Moi cover, the ascending life-breath, the descending life-breath, the clos¬ 
ing and opening of the eye-lids, life, the movement of the Mind, and the aflec- 
tions of the other senses, and also pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and volition 
are marks of the existence of the Soul ( 111 . ii. 4). The view, held by sonie^ that 
the existence of the Soul is proved, not by cognition nor by inference, but by 
Revelation alone, is not tenable, since, as Ether is proved by sound, so the Soul 
is proved in particular by the innate as well as the sensible cognition in the 
form of ‘1’ accompanied by the divergence of such cognition from all other things 
(IIl.ii.6, 7,8, 9, >0, .2, 13. 14. 15. ‘6, 17, and 18). The sense of ‘i’-ness can-, 

not be eliminated even in the last analysis, and the popular attribution of it to 
the body IS not real but transferential. It is the sense of ‘I’-ness, again, which 
establishes the difference betwen the Soul and livara, the Supreme Self. 
Besides there is no sufficient ground for maintaining the unity of the Soul; on 
the contrary, variety of status or lots proves diversity of Souls (HI. ii. 19 and'20), 
which is supported by the Veda also (Ill. ii. 21). And activity and inactivity, 
observed in one's own Soul, become the marks for the inference of Souls in 
other bodies (111. i. 19). 

Now, the Soul is a Substance, being a substratum of attributes, and is eternal, 
so far as secondary creation and dissolution are concerned, as there is no proof 
for the supposition of parts in it (III. ii. 5), and infinite, in consequence of its 
vast expansion (VII. i. 22). Its attributes accordingly are cognition, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, volition, merit, demerit, (VI. i. 5), impressron or subcon¬ 
scious latency, number, quantity, separateness, conjunction, and disjunction. 

Uvara or God is the Supreme Self. His existence is proved by Revela¬ 
tion and inference. I'he universe infers the existence of an Active Principle* 
independent of adriffarji, as its creator, and the Veda infers the existence of an 
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Independent Person, eternally free from all faults whatever ( 1 . i. 3, 11. i, 18 and 
19, VI. j. I, 2, 3, and 4, and X. ii. 9), as its Author. In Him, there are, therefore 
according to some, eight attributes, ws., number, quantity, separateness,conjunc¬ 
tion, disjunction, cognition, desire, and volition, or, as according to others, six 
attributes, viz., the above with the exception of desire and volition, His cognition 
itself being, in their view, sufficient to translate itself into action. Being thus 
the substratum of these six or eight attributes, specially of cognition. He cannot 
be essentially different from Souls ; and hence it follows that God is a Soul. And 
there is only one God, as the supposition of a plurality of gods is contravened 
by redundancy. 

(ix) Mind. 

Mind is the internal organ of sense. Like the Soul, it also is not an object 
of ordinary perception tVlll. i. 2), Its existence is inferred from the production 
and non-production of cognition, even on the contact of the Soul with the senses 
and objects (Ill. ii. 1). Its attributes are number, quantity, separateness, con¬ 
junction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, and potentiality. Its subslanceness 
and eternality are proved like those of Air ( 111 . ii. 2), From the non-simultaneity 
of volitions and cognitions, it follows that there is only one Mind in each organ¬ 
ism (HI. ii. 3). For the same reason, its quantity is atomic (Vll i. 23). 

Now, the Mind is the inner sense, the organ of intertial perception. We 
shall here desci ibe Kandda's theory of perceptual cognition in general. Percep¬ 
tion denotes certain, unchanging cognition, produced in the soul, through the 
contact of the senses and objects. This contact, or presentation of objects to 
the Soul through the medium of the senses, is eithrror ordinary, or 
a-laukika or extract dinary, We have given a full account of ordinary presenta¬ 
tion in the quotation which we have made above from the Tarka-Sar^gt'aha. But 
the conditiotis under which external perception can take place remain to be 
pointed out. The first condition of external perception is that the five external 
senses are respectively constituted by the very same elements which they 
severally apprehend (Vlll. ii. 5 and 6). Contmunity of substance, therefore, 
between the sense and object is the essential condition for the apprehension 
of the external objects, viz., Earth, Water, Fire. The conditions of external 
perception in particular instances are laid down in the aphoi isms (IV. i. 6, 7,8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, and 13.) 

Ordinary mental perception consists in api rehension, through the medium 
of the inner sense, of all the attributes of the soul with the exception of 
nirvthalpaka jiidna, non-discritninative cognition, and Jivatiayouiyattw, volition 
the source of vitality. 

Objects that are beyond the reach of the senses, under ordinary circum- 
tances, therefore, are the Ultimate Atoms, Air, Space, 'l ime. Ether, Mind, Soul, 
Combination, Gravity, etc. They are, however, cognizable in two ways, namely, 
intuitively, in rare cases, as in the case of sagely cognition (IX. ii. 13), or 
through the medium of alaukika or extraordinary presentation of objects to the 
Soul, Extraordinary presentation is three-fold, being sdmdnya-laksana^ 
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jndnalaksam, and yogajadharma, that is, presentation through the media of 
the genus, cognition, and virtue born of yoga. Presentation by the genus 
consists in the cognition of the genus itself; without it there can be no conception 
or formation of the general idea from particular instances; or, as the concep- 
tualist would prefer to say, without it there can be no cognition of the concept 
which has a real existence apart from concrete embodiment. Presentation by 
cognition consists in the immediate contact with the mind, of that in respect 
of which cognition is going to arise. As in “ Fragrant Sandal-wood : " here 
the concept ‘ fragrance ’ may be revealed by presentation by the genus, but 
‘ fragrance-ness ’ can be revealed only by presentation by cognition. Yogaja~ 
dharnia is two-fold, according as it is produced in those who are united and in 
those who are disunited (IX. i. 13). It is of inconceivable efficacy and makes 
everything, e.g., omniscience, possible to man. Tho process of perception 
through presentation constituted by Yoga has been elaborately described by 
Kanada in the apiiorisms IX. i. ir, 12, 13, 14, and 15. 

The Vaideaika doctrine of realism is founded upon this theory of percep¬ 
tion. 

(A) Attribute. 

The characteristic of an Attribute is that it naturally inheres in Sub¬ 
stances, does not contain an Attribute itself, and is not an independent caUse 
of conjunction and disjunction (I. 1. 16). There are twenty-four Attributes, 
namely. Colour, Taste, Smell, Touch, Number, Measure or Quantity, Separate¬ 
ness, Conjunction, Disjunction, Priority, Posteriority, Understanding or Cog¬ 
nition, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion, Volition, Gravity, Fluidity, Viscidity, 
Potentiality (Velocity, Elasticity and Impression), Merit, Demerit, and Sound 
(I. i 6), Of these. Colour, Taste, Smell, Touch, Priority, Posteriority, Fluidity, 
Viscidity, and Velocity are attributes of corporal or ponderable or finite Sub¬ 
stances; Cognition, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion, Volition, Merit, De-merit, 
Impression, and Sound are attributes of (two of the) incorporal or imponderable 
or infinite Substances, namely, the Soul and Ether; while Number, Quantity, 
Separateness, Conjunction, and Disjunction are attributes of both finite and infi¬ 
nite substances. Conjunction, Disjunction, Duality, Separateness of Two, etc. 
inhere in more Substances than one, and the rest inhere in single Substances. 
Colour, Taste, Touch, Smell, Viscidity, constitutional Fluidity, Cognition 
Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion, Volition, Merit, Demerit, Impression, and 
Sound are distinctive or particular attributes, and Number, Quantity, Separate¬ 
ness, Conjunction, Disjunction, Priority, Posteriority, Gravity, occasional Fluidi¬ 
ty, and Velocity are general attributes. Sound.iToucb, Colour, Taste, and Smell 
are apprehensible by the external senses severally; Number, Quantity, Sepa¬ 
rateness, Conjunction, Disjunction, Priority, Posteriority, Fluidity, Viscidity, 
and Velocity are apprehensible by two senses jointly; Cognition, Pleasure' 
Pain, Desire, Aversion, and Volition are apprehensible by the internal organ 
or Mind ; while Gravity, Merit, Demerit, and Impression are super-sensuous. 
Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch, which are not produced by burning. Quantity, 
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Unity* Individualityi Gravity, Fluidity, Viscidity, aud Velocity, are preceded 
by like attributes iu their causes; while Cognition, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, 
Aversion, Volition, Merit, Demerit, Impression, and Sound are not so prece* 
ded- Cognition, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion, Volition, Merit, Demerit, 
Impression, Sound, Quantity produced by loose conjunction as in a mass of 
cotton, subsequent Conjunction, occasional Fluidity, and Colour, Taste, Smell, 
and Touch which are not produced by burning, are the effects of Conjunction ; 
Copjunction, Disjunction, and Velocity at e effects of Action ; and Sound and 
subsequent Disjunction are effects of Disjunction. Priority. Posteriority, 
Duality, Separateness of Two, etc., depend upon Understanding. Colour, Taste, 
Smell, Touch which is not too hot, Sound, Quantity, Unity, Individuality, and 
Viscidity originate their likes ; Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion, and Volition 
originate their unlikes; while Conjunction, Disjunction, Number, Gravity, 
Fluidity, hot Touch, Cognition, Merit, Demerit, and Potentiality originate both. 
Cognition, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion, Impression, and Sound originate 
their effects in the same substratum in which they themselves inhere; Colour, 
Taste, Smell, Touch, Quantity, Viscidity, and Volition originate their effects 
in a different substratum ; while Conjunction, Disjunction, Number, Individu¬ 
ality, Gravity, Fluidity, Velocity, Merit, and Demerit originate their effects in 
both places. Gravity, Fluidity, Velocity, Volition, Merit, Demerit, and a par¬ 
ticular Conjunction (called Impact and Impulse) are causes of Action or Change. 
Colour, Taste, Smell, Touch which is not too hot. Number, Quantity, Individu¬ 
ality, Viscidity, and Sound are non-combinative causes ; Cognition, Pleasure, 
Pain, Desire, Aversion, Volition, Merit, Demerit, and Impression are efficient 
causes ; Conjunction, Disjunction, hot Touch, Gravity, Fluidity, and Velocity 
are both; while Priority, Posteriority, Duality, Separateness of Two, etc., 
possess no causality at all. Conjunction, Disjunction, Sound, and particular 
attributes of the Soul are separable, that is, may or may not exist in their 
substrata > while the rest are inseparable, that is, always exist in their sub¬ 
strata, Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch, which are not due to burning, and 
Quantity, Unity, Individuality, constitutional Fluidity, Gravity, and Viscidity 
endure so long as their respective substrata endure; while the rest vanisfi 
even dtiring the continuance of their substrata.* 

The reader will find a detailed account of the mode of production, destruc¬ 
tion, and apprehension of these attributes in the body of the book {vi(/e Books 
VI, VII, VllI, IX, and X). 

(c) Action. 

The characteristic of Action is that it inheres in one Substance only, does 
not possess Attribute, and is an independent cause of Conjunctions and Dis¬ 
junctions (I. i, 17, 30, a6, and 30). There are five kinds of Action, vie.,' Throw¬ 
ing Upwards, Throwing Downwards, Contraction, Expansion, and Going or 
Motion (I. i. 7). Although Motion is synonymous with Action, yet it is sepa¬ 
rately, mentioned here with the object of including such other forms of Action 

*.7bbi summary is taken from the Paddrfha-Ofuirnui-Suipgraha of PrasaatOTidda. 
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as Rotation, Evacuation, Percolation, etc. Action is speedily destroyed (II. ii. 
25). It appears in corporal or finite Substances only (II. i 21I, sothatit does 
not appear in Time, Space, Ether, and Soul, as well as in Attribute, and Action 
(V. ii. 21 and 22). Action is produced from Gravity, Fluidity, Volition, and 
Conjunction (I. i. 29). It is destroyed by Conjunction produced by itself 
(I. i. 14, and II. i. 23). It operates as a non-conibinative cause (X. ii. 3), and 
produces its effect in its own substratum as well as in other places. It does 
not originate its like ( I. i n, 24, and 31), nor does it originate Substance (I. i. 
21, 22, and 31) 

Actions may be volitional or non-volitional, as in the familiar instance of 
throwing down a pestle into a mortar, and its bounding back, where, again, all 
the actions are produced from Conjunction, except the original action which 
is produced from volition (V. i i, 2, 3, 4. 5, and 6). Gravity causes falling 
down in the absence of Conjunction (V. i. 71, as in raining (V. ii. 3), and of 
Velocity (V. i. 18), as in the falling down of a discharged arrow which shoots 
up in the sky in consequence of Impulse and Velocity (V. i. 17). Other in¬ 
stances of non-voliiional action are the playful movements of the hands and 
legs of a child (V. i. n), the bursting forth of burning bodies, and the move¬ 
ments of the body of a sleeping person (V. i. 13I. Evaporation of water is 
caused by tlie rays of the sun through conjunction with Air, etc. (V. ii. 5 and 61. 
Formation and dissolution of clouds is caused by conjunction of Fire (V. ii, 
8,9, 10, and It). Fluidity causes the flowing of waters on the surface of the 
earth (V. ii, 4). 

Action is also produced from Impact and Impluse (V. ii, 1), and also from 
Adriftam, the U{tsecu principle, that is, the sum total of the potential after¬ 
effects of previous acts voluntarily produced (V. i. 15, V. ii, 13 and 17). 

Voluntary action, under particular chcumstances, becomes the source 
of dharma, merit, or adharma, demerit, as the case may be ; involuntary action 
does not produce dharma or adharma. 

(d) GemSy and (r) Species. 

Genus is the principle of assimilation, and Species is the principle of 
differentiation. Both the notions are relative to the understanding (I. ii, 3 ) 
Existence, however, is the ^e«Ms, as it causes assimilative cognition 

only (I. ii. 4.) Substance-ness or that which makes substance what it is, 
Attribute-ness or that which makes Attribute what it is, and Action-ness or 
that which makes Action what it is, are, for example, both genera and species 
(I. ii. 5.) While the ivfima species are those ultimate differences, final 
species, which inhere in each individual ultimate atom. Soul, Mind, and in 
Space, Time, and Ether, thereby constituting their distinctive peculiarities, 
and account for the very great variety of things and events in the universe 
( 1 . ii. 6.) It is, as has been already pointed out, on account of the recognition 
oi WxtsQ injimce species^ that the system of ATawdrfa is called the philosophy of 
Final Species. Genus and Species, again, are both eternal. Genus presup¬ 
poses more than one individual, different from one another in all other 
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respects. The supposition of genus and species in genus and species and 
combination would entail infinite regression. (VIII. i 5.) 

Now, by ‘ Existence’ we mean that which, in the case of Substance, 
Attribute, and Action, makes possible intuition and predication in the form 
that it is existent (I. ii. 7). It is not identical with Substance, Attribute, and 
Action (I ii. 8, 9, and to). And there is but one Existence (I. ii. 17). Substance- 
ness, Attribute>ness, and Action-ness also are not identical with Substance, 
Attribute, and Action (I. ii. 11, 12, 13, I4, 15, and 16.) 

(/) Combination. 

Combination is that relation of things, inseparably associated by nature 
and bearing to one another the relation of the container and the contained,-—' 
which is the source of intuition in the form of ‘It is here’ (VII. ii. 26). This 
is the relation of parts and wholes, of objects and their attributes, of action 
and that in which it appears, of genus and species and things in which they 
reside, and of eternal substances and their ultimate differences. Combination 
is not mere Conjunction. For, Conjunction is the association, externally pro¬ 
duced, of things existiiig'separateiy in nature ; its various causes are action of 
either of two things, action of both, and another Conjunction (Vll. ii. 9); it 
terminates in Disjunction, is perceptible to the sense, is manifold, and is perish¬ 
able; whereas none of these characteristics exists in Combination, On the 
contrary, Combination has no production (V. ii. 23I, is super-sensuous, eternal, 
and one (VII. ii. 28). It is established by inference, and is quite distinct from 
Substance, Attribute, Action, Genus, and Species (VII. it. 27.) 

{g) We shall now briefly dwell upon the second main division of Name- 
able Things, that is. Non-existence. Non-existence is primarily two-fold, 
non-existence of relation and non-existence of identity. Non-existence of 
relation is divided as antecedent, as of a water-pot prior to its coming into 
existence, consequent, as of the water-pot subsequent to its passing out of 
existence, and absolute, as darkness. Non-existence of identity is such that the 
nature of a cow does not exist in a horse, and vice versa. Non-existence is an 
oBject of perception (IX. i. i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10.) 

The aphorisms of Kandda, just now cited,- are specially directed to contro¬ 
vert the Sdmkhya theory, Sat-kdrya-vdda, that the effect is existent even prior 
to its production. Vide also 1 . ii. i and VII. ii. 8. 

7. THE VAIS'bSIKA THEORY OP CREATION AND DIS.SOEDTION 
OF THE COSMIC SYSTEM.* 

We have aheady observed that Kandda does not carry his analysis of 
the Cosmic System behind the start of what may be called secondary creation. 
This limitation of his enquiry should be constantly borne in mind in estimating 
the soundness of his theories. Now, at the beginning of secondary creation, 
there exist ultimate atoms of Earth, Water, Fire, and Air, and Time. Space, 

•Read II. i. 18 , 19 . IV. i. 1 , 2 , 3 , 4 , 5 . V. il. 1 , 12 , 13 . VII. ii. 9 , 10 . X. ii. 2 . 
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Ether, Souls aud Minds. Primary Creation means the emanation or evolution 
of these entities from the Supreme being ; but with this we are not at present 
concerned. It should be observed, however, that the system of the universe 
has no internal purpose of its own, but that it exists for the sake of the 
Souls. In other words, the evolution of the world is not an end in itself; the 
reason of its existence lies in so far as it explains, accounts for, makes possible 
and helps the evolution of the Souls, travelling in succession through all forms 
of mortal existence, under the influence Adris^am, according to the law of 
Karma. It should be also observed that each secondary creation and each 
secondary dissolution that follows the former, make up one cycle, the duration 
of which is twice 15,55,20,00,00,00,00,0 years, and a number of^uch eyrie roll 
by before one great cycle of primary creation and ultimate dissolution can be 
completed. In each minor cycle, the great Lord presides over the universe, 
during integration, as the Evolver, and, during disintegration, as the With* 
drawer. 

Now, at the close of the period of the Evolver, the great Lord desires to 

give rest to the struggling souls,-struggling to get relief from the sufferings 

of mortal existence and release from the chain of Adri&\ai ^; and no sooner is 
such desire entertained by Him than are suspended the functions of the 
Adrtftaixt, unseen pi inciples, appertaining to every Soul, which aie the primary 
causes ol the formation of bodies, of senses, and of Earth, Water, Fire, and 
Air. And the same desire of the Great Lord, penetrating into Souls and 
Ultimate Atoms, produces actions which result in disjunction ol the constituent 
causes of the bodies and senses, and on the cessation hereby of the conjunction 
of those causes, disintegration continues till the Ultimate Atoms are reached. 
Likewise, Earth, Water, Fire, and Air are, one after another, resolved back 
into their Ultimate Atoms. These Ultimate Atoms and Souls, charged with 
merit, demerit, and latent impressions, exist in a state of disintegration during 
the period of the Withdrawer. Such is the process of secondary dissolution. 

At the close of the period of disintegration, again, the Great Lord desires 
to create, and thereupon, under the influence of Adntl^ar^, merit and demerit, 
appertaining to every Soul, action is produced in the ultimate atoms of Air, 
through conjunction with the desire of the Lord, and the great element of Air 
is thereby produced in the serie.s of binary atomic aggregates, etc,, and floats 
on Ether in ceaseless flow. In the same way, and following the same course 
of evolution, the great element of Water appears, in Air, from the ultimate 
atoms of Water; thereafter the great elements of Earth appears, in Water, 
from the ultimate atoms of Earth ; and lastly, the great element of Fire, appears, 
in Earth, from the ultimate elements of Fire. I he four great elements having 
thus sprung into existence, the very will-power of the Great Lord causes the 
appearance of the Great Egg from the composition of terrene and igneous 
atoms, and therein appears the Evolver, and takes up the work of creation of 
living beings, and, according to the stored up consequences of acts performed 
by the Souls in the previous cycle, evolves Sulas, Prajdpatis, the Desire-horns, 
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Manus, Celestials, Seers, Pitris, Men, and all other animals, high and low, 
all differing from one another in cognition, experience, and length of life, 
and endows them with religious tendency, cognition, dispassion, and other 
excellences in accordance with their deserts. Such is the process of secondary 
creation, 

Kanada of course has not given us such a complete account of creation 
and dissolution in his Aphorisms. But ttiis is the traditional view, and the 
reference to the above in his aphorisms is, in the circumstances of the case, 
sufficient to show that he accepts it. 

Now, in the above account we have started with ihe existence of Ultimate 
Atoms and of Adrifpm. We will now see how Ka^dda proves their existence. 

{a) Ultimate Atoms. 

The eternal is that which is existent and uncaused (IV. i. i). The eternal 
exists (IV. i. 4). Things as they appear in nature cannot be eternal, for, being 
effects, they are destroyed, as they are produced. In them, however, the 
relation of parts and wholes is a matter of ordinary experience. It cannot be 
unlimited, since, otherwise, there would be no difference in quantity between 
mount Meru and a grain of mustard seed, both being oi iginated by infinite 
parts Therefore, a substance without parts must be the limit, and that 
substance is the ultimate atom (IV. i. 2). It is eternal (IV. i. 5, and Vll, i. 20) 
and imperceptible. And as there are four elements, so there are four classes 
of Ultimate Atoms, 

(b) A dp f tarn. 

Adrifpm has been declared to be the cause also of earthquake and other 
terrestrial disturbances (V. ii. 2), of the growth, flowers, fruits, and the like 
cf trees (V. ii. 7), of desire for particular objects (VI. ii. 10), and of other 
effects (V. i. 15 and V. ii. 13). What, then, may be this adpf^am ? It is, 
as its name implies, an unseen principle, capable of initiating changes. It is 
intended to denote the potential after-effects of volitional acts performed in 
previous births. It consists of dharma, merit, and adharma, demerit, and 
inheres in the Soul. The doctrine of adrie^am is based upon the law of 
karma which includes causation and conservation of energy. The existence 
of adpe^am may be demonstrated in the following manner : Voluntary act 
is an act done with a definite purpose or end. Such ends are within view 
in the case of acts like milking, cooking, etc; fruits of certain other acts, e,g., 
sowing, ploughing, planting, etc., appear in the near or distant future, as the 
case may be, but, in any ease on earth, and generally within the life-time of the 
agent; while there are other acts such as sacrifice, charity, pure living, high 
thinking, religious observances, etc., (VI. ii. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9), the fruits of 
which are not enjoyable on earth. These acts cannot be said to be purposeless ; 
nor can name and fame be the result of them, for they are not performed with 
an eye to it. On the other hand, as the Veda declares. Exaltation is the 
fruit of acts the purposes of which are not within sight (VI. ii. j and X. ii. 8), 
and the authority of the Veda rests on the strongest proof (II. i. 3 and X. ii. 9). 
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Now, Exaltation Includes spiritual intuition of the self, the result of Yoga 
or holy communion, as well as enjoyment of heaven, the result of sacrifice, 
almsgiving, ministration, and the like. These results obviously accrue in the 
most distant future; so that they cannot be directly or immediately connected 
with their respective causes, that is, acts which by nature (II. ii. 25) speedily 
vanish out of existence. Hence it follows that there is, in these cases, an 
intermediate common substratum of the action and the fruit, and this is 
adrifftam It is, in other words, an acquired capability or tendency of the 
Soul. The same method of demonstration applies to the case of adharma 
produced from cruelty, impurity, and the like causes, 


8. kanadI’s theory op the cosmic evolution op the soul. 

Activity may be Sakdma, directed to the attainment of objects of desire 
or the avoidance of objects of aversion, or Ni^kdma, employed, not with a view 
to enjoy the consequences, but in a spirit of devotion to duty. Sakdma activity 
is the source of aarif drrt (q.v.) or dhorma and adharma, and Nifkdma activity 
produces purification of the chilla or mind, i.e., the internal organ, of the/autls 
of desire and aversion The former induces inclination to worldly expei ience, 
and the latter induces disinclination towards it. Now, under the influence of 
Avidyd (q.v. I, the Soul, possessing desire aversion, &ce\\i\yes dharma mA 
adharma which lead it into worldly existence. If the quantum of dharma is 
greater than that of adharma, tlie Soul comes into conjunction with agreeable 
physical organism, senses, and objects, in strict accordance with the results of 
pi^evious acts to be enjoyed, in the world of Brahmd, ladra, Prajdpati, Pitrts, 
or Men. If, on the other hand, the quantum of adharma is greater than that of 
dharma, the Soul comes into conjunction with disagreeable body, senses, and 
objects, amongst Pretas or a clas.s of fallen Souls and the lower animals, as well 
as in the vegetable kingdom, etc. In this way, in consequence of dharma and 
adharma, the Soul undergoes, over and over again, a cabined, cribbed and 
confined existence, in the celestial, human, animal, and hellish kingdoms. This 
is the order of creation. 

It does not follow, however, that the law of ^arwn, in other words, the 
doctrine of adrii(\am, binds the Soul as with a chain of iron, so that there can 
be no escape from it, except, if it be, by means of an extraordinary intervention, 
immediate or mediate, on the part of God. For Kai}dda, or, for the matter of that, 
any Hindu thinker, does not advocate determinism in Philosophy nor preaches 
vicarious salvati »n in Religion. On the contrary, it is the pride and glory of 
Hindu philosophy and Hindu Religion (between which tliere has never been 
any divorce, as in the west) that ii upholds and vindicates the intrinsic freedom 
of the Soul, and teaches to the world fur all time that, as the Soul happens to 
be the cause of its own suffering, real or imaginary whatever that may be, so 
it is quite capable of working out its own salvation, which no external ageopy 
can do tor it. 
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Now, Kanhda's idea of salvation or more properly, release, moksa, wherein 
consists NHtdreyasam, the Supreme Good, is relative to what the state of trans- 
migratory existence, over and over again, as described above, implies. In the 
first place, it implies a state of bondage, —of slavish attachment to objects of 
pleasure and pain, of desire and aversion,—of limitation by the physical embo¬ 
diment, by the senses, and by the surroundings, in time, place, and situation 
and circumstances. In the second place, it implies all that is the necessary 
accompaniment of such mortal existence,—multitude of afflictions caused by 
influences from within the body as well as from outside it, from physical, animal, 
human, and superhuman agencies,—in one word, pain, or suffering, technically 
called, the three-fold afflictions, The Supreme Good, therefore, consists in the 
final cessation of these three-fold applications ( 1 . i. 4), and Release means 
release from the coil of mortality (V. II. 18). 

How then can Release be obtained? We have seen that dharma and 
adharma are causes of birth, that is conjunction of Soul with body, mind, and 
life, and of death, that is, disjunction of body, mind, and Soul (V. ii. 17 and VI. 
ii. 15). Application to acts which produce dharma and adharma, is induced by 
Desire and Aversion (VI. ii. 14), Desire and Aversion arise respectively from 
pleasure and pain (VI. ii. 10), and promiscuously from habit (VJ. ii. 11). adri§tam 
(VI. ii. 12) and racial characteristics (VI. ii. 13). Pleasure and Pain result 
from contact of Soul, sense, mind, and object (V. ii. 10), action of the 
mind establishing connection between the Soul and the senses and objects. 
Action does not originate in the mind when it has become steady in 
the Soul; after this, there is non-existence of pain in the embodied Sq]u!. 
It is this stale, o'f permanent impossibility of pain, which is called y<^a 
or holy communion (V. ii. 16). In yoga, the Soul acquires perfect control 
over the internal and external senses, and once more regains its natural 
freedom from all limitation in respect of cognition as well as volition 
and creative power (Vl. II. 16). It then derives accurate knowledge of previ¬ 
ously produced dharma and adharma, which have to be experienced in other 
bodies and places, builds up various bodies suitable to such experience, and 
exhausts that dharma and adharma by experiencing them in those bodies. And 
Release consists in the non-existence of conjunction with the body, whether 
after death or during life, as is the case with those who are called Jivanmukta, 
i.e., released while living, when there is, at the same time, no potential body 
existing, and consequently re-birth cannot take place in future (V. ii. '18), 
Emancipation, therefore, characterised as final cessation of pain, ensues on 
the cessation of birth, due to cessation of tendency to acts which bind down, 
ill consequence of non-production of subsequent dharma and adharma, oil 
account of the dispersion of the mists of faults characterised as desire, averstou, 
and infatuation, by means of spiritual intuition of the Soul in the state of yoga. 




THE VAISESIKA SUTRAS OF KANADA 

WITH THE 

COMMENTARY OF I^ANKARA MI^^RA 

AND 

EXTRACTS P’ROM THE GLOSS OF JAYANARAYANA 
Book First—Chapter First. 

Upaskim.—Salutation to Sri Ganosa. I l>ow to Hara, who has the hoavonly river 
playing on the lap of hla uptled matted looks, and whoso forohoad Is adorned with the 
ombellishor of the night. My salutations constantly roach tliose two, Kanida and Bha- 
vandtha, by whom I have boon thoroughly enlightened in the Vaise^ika system. May 
success attend this venture of mine who, like the funambulist in the air, walk here 
without any support, with the only help of the SAtrnm (rope or aphorism). 

Being overcome with the three-foM alHictions,* people endowed 
with discriminative intelligence, collected from the various l^rutis, Srhritis, 
ItihAsas ami Puranas, in the course of their search for a radical remedy 
for the prevention of the three afflictions, that the immediate under¬ 
standing of the principle of the Soul or simply, self-realization, alone is 
that remedy. They then approached the very kind sage Kan&da with 
the desire of enquiring of him the way for the attainment of that even. 
Now, the sage KanAda, possessing knowledge of essences, lordliness and 
dispassion, remembering that it is the knowledge of tlie essences of the 
six padarlhas (predicables) by way of their resemblance and difference, 
which is the great way for the attainment of self-realization, and thinking 
that that knowledge will be of easy access to them through the dharma 
of renunciation and that therefore he will first of all teach them 
dharma (piety) as it is in itself and in its characteristics, and after that, 
the six paiiarthan also, by their enuinoration, definition, and demonstra¬ 
tion,—proposes, in order to draw their attention : 

• I.e., Pains due to (1) mental and bodily proco.sses, (2) physical forces and (3) .Spirits 
and such otbor entities, and other created beings, men, animals, etc. 
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Vivriti. —He who of His own will spreads out the production, pre¬ 
servation, and destruction of the universe ; He who, even though shining 
forth in suppi’ession of all these, still is not known by other than wise 
men ; He, by knowing whom as He is in Himself, men are saved from 
further immersion into the waves of the stream of transmigration ; the 
same is Bhava (i.e., the Lord of Creation), and He is easy of access by 
the path of communion with Him in constant devotion. May He be 
pleased to give you prosperity. I adore Bhavani (the consort of Bhava), 
Maherfl (the consort of Maheila, the Great Lord), who. Herself bearing 
limbs as dark as the cloud, still dispels the mass of darkness by myriads 
of collected rays; who while cutting asunder the bond of re-birth of Her 
devotees, is Herself bound by love to Bhava and is His constant delighter ; 
who, although She is a lady of high birth, yet wears the clothes of the 
quarters; who, although She is born of the Immobile (the Himalaya', 
still moves from place to place ; and who, while being the consort of the 
Pure (Siva), is seated on a corpse. 

After bowing to his good preceptor, the fo)tunate twice-born 
Jayan^rayaija is writing out the vivriti (explanation or elaboration) of the 
aphorisms of Kanada for the pleasure of livara. 

Here indeed one and all of the disciples, desiring to throw off the 
multitude of afflictions arising from birtli, decrepitude, death, and the 
like, hear from the various Srutis, Smritis, Itilnlsas, Puranas, etc., that 
the vision of the reality of the Self is the fundamental means of escaping 
them. Thus, there is the Sruti : “ Verily, verily, the Self is to be seen, to 
be heard about, to be thought over, and meditated upon. Verily, 0 verily, 
this is (the measure of) immortality (Brihadaranyaka 2, 4, 5); ” also, “ when 
the Purusa (the in-dweller) will know himself—the Self—as “ I am,” then 
wishing what, for which desire, will he pursue tlie course of transmigra¬ 
tion ? ” And the Sihriti also ; By elaborating his undeistanding in three 
ways, namely by sacred writings, inference, and habitual flow of contem¬ 
plation, a person attains to laudable communion.” 

Now, some disciples, who were unenvious and who had properly 
studied the Vedas and the Veda/igas, (i.e., treatises regarded as so many 
limbs as it were of the Vedas) and had also achieved the Sravaria [i.e., the 
stage of self culture known by the name, audition, in other words the mere 
acquisition of knowledge or information as referred to in the preceding 
paragraph), with due rites approached the great and mightyago Kanada 
for the purpose of manana or intellection (the second stage of self-culture, 
i.e., that of discriminative undeistanding). Thereupon that sage, full of 
great compassion, taught them a system (of self-culture) iu Ten Books. 
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There in the First Book he has stated the entire group of padarthas 
(Predicables); in the Second Book he has ascertained Substance ; in the 
Third Book he has described the Soul and the Inner Sense; in the 
Fourth Book he has discussed the body and its constituents ; in the 
Fifth Book lie has established Karma (Actionj; in the Sixth Book 
he lias considered Dharma (piety) according to Sruti ; in the Seventh 
Book he has established Attribute and Samavdya (co-inherence or com¬ 
bination); in the Eighth Book lie has ascertained the manifestation of 
knowledge, its source, and so on ; in the Ninth Book he has established 
particular or concrete understanding; and in the Tenth Book he has 
established the differences of the attributes of the Soul. 

The operation of this treatise (towards teaching) is three-fold ; Enu¬ 
meration, Definition, and Examination or Demonstration. Classification 
or Division is a particular form of Enumeration ; and hence it does not 
constitute an additional method. 

Although this system is mainly concerned with the determination 
of the Predicables, still, inasmuch as Dharma, being at the root of the 
knowledge of the essence of the Predicables, possesses a prominence of 
its own, therefore he (KanS.da) proposes to ascertain that (Dharma) first 
of all: 

Subject Proposed, 

m I ? n n 

OT Atha, now. Atah, therefore. Dharnimam, piety, religion. 

Vyakbyasyamafi, (We) shall explain. 

1. Now, therefore, we shall explain Dharma. —1. 

VpasMra.—' Atha ’ indicates sequence to the desire of the disciples. ‘Atah ’—Because 
disciples, skilful in Srava'ja (audition), etc., and unenvious, approached (him), therefore. 
Or the word ‘ atha ’ has the sense of auspiciousness. For it has been said : “ OmMra 
(aum) and the word At/ia—these two came out, at the beginning, by breaking through 
the throat of Brahm4 ; 'hence both of them are auspicious." And it is as it should be. 
How, otherwise, is it possible on the part of the great sage, while composing the Vaisefrika 
system of self-culture, not to observe the auspicious ceremony, which has acquired the 
obligatory nature of a duty, by a succession of observances by pious men 1 It cannot be 
said, on the other side, •* The non-observance might be due to the experience of the non- 
apperance of fruit even where the auspicious ceremony has been observed and of the 
appearance of fruit oven whore it has not been observed; since a wise man does not 
engage in a useless pursuit.” For its usefulness becomes certain on the supposition of 
its observance in another birth in the case of the above non-observance where the fruit 
still appears, and of defect in some part (of the ceremony) in the case of the above obser- 
yanoe, where the fruit iiot still appear. Again there qeed be also no apprebensiou 
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of its uselessness merely on account of the non-appearance, for the time being, 
of the fruit of that the obligatory nature of which has been taught in the Sruti and can, 
be inferred from the conduct of the elect or polite. Nor is it that there can be no suppo¬ 
sition of something in another birth since It must produce its fruit in this (one) life only j 
because, as in the case of the sacrifloe for the birth of a son, so here the characteristlo 
of producing fruit in one and the same life is not proved to exist. Whereas the character¬ 
istic of producing fruit in one and the same life belongs to KArtn (sacrifice for rain) and. 
other sacrifices, because these are performed with that desire alone. Here the agent is 
desirous of completion, as the agent in a sacrifice is desirous of heaven. The difference 
is that there the object (of the observance) is a new entrance in the shape of adri^tam, 
while here it is the annihilation of hindrances, since the undertaking is with the desire 
that what has been begun may be safely completed. 

It cannot be said that the consequence of the observance is the mere 
annihilation of hindrances while completion will follow from its own 
cause. For, the mere annihilation of obstacles is not in itself an object of 
volition, whereas completion as the means of happiness is an object of 
volition, and it is also uppermost in the mind. Moreover the mere 
destruction of demerits is not the end ; for that being otherwise capable 
of accomplishment by propitiation, singing the name of God, crossing 
the river Karmanasiii, etc., there will he a plurality of causes, i.e,, a violation 
of the rule (that only the observance of the omen will produce the end). 
If it is held that the destruction of demerits is the end, as the destruction 
of the particular demerits which obstruct the fulfilment of the undertaking, 
then the fulfilment itself properly becomes the end. Here too there will 
be a violation ol the rule, since such destruction of particular demerits is 
producible by gift of gold, bathing (at the confluence of the Gang& and 
Yamuna) at Praytlga (Allahabad), etc. ; and it will be rash to speak of 
them as so many good omens. 

Again, the causality of the good omen consists in this that it being 
observed, the completion must necessarily follow. So it has been said : 

“ Because of the rule that the end necessarily results from an act, complete 
in all its parts, according to the Veda.” Hence an alternative cause also is 
certainly a cause, for the idea of a cause in the Veda refers only to the 
uniformity of immediateness or to the immediate sequence of the effect. 
It is perverse to suppose a difference in kind in the effects, in the case of 
a plurality of causes. Where causality has to be deduced from sequence 
(i.e., cause to effect) as well as from antecedence (i.e , from effect to cause) 
there the rule of antecedence to the effect should be observed, but not in 
the Veda also, where the question of (arguing from effect to cause or) 
regression or reversion does not figure as a weighty consideration. Thus 
there is no violation of the rule that the omen being observed in all its 
parts, the completion necessarily follows, 
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Now, completion or fulfilment is that on the performance of which 
arises the belief that this act has been completed. la the case of writings, 
it consists in the writing of the last sentence, in the case of a sacrifice, 
etc., in the final oblation, in the case of a cloth, etc., in the addition of the 
last thread, in the case of going to a village, etc., in the final contact of 
the feet with the village ; and it should be similarly understood in all 
other cases. Therefore in the case of completion due to auspicious 
observance, even if we suppose a difference in kind in the effect, 
still there is no violation of the rule in both respects (sequence and 
reversion). 

An auspicious observance is an act which brings about fulfilment 
as its end by the path of the annihilation of obstacles, and that is really 
of tho form of salutation to the deity, etc. Even where obstacles do not 
exist of themselves, although the commonly attributed (as above) 
characteristic of issuing by the path of the annihilation of obstacles is 
absent there, still the idea of tho auspicious observance is not too narrow,, 
because the salutation, etc., as such, possess the incidence of the character¬ 
istic of issuing by the path of tho annihilation of obstacles. This is the 
point.—1. 

The Vivriti adds: Others again say that the non-existence of 
any hindrance having been insured by the virtue born of concentration 
{Yoga), tlie sage did not attend to tiie auspicious observance, or that if he 
did, lie has not inserted that at the beginning of the book. Later 
thinkers, on the other hand, say that as in the treatise of Gautama (i.e., 
Ny&ya Sfitra), in the recital of the word pramana (Proof) which falls 
within the group of the names of God, so too in this treatise, the 
auspicious ceremony has been observed, in the form of reciting the word 
dharma, which also is a synonym of God. 

It should be understood here that dharma leads up to knowledge 
by the way of the purification of the mind (ehitta), thirst after knowledge, 
and so on. For the Veda says : “ They come to thirst after knowledge 

by the performance of sacrifices,” etc. And says the Sifariti also, “ Know¬ 
ledge is produced after demerits or dark deeds have been destroyed by 
good acts.” 

Definition of Dharma. 

IM M I =( » 

qw: Yatafi, whence. Abhyudaya, nifisreyasa- 

siddhih. Exaltation, Supreme Good, Accomplishment. Sah, that. 
Pharma, Piety, Religion, 
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Dharma (is) that from which (results) the accomplish¬ 
ment of Exaltation and of the Supreme Good. 2. 

Upaaloica.—Now he deaoribes the subject proposed : 

‘ Abhyudaya ’ means knowledge of the essences. ‘Nihffreyasain’ is 
final cessation of pain. That from which both of them result is dharma. 
The compound of the two woi-ds, rendered as ‘nihifreyasa’ by the path 
of ‘abhyudaya,’ belongs to that class of compounds which are formed by 
the elision of the middle term ; or it is a Tat-piirusu compound ablatively 
formed. 

This dharma will be later on descidbed as being characterised by 
forbearance. If it is the effect of constant contemplation and other 
practices of Yoga and is the same as adf 'ujtam (the invisible, potential after¬ 
effects of actions, or Merit and lOemerit), tlien it is producible by positive 
performances. 

The Vfittik^, however, says : “ ‘ Abhyudaya ’ is happiness, and 

‘ nihdreyasam ’ the simultaneous annihilation of all tlie particular attri¬ 
butes (i.e., modifications) of the Soul. The proof is that in the case of 
dharma, the body, etc., of Devadatta are made up of elements so directed 
by the particular attributes of the enjoyer or sufferer, and as they are 
•products or effects, they are, as the means of his enjoyment or experience, 
like a garland made by himself.” Now this explanation has been- 
discarded by superficial readers as being not wide enough to apply to 
each and all (a). Whereas in Fact ” what is dharma ? and what its charac¬ 
teristic ? ”—the enquiry of the disciples being of such a general nature, 
the answer comes, “ That from which (.results) the accomplishment of 
Exaltation and of the Supremo Good.” 

Thus, that which leads to the attainment of Exaltation, and also 
that which leads to the attainment of the Supreme Good, both of them 
are dharma. Thus that the invariable cause of the object of volition is 
dharma, being the matter to be expressed, the expression “ the accom¬ 
plishment of Exaltation and of the Supreme Good ” has been used with 
the object of specially introducing the two great objects of volition, viz., 
happiness and absence of pain. Because paradise and emancipation are 
the only great objects of volition, being the objects of desire which is not 
dependent upon desire for ulterior objects. And it will be shown that the 
absence of pain also is an object of volition.—2. 

[Note.—(a). “ Not wide enough to apply to each and all." - The separate character¬ 

istics are that it produces pleasure and that it produces the Supreme Good. The former 
4oes not include the dh^irnia nt niyritti ^nd the latter does not Include the dharma 
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of pravritti. The collective characteristic is that it produces both pleasure and the 
Supreme Good. And this does not include that which produces pleasure only, nor that 
which produces the Supreme Good only. Thus the definition of dharma as explained by 
the Vpittikara is in either case too narrow. This is, according to UpaskAra, the view of 
superficial readers.] 

Authority of the Veda. 

m I 1 I ^ n 

Tadvachanat, being His Word or declai ation, or its (of dharma} 
exposition. Amnfij asya, of the Veda. UPTHIira. FrAmanyahi, authorita¬ 

tiveness. 

3. The authoritativeness of the Veda (arises from 
its) being the Word of God [or being an exposition of dhar¬ 
ma]. —3. 

Vpasknra. —It may bo objected, “Well, the Veda is the authority for this that dharma 
characterised by nivritti is the source of the .Supreme Good by means of the know¬ 
ledge of the essence or reality. But we are doubtful about the authoritativeness of the 
Veda itself, on account of the faults of falsity, contradiction, and repetition. Falsity is 
shown by the non-production of the son, even after the sacrifice for a son has been per¬ 
formed. The homa (oblation to fire) after sun-rise, etc., .actually proscribed in the ordinan¬ 
ces‘He offers oblation unto fire after sunrise, he offers oblation unto fire-before sunrise, 
he offers oblation unto lire at a belated hour,’is counteracted by such texts as ‘SyAva 
(a dog of Yama) eats up the oblation of him who offers oblation unto fire after sunrise, 
S’avala (the other dog of Yama) t>ats up the oblation of him who offers oblation 
unto fire before sunrise, Syava and tiavala eat up the obtation of him who offers oblation 
unto fire at a belated hour,' etc. And repetition surely appears from the mention of the 
thrice recital of the first and the last Sdmidhciii (the Bik III. 27. l-ll. directed to kindle 
fire) in ‘ He will recite the first for three timesi he will recite the last for three times.’ 
besides there is nothing to establish the authoritativeness of the Veda, Its oter- 
nality being uncertain, its eternal freedom from defect also becomes doubtful. On the 
other hand, if it is the product of a human brain, then by the possibility of mistake, over 
sight', uncertainty, waut of skill in the agent, etc., its characteristic of being the infallible 
testimony of a great and good idpta) man, cerUinly becomes doubtful. Thus there is no 
Supreme Good, nor is knowledge of reality its means, nor again is dharma. Thus all this 
remains uncertain,’’ 

To meet this objection he says : 

‘ Tat ’ alludes to God whose existence is a well-known, although the 
word does not appear in the context; as in the aphorism of Gautama, 
“ That is unauthoritative on account of the faults of falsity, contradiction, 
and repetition,” the Veda is alluded to by the word ‘ tat,’ although it does 
not appear in the context. Thus ‘tadvachanat,’ means being the composition 
of Him, Wvara ; ‘amnayasya,’ of the Veda ; ‘ pram3.nyam,’ Or, ‘ tat’ refers 
to dharma only which is close by, i. e., in the context. Thus, of dharma ; 
‘ vachaiiAt,’ being the exposition ; amnayasya, of the Veda ; ‘ pramSnyam ;’ 
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since that statement is really proof which establishes something which is 
authoritative. God and the quality of His bijing an apta (i. e., a great and 
good person) will be established later on. 

Now, with reference to what has been said, namely, “ on account 
of the faults of falsity, contradiction, and repetition,” there in the case of 
falsity, the explanation lies in the supposition of producing result in 
another existence or the supposition of defect in the act, the agent, and the 
instrument, since there is the rule that the result necessaTily follows from 
an act, complete in all its parts, pirescribed in the Veda. Moreover it is 
not the case that the result must appear in this and only this life, as in the 
case of Kartri, (i.e., sacrifice for rain). There the occupation is that of 
one who desires a revival of crops which are getting dry. In the case of 
the sacrifice for a son, the occupation is that of one who desires a son only. 
This is the difference. There is also no contradiction, because the con¬ 
demnatory passages such as “Sy&va eats up his oblations,” etc., have 
reference only to cases where after having particularly vowed oblations 
after sunrise, etc., one performs such homas at other times. Nor is there 
the fault of repetition, because the repetition has this justification that 
eleven mantras for kindling fire having been as a matter of fact recited, 
fifteen such mantras as required by tho text, " By the means of the 
fifteen word-thunders he opposed that enemy who is here,” cannot be 
obtained without reciting the first and the last mantra for three times 
each.—3. 

Vivriti. —Or here the word ‘ tat ’ Itself denotes Itivara, on the strength 
of the saying : “ Oin, Tat, Sat —this has been remembered to be the three¬ 
fold reference to Brahman.” 

Knowledge of Predicahles is the means of attaining the Supreme Good. 

<iTT^Rt a^?nRTfsr:^?Tnu:iiti?i8ii 

Dharmuia-viiiesa-pfasQiat, Produced by a particular dhar- 
ma. y5^ ^tn^*Aq f»TfgH^^TO«tqTitPrt-Pravya-guna-karmma-samanya-vi^esa-sam- 
avayanam, of Substance, Attribute, Action, Genus, Species, and Combination. 
ij^T'n -Padarthaiiam, of the paddrthas or predicables. 

Sadhai mmya-vaidliarmmyabhyam, By means of resemblance and difference. 

r^ttvajnanat, From knowledge of the essence. Nifiiire- 

yasam—The Supreme Good. 
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4. The Supreme Good (results) from the knowledge, 
produced by a particular dharma, of the essence of the Pre¬ 
dicables, Substance, Attribute, Action, Genus, Species, and 
Combination, by means of their resemblances and differences. 
Or, the Supreme Good (results) from (the study of) this 
Treatise or System, produced by a particular virtue, which 
teaches the knowledge, etc.—4. 

Ppasfc im.—'Having described the nature and characteristic of dharma in accordance 
with the desire of the disciples, he lays down the following aphorism for ascertaining 
the subject-matter and the relation : 

Such knowledge of the essences is dependent upon the Vairfe^ika 
System; therefore it goes witliout saying that it too is a source of 
the Supreme Good. If, through its defivation in an instrumental sense, 
namely, that the essence is known by it, the word‘tattvajhana’refers 
to the treatise, then it will not have apposition to the word ‘ dhar- 
raa-vi!fa?a-pras(itat.’ In ‘ dravya-guria, etc.,’ the compound is a ‘ copu¬ 
lative compound’ wherein all the words are .prominent, because the 
knowledge of the essence of all the Predicables is the source of the 
Supi-eme Good. 

Now, here the ‘ relation ’ is understood to be : between the Doctrine 
and the Supreme Good, that of the means and the end or motive ; bet¬ 
ween the Doctrine and the knowledge of the essences, that of form and 
matter ; between the Supreme Good and the knowledge of the essences, 
that of effect and cause ; between the Predicables, Substance, etc., and 
the Doctrine, that of the demonstrable and that which demonstrates. 
And from the knowledge of these relations, those who seek the Supreme 
Good apply themselves to this Doctrine, and those who desire salvation 
apply to it only when they realize that the sage is an dpta or trust-worthy. 

‘ Nihfireyasam ’ is final cessation of pain; and the finality of the 
cessation of pain lies in the non-simultaneousness with the antecedent 
non-existence (i. e., potential existence) of co-extensive pain, or in the 
simultaneousness with the annihilation of all the co-existent and co¬ 
extensive particular attributes of the soul. 

Or salvation is the antecedent non-existence of pain up to the mo¬ 
ment of the annihilation of the innumerable particular attributes. Not 
that it is not an object of volition, being incapable of achievement, because 
even antecedent non-existence can be brought about by the neutralisation 
of the cause. Nor does it thereby lose in the characteristic of being antece¬ 
dent non-existence, because such characteristic remains as the characteristic 
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of the non-existence of that which produces the opposite (i. e., the exis¬ 
tence of pain); and productiveness is merely compatibility with itself. 
Again, antecedent non-existence is not the last member or element, 
BO that it existing, the effect must necessarily appear ; for if it were so, 
then it would follow that an effect also has no beginning. Thus, as in 
the absence of a contributory cause it did not produce the effect so long, 
so also in future it will not produce it without the co-operation of a con- 
tributoi-y cause, the person operating to the eradication of the cause. 
Therefore this aphorism too upholds antecedent non-existence. Hence in 
the second aphorism of Gautama, “ Pain, birth, activity, faults, and false 
notions—on the successive removal of these in turn, there is the removal 
of the one next preceding and thereafter salvation ” the statement of the 
non-existence of the effect on the non-existence of the cause, strengthens 
the idea of salvation as having the form of the antecedent non-existence 
of pain. Removal of activity on the removal of faults, removal of birth 
on the removal of activity, of pain on tlie removal of birth—here removal 
does not mean annihilation but non-production, and that is nothing but 
antecedent non-existence. It is not that the opposite is not known to be 
real, for the opposite is surely known to be real in the form of pain in gene¬ 
ral, as in the case of propitiation, since there too only the non-production 
of pain is expected through the airnihilation of faults. In the world 
also it is seen that the removal of the snake, thorn, etc., has the object of 
the non-production of pain. So the activity of the wise is directed only 
towards removing the causes of pain. 

Some however say : “ Only the absolute non-existence of pain is 
salvation. If it is not seated in the Soul, yet as seated in tJie stone, etc., 
it is proved in the Soul; and its proof lies in the anniliilation of the pain 
which does not accompany the prior non-existence (or potential existence) 
of pain, as it is found in ‘ relation ’ to the annihilation of such pain, see¬ 
ing that such annihilation taking place, there arises the consciousness of 
the absolute non-existence of pain in that place. This being so, such 
texts of the Veda as “He moves about being absolutely relieved of paiu,” 
also become explained.” We reply that it is not so. Absolute non-exis¬ 
tence of pain, being incapable of accomplishment, is not an object of 
voluntary activity. Nor has annihilation of pain any ‘ relation ’ to that, 
since this would entail a technicality. The text of the Veda “ He moves 
about being absolutely relieved of pain ” implies that by way of the 
neutralization of causes i^rior non-existeuce of pain may be reduced into 
a couditioii similar to that of the absolute non-existence of pain. It can¬ 
not be said, “ This is not an object of the Will, as it is not an object of 
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desire which is not externally conditioned, because those only who seek 
pleasure, become active in the removal of pain, seeing that pleasure is not 
produced at the time of pain because it is equally easy to say the contrary 
also. Will not desire for pleasure also bo conditioned by the absence of pain ? 
seeing that men overwhelmed with grief as well as those who turn their 
faces away from pleasure, having in view only the absence of pain, are 
inclined to swallowing poison, hanging themselves, etc. Also it cannot 
be said, “ Even if it is an object of the will, it is so only because it is an 
object of cognition. But salvation as absence of pain is not even an 
object of cognition. Otherwise (i. e., if to be an object of cognition were 
not a necessary condition of being an object of the will) men would 
be inclined to bring about states of swoon, etc.;” for that which is capable 
of being known from the Veda and by inference cannot be reasonably 
said to be unknowable. For there are the texts of the Veda: “He moves 
about being absolutely relieved of pain,” “ By knowing Him only one 
transcends death,” etc. There is inference also: The series of pain, is 
finally or absolutely rooted out, because it is a series like a series of 
lamps ; and so on. It can be known by perception also, since final anni¬ 
hilation of pain for a moment becomes the subject-matter of thought in 
the realization of pain in consciousness, and also because the yogins per¬ 
ceive the future annihilation of pain by virtue of the power born of con-- 
centration (j/oflfa). It cannot be said, “Still, the loss and gain being the 
same, it is not the object of the will, since with pain, pleasure is also 
removed, the removal of both being due to the same set of causes for 
men naturally dispassionate and fearful of dark days of suffering and 
who overestimate every glow-worm of pleasure, are active to that end. It 
cannot again be said, “ Cessation of pain is not the object of the will; 
because cessation of pain which is yet to come, is impossible, pain 
which is past is in the past, and pain which is present will cease 
even without an effort of the person for the activity of the person is 
towards the eradication of causes, as in penances. Thus false knowledge 
attended with desire is the cause of Sartrsdra, i. e., succession of mortal 
existence ; it is rooted out by the knowledge of the truth about the 
Self; and knowledge of the truth about the Self is producible by the 
practices of Yoga ; hence activity in this direction is justified. 

It cannot be said that only the manifestation of permanent pleasure 
is salvation and not the absence of pain ; for there is no proof that pleasure 
can be permanent, if there were such proof then the manifestation of 
pleasure being constant, there would be no difference between a worldly 
and an other-worldly or liberated man, and also manifestation being a 
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product or effect, on its termination there will again follow Sathsdra or 
stream of mortal existence. 

It cannot be said that salvation consists in the laya or disappearance 
of the Jivdtma or embodied Self into the or un-embodied or 

universal Self ; for if laya means amalgamation, then there is an obstacle, 
as two do not become one. It cannot be explained that laya means the 
removal of the subtle embodiment composed of the eleven senses and of- 
the physical organism ; for hereby the absence of the causes of pain being 
implied, it follows that the absence of pain alone is salvation. 

Hereby the doctrine of the Ekadaxidins (a sect who carry staffs 
consisting of single sticks) that salvation means the remaining of the pure 
Self after the cessation of Nescience or false knowledge and that Self is 
by nature true knowledge and happiness, is also refuted, because there is 
no evidence that the Self is knowledge and happiness. The text of the 
Veda “ Brahma is eternal, knowledge, and bliss,” is no evidence, because 
it proves possession of knowledge and possession of bliss. For we have 
the perceptions as “ I know,” and “ I am happy,” but not the perceptions 
“I am knowledge” and “I am happiness." Moreover Brahman being 
even now existent, it would follow that there is no distinction between a 
liberated and a worldly man. The cessation of Avidyii or false kndlvledge 
is also not object of the will. Brahman also, being eternal, is not a stidliya 
or what has to be accomplished. The realization of Brahman within the 
Self, having Him as the object, is not a sddhya or what has to be accom¬ 
plished. Similarly bliss also, having Him as its essence or object, is not a 
sddhya. For these reasons activity directed towards Him is not justified. 

It cannot be said that salvation lies in the cessation of the stream 
of consciousness. For if by cessation is meant the removal of such 
clouds as pain, etc., then this much alone being the object of the will, 
there is no proof by which the stream of consciousness can be carried on. 
Moreover the retention of the stream of consciousness can be done by 
means of the body, etc., and hence the retention of saihsdra or the stream 
of mortal existence also becomes necessary. 

It is therefoi'e proved that cessation of pain as described above is 
alone the Supreme Good. 

In ‘ knowledge of the essence ’ the genitive has been used in the place 
of the accusative. The third case-ending in ‘ Sadharmmya-VaidharmmyS- 
bhyfi-m’ shows the mode (of knowledge). Of these ‘ Sadharmmya ’ means 
recurrent property and ‘ Vaidharmmya ’ divergent property. Although 
a property which is recurrent in one place is divergent in another, an4 
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vice versa, still knowledge in the shape of recurrent and divergent proper¬ 
ties, is here intended. 

Here the enumeration itself of the Predicables, Substance, etc., has 
come to be their division, which has the effect of excluding a more or less 
number. Therefore it follows that as a rule Prodicables are only six in 
number. And this is not proved. If any other Predicable which requires 
to be excluded is knoAvn then the rule does not stand good ; if it is not 
■known, then the exclusion is invalid. It cannot be said that this- is not 
the exclusion of the addition of something else but the exclusion of non¬ 
application ; in other words, that the non-application of the characteristics 
of the six to all predicables or things is excluded. For all known 
predicables having been included by the word ‘ Predicable,’ there is here 
then the fault of proving over again, and also that something else is not 
known. Moreover, which is to be excluded, non-application of the 
characteristics jointly or their non-application seveially? In the first 
alternative, joint non-application prevails everywhere, so that there can be 
no exclusion. It cannot be said that in the second alternative also there 
can be no exclusion as with reference to one another their individual non¬ 
application prevails everywhere ; for the purpose of the rule is to exclude 
the noiirapplication of the characteristics of the six, when, according to 
others, they do not apply to Energy, Number, Similarity, and other 
prodicables recognised by them. Therefore the moaning of the rule that 
Predicables arc only six in number is tliat in all perceptible objects, there 
is application of one or other of the characteristics of the six, and not that 
there is non-application. Now, ‘only,’ if it goes with the noun, it means 
exclusion of the addition of something else ; if it goes with the adjective, 
it means exclusion of non-application; and if it goes with the verb, it 
means exclusion of absolute non-application. Here according to some 
“ only ” has all this three-fold significance; while others say that its force 
lies in mere exclusion and that non-application, addition of something else, 
etc., are things to be excluded, which are derived by association. 

“ Produced by a particular dharma ” is the adjective of “ knowledge 
of the essence.” Here “ particular dharma ” means piety characterised by 
forbearance or withdrawal from the world. If by “ tattvajn4na ” explained 
as “ by this essence is known,” the treatise (i. e., the Aphorisms of 
Kanada) is meant, in that case it should be said that “ particular dharma ” 
means the grace of and appointment from God, for it is hoard that the great 
sago Kanilda composed this System by obtaining the grace of and appoint¬ 
ment froin God, In the aphorism by “ knowledge of the essence ” fhe 
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realization of the truth about the Self in the understanding is intended, 
because such realization alone is competent to root out false knowledge 
attended with desire. “ By knowing Him only one transcends death, no 
other road is known (vidyate) for travelling,” “ Two Bralimans have to be 
known (veditavye),” ‘‘Having no eyes He yet sees, etc.,”—in all these passages 
the word rcdano lias the sense of realization in the understanding. And the 
use of the fifth case-ending in the causal sense in the word ‘ tattvajiianat ’ 
indicates that such realization of the Self comes in the progressive career 
of hearing from the Sdstras, thinking within oneself, meditation, etc.,—4. 

Vivfiti. —‘ Dharmraaviifesaprasutat ’ means produced by a particular 
(good conduct, virtue or) merit, acquired in this life or in previous births. 
It is the qualification of ‘ tattvajnanat ’ (knowledge of essence)., As pointed 
out by the author of Muktavali, ‘ S^dharmmya ’ means common property, 
and ‘ Vaidharmniya ’ means opposing (i. e., distinguishingj property. The 
use of the third case-ending indicates manner. The fifth case-ending in 
‘ tattvajnfinot ’ has the sense of applicability. Thus the meaning is : By 
particular virtue knowledge of essence is produced by means of the 
generic and specific properties of the Predicables, Substances and others ; 
thereafter is produced ‘ intellectual conception ’ of the Self, and next comes 
the realization of the Self in the understanding by constant meditation ; 
after this liberation follows in the train of the removal of false knowledge, 
etc., {Vide NyAya Sfitrain, 1. i. 2.) 

The author of the Upaskara has liowever said : The word ‘ tattva- 
jnana ’ in the aphorism conveys the principal idea of the realization of the 
Self in the understanding; or, if it is interpreted in the instrumental 
sense, it refers to the treatise which is tlie (instrument or) means of such 
realization. In the first of these cases, the word ‘ dharmroaviife^a ’ will 
mean that dharma the characteristic of which is forbearance [nwritti) ; and 
in the latter case it will mean a particular virtue or merit in the form of the 
grace of and appointment from God, according to the tradition that the great 
sage Kanada composed this treatise under the grace and appointment of 
God. And as the causal use of the fifth case-ending bears the sense of 
applicability, the realization of the Self in the understanding will follow 
from the treatise through the chain of intellection, constant meditation, 
and so on, for the word knowing in such texts of the Veda as “ By know¬ 
ing Him only one transcends death,” “ Two Brahmans have to be known,” 
etc., denotes realization in the understanding (f. e., spiritual intuition), 
and that alone is competent to root out false knowledge together with, 
desires,” 
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This should be considered. If the word ‘ tattvajnana ’ in the apho¬ 
rism denotes the realization of one’s Self in the understanding which 
counteracts false knowledge together with desires, then it would follow 
that the expression ‘ by means of generic and specific properties ’ as well 
as the term, ‘ of the Predicables,’ bearing the sense of the sixth case¬ 
ending, have no syntactical connexion. For in the matter of the 
realization of the Self in the understanding there is neither the 
modality of the generic and specific properties, nor the materiality or 
substantiveness of the six Predicables; because they do not exist there, 
as thej' are distinct from the body, etc., whereas the realization of 
the Self in the understanding is only competent to root out desires, 
etc., which are not distinct from the body, etc. It cannot be said that 
in the state of the representation of separateness from the other (i. e., 
the Not-Self) in the Self by the virtue born of Yoga (concentration), 
knowledge of the six Predicables, namely Substance, etc , by means of 
their generic and specific properties, is also produced througli their tem-; 
porary contiguity, inasinucli as tlie subject-matter of such knowledge {i. e., • 
the Predicables, etc.) appeal's there for the time being. For notwithsland-. 
ing that such representation contains such indifferent generic property,: 
etc., within itself, since it is not necessary for the real purpose in view, the : 
description of it by the revered sage will mean so much mad talk on his 
part. 

Again, the venerable author of the Upaskara has brought forward the ’ 
texts “ By knowing Him alone, etc. ” as being evidence that the realization 
of the Self in the understanding is the cause of liberation. That too has 
been improper. For the Supreme vSelf alone being implied by the text,' 
“ I Itnow Him, the Great Person, of the colour of the Sun, beyond the 
reach of darkness, ” the word ‘ tat ’ (that) has reference to the Supreme - 
Self, and therefore it cannot refer to the Jivdtrna (Subordinate or Embo¬ 
died Self) which has not been so implied. So much for the sake of 
brevity. 

Here the enumeration of six Predicables has been made under the 
view of Existence or Being. In fact Non-Existence or Non-Being also 
has been intended by the sage to be another Predicable. Hence 
there is no impropriety either in the aphorism “ Non-existence of effect, 
from non-existence of cause ” (I. ii. 1) of the second chapter or in 
such aphorisms as “ Fjom non-existence of qualification by Action and 
Attribute ” IX. i. 1) of the Ninth Book. Accordingly in the Nydya- 
LUdmti, it has been said : “ Non-existence also should be stated as con¬ 

ducive to the Supreme Good, like the modifications of Existence. This 
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couduciveness is proved by the fact that the non-existenoe of the effect 
follows from the non-existence of the cause in all cases. ” In the Dravya- 
hirandvalt also, Nyaya teachers have admitted that Non-Existence is the 
seventh Eredicable, in the passage ending thus : “ And these Predicables 

have been mentioned as being the principal ones. Non-Enistence, 
however, although it possesses a form of its own, has not been mentioned, 
not that it is something negligible, but because its ascertainment 
is dependent upon the ascertainment of its opposite. ” Thus the know¬ 
ledge of the generic and . specific properties of the seven (and not 
six only) Predicables is conducive to the Supreme Good; and that 
conduciveness, it should be observed, lies in the mode of knowledge 
of marks (linga), etc., in the matter of the establishment of separateness 
from the Not-Self in the Self. 

• iS fii * {■> ■;|> Ci 

The Supreme Good, according to the views of the Nyaya, Vaisiesika, 
and Satikliya philosophies, consists in the permanent cessation of pain, 
and results as the annihilation of pain, Avhich is not synchronous with pain 
co-existent witii itself. In fact, annihilation of ultimate pain is non- 
synchronous with pain co-existent with itself, since no pain can at that 
moment arise in the liberated Soul, With a section of the NyAya thinkers, 
salvation means permanent cessation of demerit only, because, in their 
view, this only can be directly accomplished by the realization of the Self 
in the understanding, as the Veda says, “iVnd his actions wear off when 
he sees that High-aiid-Low (Mundaka 2, 2, 8).” In the opinion of the one- 
staffed Vedantin, salvation lies in the cessation of nescience, and nescience 
is (with him) a different Predicable. In the opinion of the three-staffed 
Vedantin, salvation means the disappearance of the Embodied or finite 
Self in- the Great Self, and results as the cessation of the UpMhi or 
external condition of the Jtoa (Embodied Soul), and of the causal body. 
.Causal body again has been proved to be “ the organic combination of 
the five life-breaths, mind, understanding, and ten senses, arising from 
the elements which have not been compounded {i. e., redintegrated), 
possessing subtle limbs, and bemg the means of experience ii. e., hhoga).” 
The Bhattas however say that salvation consists in the manifestation of 
eternal happiness, and that eternal happiness, though evidenced by the 
Veda and penetrating all living beings {Jivas), is unmanifest in the state 
of transmigration {SarhsAra), and becomes manifest to tie sense, imme¬ 
diately after the realization of the truth about the Self in the unders¬ 
tanding. The possible defects in these views are not shown here for 
fear of increasing the volume of the book. But in all the views the 
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permanent cessation of pain in the state of salvation remains niicontra- 
dicted. And that is our point. 

Now. it may be contended, “ There are additional Predicables such 
as Energy, Similarity, etc. How else can it be explained that in the 
vicinity of the jewel, etc., burning is not caused by that which causes 
burning and is caused when it is not in the vicinity ? Therefore it 
must be imagined that the jewel, etc., counteract the buriung energy 
of that which causes burns, and that the inciting removal of them 
revivifies it. In like manner, similaritj’ also is a different Predicable. 
For it does not fall within the six forma of existence, as it equally 
applies to them all, since such similarity as in “ As bovine-ness is eternal, 
so also is horeseness, ” is perceived. Nor is it a non-existence, as it 
appears in the form of an existence. ” But our reply is that reconciliation 
being possible by the mere supposition of the self-activity of fire, etc., 
existing away from the jewel, etc., or the supposition of the absence, 
etc., of jewel, as the cause of burning, etc., it is not proper to 
imagine infinite Energy, its prior non-existence, and its annihilation. 
It should not be asked again how there can be burning even in the 
close presence of a powerful jewel, because that supposition has 
been made only of the absence of jewels in general, which are powerful 
but remote. In the same way, Similarity also is not a different Predicable, 
but denotes that, while one thing is quite distinct from another thing, the 
one possesses the majority or the chief of the attributes belonging to the 
other ; as the Similarity of the moon in the face, means tliat the face which 
is quite distinct from the moon, possesses the cheerfulness, and other 
attributes belonging to the moon. This in brief. 

Enumeration of Substances. 

II ? I t I v, u 

Prithivi, earth. Apas, water. Tejas, fire, ^rg: Vayus, air. 

t t imw Aka^atn, Ether, Kalati, time. ^ Dik, direction, space, Atma, 
Sell', iisi; Manas, mind, hi, only, Dravyani, substances. 

5. Earth, Water, Fire, Air, Ether, Time, Space, Self, 
and Mind (are) the only Substances.—5. 

Upasfcara.—Because it participates in salvation and is the support of all the Predl- 
cables, therefore he now says by way of giving the division and particular reference of the 
first mentioned Predicable, Substance ;, 

Tti’ has the sense of determination. Thereby the meaning is that 
Substances are nine only, neither more nor less. If it is doubted that 
8 
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the exclusion of a greater or less number having been secured by the force- 
of the division itself, there was no need for the word ‘ iti,’ then it should be 
understood that it being possible to take the aphorism in a merely deno¬ 
tative, indicatory or enumerative sense, the word ‘Iti’ is used to indicate 
that it has the object of division also, and that the word is used also 
to indicate that gold, etc., as well as God are included in them, and also 
that Darkness which may be apprehended to be an additional substance 
is a non-being. The fact that .the words liave not been compounded 
goes to show that tliey are all equally prominent. And the author of the 
aphorisms himself will point out their definitions or differentia} while 
treating of ‘ difference.’ 

It cannot be said that Gold is neither Earth as it has no smell, nor 
water as it has no wetness and natural fluidity, nor Fire as it has weight 
and on the last account, nor Air, nor again Time, etc. ; therefore it is 
something over and above the nine. For, in the first two cases, there can 
be no comparison; in the third case, tliat which has to be proved is sonTe- 
thing imaginary (i.e., that gold is not a transformation of Fire). After 
that there has been analoguous argument, although there is no doubt 
about that which, has to be proved, and also the mark of inference is 
fallacious. He will prove afterwards that gold is a transformation 
of fire—5. 

Viviriti .—It may be objected, “ The writer of the ICandali and the 
Satikhya teachers have held that Darkness is a Substance, And it is 
right. For otherwise how can people have the perception of quality and 
action in it, viz., ‘ Dark Darkness moves’? Now, being devoid of Smell,, 
Darkness is not earth ; as it possesses dark colour it cannot be included 
in Water, etc. Therefore how is it right to say that the substances are nine 
only? ” We reply, “ It is not so, because it is illogical to imagine' another 
Substance, when it can be produced by the abseiice of necessary Light. The 
perception of dark colour is, like the perception of the vault of heaven, 
erroneous. The perception of movement is also an error, occasioned 
by the departure of light, as the perception of movement by the passen¬ 
gers of a boat in respect of the trees, etc., standing on the bank of the 
river, is occasioned by the movement of the boat, etc. The supposition 
that Darkness is a substance will entail the supposition of the antecedent 
non-existence and annihilation of an infinite number of its parts. In the 
opinion of the writer of the Kandali, Darkness is included in Earth. So- 
that according to him there is no impropriety in the exclusion of a 
greater number.” 
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Among these nine divisions of substance, Ether, Time, and Space do 
not form any class, since they have only a single individual existence, but 
the rest form classes. 

Enumeration of Attrihutes. 

Mflnnurft 

nwra' 

gjiTT! II ? I ? I i II 

: Rupa-rasa-gandha-sparsah, Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch, 
Saiikliyah, Numbers; Parimanani, Measures. Extensions,^ 

Priibaktvam, Separateness. Samyoga-vibhagau, Conjunc¬ 
tion and Disjunction. Paratvaparatve, Priority and Posteriority, 

Buddhayah, Understandings. Sukha-duhklie, Pleasure and pain, 

Ichchha-dvesau, Desire and Aversion. Ji?wr: Prayatnab, Volitions. ^ Cha, 
And. gorr: Gunah, Attributes. 

6. Attributes are Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch, 
Numbers, Measures, Separateness, Conjunction and Disjunc¬ 
tion, Priority and Posteriority, Understandings, Pleasure and 
Pain, Desire and Aversion, and Volitions.—6. 

Tpas/cfinj.—He gives the onumoration and division of Attributes itnmediately after 
substance, because Attributes as such reside in all substances which become their subs¬ 
trata, are manifested by substances, and themselves also manifest substances. 

The word ‘cha’ gutliers up Weight, Fluidity, Liquidity, Impression, 
Virtue, Vice and Sound ; they are well-known Attributes, it is hence that 
they have not been verbally stated. Their attribnteness he will, in their 
proper places, explain with respect to their nature and mark. The words 
Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch are compounded into a sarnasa in order to 
show that they do not co-exist with contemporaneous Colour, Taste, Smell, 
and Touch. But Numbers and Measures are not so compounded and are 
stated in the plural number,to show that they co-exist with contemporaneous 
Numbers and Measures. Although that which co-exists with unity is not ano¬ 
ther unity, or that which co-exists with largeness or length not another large¬ 
ness or length, still there is in fact co-existence of duality, etc., amongst 
themselves and also of largeness, length, etc., with largeness, length, etc., 
of a different kind. Although separateness is co-existent with the sepa- 
l^ale»les8 of Two, etc., and therefore should be specified in the plural, like 
numbers, still its specification in the singular goes to indicate its difference 
from Numbers, namely, to be known or shown by its limits. Conjunction 
and Disjunction are stated in the dual number to show that both of them 
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are the effects of one and tlie same act. Priority and Posteriority are 
stated in the dual niimbe]’ to show that they are to be known in relation 
to each other and that they are equally marks of Space and Time, The 
plural number in ‘ understandings * indicates the refutation of the theory 
of one and only one undei'standing held by the Sa/ikhya thinkers, on the 
ground of its division into knowledge, etc. The dual number in Pleasure 
and Pain is intended to point out that both of them are causes of one 
effect which is distinguished as experience hhoga) and that they are 
equally instrumental to the inference of airUtam, and also that even 
Pleasure resolves into Pain. Tlie dual number in Desire and Aversion indi¬ 
cates that both of them are causes of Activity. The plural in Volitions 
is meant to show that ten kinds of volitions which comprise botli per¬ 
mitted and prohibited acts, are causes of Virtue and ten other kinds are 
causes of Vice. 

Or, Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch have been shown in a sara^sa 
form to teach that they are the means of the disposition of the elemental 
senses or sense-organs or to establish the operation or change due to heat. 
Number is mentioned in the plural number to indicate a refutation of 
this that there is a contrariety in numbers, such as duality, plurality, 
etc. Separateness is separately mentioned to indicate that it is also plural 
on account of the plurality of Numbers, and also that its difference from 
Numbers lies in its being revealed by the knowledge of limits. In Mea¬ 
sures or Extensions the plural number is meant to remove the contradic¬ 
tion of_length, shortness, etc. The dual number in Conjunction and Dis¬ 
junction points out their mutual opposition. Priority and Posteriority are 
mentioned also in the dual number lest it might be doubted that the 
division of Attributes is too narrow, because Priority and Posteriority 
may be four-fold by the possibility of their being different in kind by 
their difference as relating to Space and as relating to Time. 

He will give their definition as he proceeds.—fi. 

Enumeration of Actions. 

IM I 3 I vs H 

Utksepanam, throwing upwards. Avaksepanam, 

throwing downwards. Akufichanam, contraction. gftrOT*!. Prasara- 

pam, expansion. Gamanam, going motion, ff^ Iti, namely. 

Kavmniaiii, actions. 

7. Throwing upwards, Throwing downwards, Con¬ 
traction Expansion, and Motion are Actions.—7. 
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TJpasledra. —Actions become the object of the sense by reason of their production 
by Substances and Attributes as ■well as of their Combination with Substances haying 
colour. Therefore immediately after the statement of Substances and Attributes he states 
the enumeration and division of Actions. 

Throwing upwards, Throwing downwards. Contraction, Expansion, 
and Motion are Actions. ‘ Iti’ has the force of determination, as Rotation 
etc., are included in Motion. Here then there are five ‘ classes ’ directly 
pervaded by Action-ness, namely, the quality of throwing upwards, tlie 
quality of throwing downwards, the quality of contraction, the quality 
of expansion, and the quality of motion, (or throwing-npward-ness, 
throwing-downward-ness, contraction-iiess, expanslon-ness, and motion 
ness). 

Well, but it is disproved by the fact that Motion is a synonym of 
Action, because the consciousness of Going is experienced in all cases. 
The four classes, throwing-upward-ness, etc, winch have the co-exten¬ 
sion or common field of the absolute non-existence of each in the others, 
are not known to be co-existent; therefore tne classes pervaded by Action- 
ness are only four. (To this objection we reply); It is true that Motion 
is another name for Action. But it is separately mentioned with the ob¬ 
ject of collecting under one word Rotation, Evacuation, Percolation, 
Flaming upward, Bending, Uplifting, etc., which produce different states 
of consciousness and are known by different names. Or Going-ness also 
is really a liEtli class pervaded Iry Action-ness. So that the application of 
Motion to Rotation, Evaeuatiou, etc., alone is primaiy, and if there is the 
application of Going to throwing upwards, throwing downwards, etc., 
then it is secondary or analogous. The common property of the primaiy 
and analogous instances is only this that they are the non-conibinative 
causes (i r., conditions) of Conjunction with and Disjunction from one’s 
own support; rvhereas that whicli distingnishes the class of Going-ness 
is its being the nou-combinative cause of Conjunction will) and Disjunction 
from constantly changing places and directions, and this belongs to Rota¬ 
tion and otliers, so that by the inclusion of Going these too have been 
included. 

The states of egress, ingress, etc., however, are not classes ; for, in 
respect of one and the same Action, e. g, a person going from one room 
to another, one observer will have the consciousness, ‘ he enters ’; while 
another, ‘he comes out’; and thus there will re.sult an intermixture of 
classes. So also in tlie case of Rotation, etc., on entering one water-course 
after coming out by another, there will arise two states of consciousness, 
‘he comes out’ and ‘ lie enters therefore these sliould be resolved into 
relativity in genera), 
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In the ease of throwing npwanis, etc., iiowever, the action of 
throwing upwards is caused in tlie liand by the volition produced by the 
desire ‘I throw up the pestle,’ through the non-com binative cause of 
conjunction with the soul exercising volition ; then from the non-cotnbi- 
native cause of inotjon in tlie hand thrown up, there appears the action 
of throwing upwards In the pestle also ; or, these two actions take place 
simultaneously. Then througli the conjunction of the soul exercising 
volition produced by the desire to throw down the hand and pestle which 
have been thrown up, and also thiough the motion of the hand, there is 
produced in the liar.d and the pestle simultaneously the action of throw¬ 
ing downwards favourable to the fall of the pestle within the mortar. 
Then towards the sudden going upwards of the pestle after conjunction 
with a harder substance, neither desire nor volition is tlie cause, but the 
springing up of the pestle is due only to Re-action ; and this is only 
going and not thi'owing upivards, the application of throwing upwards 
to it is only secondary. Similarly is the application of the name of 
Throwing upwards to two bodies of Aii- as ivell as to gras.s, cotton, etc,, 
carrietl by them, going upwards by the force of the collision of two bodies 
of Air flowing in opposite directions. So also in tbo case of the going up 
of Water under the collision of two currents. Thus the use of throwing 
upwards and throwing downwards is primary, only in the case of the 
body, its limbs and pestles, clniis, etc., in contact with them; for there 
are such perceptions as hetlirows up the hand, he throws up the pestle, he 
tlirows up the clnh ; as also, hi' throws down. 

Contraction is action which pi'oduces flexion in cloth and other 
things made up of parts and non-initial conjunctions of parts among 
themselves even while there exist the initial conjunctions of those parts ; 
whence arise such perceptions as the lotus contracts, the cloth contracts, 
the leather contracts. Similarly, Expansion is action destimctive of the 
non-initial conjunctions alreail,y produced, of parts; whence arise such 
perceptions as the cloth expands, the leather expands, the lotus expands. 
Actions which are different from these four are forms of Going. ’Tlierein 
Rotation is action, favorable to oblique conjunctions, appearing in the 
hand, from conjunction with soul exercising volition, and in the wheel, etc., 
from revolving and fj-orii conjunction called nodana fmolecular motion) 
witli the hand possessing Action. Evacuation, etc., should be similarly 
explained. He will also make tliem clear as be proceeds. 

Now it slimdd be understood that in the case of prescribed sacrifices, 
baths, gifts, etc., these Actions are the products of conjunction with the 
soul exercising volition favourable towards the production of Virtue ; and 
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in the case of going to a forbidileu place, slaughter, eating to1)acco, etc., 
they are the products of conjunction witli tlie soul exercising volition 
tending towards the production of Vice.—7. 

Tiesemhlancp.s of Substance, Attribute, and Action. 

n n ? i u 

Sat, existent. Anityani, non-eternal. Dravyavat, con* 

taining substance, Karyy.am, eCfect. Karanam, cause. 

Samaiiya-visesavat, being both Genus.and Species iii, tliis. 

WTOPI. D' avya-guna-karmmanam, of Substance, Attribute, and Action. 

Aviiiesati, resemblance. 

8. The Resemblance of Substance, Attribute, and 
Action lies in this that they are existent and non-eternal, have 
Substance as their combinative cause, are effect as well 
as cause, and aie l)oth (lenus and Species.—8. 

Upas/c'ini. -After tlio oiuiiiieration of Sub.st.auce, etc., Ik; btvgiiis tlie topic of the 
Resemblance of flic tliroe. l{e .state.s tlio Uesoinblancc of the three even before the 
enumeration of tile oLIk'p three Pt'otlicablos, (ionuM, etc., iiia.siinio)t a.s it is expected first 
of all by iho (lisoiplo.s beoaus(! the lloseMibhvnco of the three, Sub.stancc, (stc., is favour¬ 
able to the knowledge of reality. 

In tdie ]jfescucc of the word ‘vitfesa’ the worrl ‘avisfp.sii ’ denotes 
Resemblance. ‘ Sat’ connote.s tlie cptality of being the object of the per¬ 
ception tmd name in the form of that which is existent, because all the 
three liave fitness for existence. ‘Anityarn’ connotes the quality of tliat 
which tends towards annihilation. Although it is not common to the 
ultimate atoms, etc., still it is intended to denote the possession of the 
upddhi or condition which distinguishes ])redlcHbles having the function 
or nature of that which tends towards annihilation. ‘Dnivyavat’means 
that whicli contains substance as its combinative cause. This too is not 
present in the ultimate atom, etc. Therefore the intention is to denote 
the possession of the upddid or condition which distinguishes predicables 
having 'the function of that which contain.s substance as its comhiiiative 
cause. ‘Kiiiyyani’ is intended to denote the pos.session of the upddhi 
or condition wliiidi distinguishes predicahles having the function of that 
which is tlie counter-opposite of antecedent nou-exislence (or potential 
existence). ‘Karanam’ indicates the possession of the up'idhi or condition 
wliich distinguishes predicahles having the function of tliat which belongs 
to the class of constant (Mill’s invariable and unconditiojial) antecedents 
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of all effects except knowledge. Thus the definition is not too wide so 
as to include the Soul which is the object of Seif-intuition, as a cause of 
Self-intuition, or to extend to the generic quality of being a cow, etc ; nor 
is it too narrow so as to exclude the ultimate atoms (lit , perfect spheres) 
which are not causes. ‘ Samaiiyavii^esavat,’ means the possession of 
those cliaracteristics which tliough they are genera, still are species 
inasmuch as they serve to differentiate themselves severally, e. g., Substan- 
ceness, Attributeness, Actionness, etc. It cannot be said that causality 
is too wide, because from “ Give a cow,” “ A cow should not be touched 
with the feet” and otlier texts of the Veda it appears that class or kind 
(lTrr%; also is a cause of virtue and vice ; for a class has the sole use of 
limitation. 

TJiis aphorism is illustrative. It should be observed that the 
Resemblance of the three lies also in their being capable of being denoted 
by words having llie meaning inherent in them. 

If it is said that the characteristic of being elTects and uon-eternali- 
ty belong to those only which have causes, and that this is their Resem¬ 
blance as laid down by Rrofessor Rrafiastadeva in *'And causality (ap¬ 
pears) elsewhere than in the perfect spheres (ultimate atoms',” then accord¬ 
ing to the aphorism it cannot be specified by the possession of the 
upcidhi or condiliou which distingnishes predicables. 

The characteristics of being the causes of A tti'ibntes and also the 
effects of .Attributes belong to the three except the eternal Substances.—8. 

Resemblance of Siihtutanee and Attribute. 


Diav)a-gunayoli, of Substance and Attribute. 
SajatiyarambhaUatv.am, the cliaracteristic of beiitg the originator of congeners. 
Sadharmni 3 'ani, Re.5eri)blance. 


9. Tlte Resemblance of vSubstance and Attribute is the 
cliaracteiistic of Ijeing the originators of their congeners.—9. 

UjxisMrd.—He now points ont tho Rescrablanee of Substance and Attribute only. 

He makes dear this very apliorism in the Follotving one.—0. 


Explanation, of the foregoing aphorism. 
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Diavyani, Substances, Di avyantaram, another Substance. 

Arabhante, originate, Gunaht Attributes, "q Cha, and. 

Guijantaiam, another Attribute. 
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10. Substances originate another Substance, and 
Attributes another Attribute.—10. 

Upash'irn ,—The Koaomhhinco in respect of the chiiraeteristie of hoing the originators 
of congeners should be understood or observed with the exclusion of universal Substan¬ 
ces composed of final parts, the Attributes of what are composed of final parts, and also 
the Attributes of Duality, the .Separateness of Duals, Priority, Posteriority, etc. Or the 
author means to indicate the possession of the ujMdhi or condition which distinguishes 
predicables having the function of that whicli originates its congener, whereby Substan¬ 
ces and individuals which are not causes, are also included.—10. 

Actions do not originate Actions. 

^ ^ m I n ^ ^ n 

Karmnia, action. Karmmasfidhyam, producible by action. 

If Na, not. Vidyate, is known. 

11. Action, producible by Action, is not known.—11. 

Upaskava—hut it may be asked: why do not Actions originate other Actions ? So he 
says: 

Here the root ‘ vid’ has the sense of knowledge, and not existence. 
The meaning is that there is no proof of the e.xlstence of Action which is 
producible by Action, as in the case of Substance and Attribute originated 
by their congeners. 

Here the idea is this : If Action is to produce Action, then it will, 
like Sound, produce it immediately after its own production. Therefore 
Disjunction from substances in Conjunction having been completely caused 
by the first Action itself, from what Avill the second Action cause Disjunc¬ 
tion ? For Disjunction must be preceded by Conjunction, and a new Con¬ 
junction has not also been produced in the subject in question. But 
the definition of Action suffers if tliere is non-production of Disjunction. 
It cannot be said tltat a new Action will be produced ut another moment; 
because a potency cannot be delayed and because there is nothing to be 
waited for. In the case of the production (of Conjunction) at the very 
moment of the destruction of the previous Conjunction, the production of 
Disjunction (by Action) will be surely not proved. The same also will he 
the result in the case of its production at the time of the production of 
the subsequent Conjunction. And after the production of the subsequent 
Conjunction there is really destruction of Action. Therefore it has been 
well said that Action producible by Action is not known.—11. 

Difference of Substance from Attribute and Action. 

57 5Froi snTfir im m u 
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^ Na, not. 56^ Dravyam, substance, Karyyam, efifect. Kara- 

ijam, cause. ^ Cba, and. Badhati, opposes ; annihilates. 

12. Substance is not annihilated either by effect or 
by cause.—12. 

Upaskara ,—He mentions the Difference of Substance from Attribute and Action; 

Substance is not destroyed either by-its own effect or by its own 
cause. The meaning is tliat the relation of the destroyer and the destroyed 
does not exist between two Substances which have entei’ed into the relation 
of effect and cause, because, (and tliis is the purport), Substance is destroj'ed 
only by the destruction of the support or substratum and the destruction 
of the originative Conjunction. 

The form ‘ badhati ’ (instead of the correct form ‘ hanti ’) is found in 
aphorisms.—12. 

Above continued. 

giirr: ii i i i i n i 

Uhhayatha, in both ways, gfor: Guiiah, attributes. 

13. Attributes (are destroyed) in both ways.—13. 

Vpaskit ra.—Ue says that Attributes are capable of being destroyed by effect and 
cause. 

The meaning is (that they are) capable of being destroyed by effect 
as well as by cause. The initial Sound, etc., (itt a series) are destroyed by 
their effects, but the last is destroyed by its cause, for the last but one 
destroys the last.—13. 

Above continued. 

^ II M M ^« 11 

Karyya-vii odhi, whereof the effect is the opposite or contradictory. 

Karmina, action. 

14. Action is opposed hy its effect.—14. 

Upaakara.—Alter stating that Attributes are opposed by (and so cannot co-exist with) 
both their effects and causes, he mentions the opposition of effect to Action : 

‘ K&ryyavirodhi ’ is a Batiuvrihi or adjective compound meaning that 
of which the opposite is effect, because Action is destructible by subse¬ 
quent Conjunction produced by itself. 

Tlie non-opposition of effects and causes is uniform in the case of 
Substances only. But it is not tlie rule in the case of A ttribute and Action. 
For what the author desires to say is that those Attributes destroy, which 
are the opposites of the destruction due to the destruction of the non-com- 
binative cause of the destruction of the substratTurn.—14. 
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Characteristic of Substance. 





v^ii 


Kriya-guna>-vat, possessing Action and Attribute. 
Satnavayi-karanain, combinative cause, Iti, such. Dravya-laksapam, 

mark of substance. 


15. It possesses Action and Attribute, it is a combi¬ 
native cause—such (is) the mark of Substance.—15. 

Upaslcdra, After describing the Resemblance of the throe according to the wish of 
the disciples, he now goes on to state their marks ; 


‘ Kriyagunavat ’ means whereiu Actions and Attributes exist. The 
word ‘ laksana,’ by the force of its derivation, viz. ‘ By tliis it is marked out,’ 
denotes a mark as well as a particular dilferentiating mark or sign, which 
divides off objects of like and utdike kind.s. Therein by Action it is 
marked out that tins is a substance. And by the possession of Attributes, 
Substance, excluded from objects of like aiul unlike kinds, is marked out. 
Of these the like kinds, i. e., objects which re.semble one another in being 
existent, are five, vis., Attributes, etc. The unlike kind however is Non- 
Existence. Therefore Substance is different from Attribute, ete., because 
it possesses Attribute. That which is not different from Attribute, etc,, 
does not possess Attribute,:e. r/., Attribute, etc. Although the possession 
of Attribute is not found in a substance made up of parts at the 
moment of its origin, still the possession of ll)e opposite of the absolute 
non-existence of Attribute is meant to be stated, liecause the antecedent 
and the sultsequent non-ex'istence of Attribute are also opposites 
of the absolute non-existence of Attribute. Similarly, the being the 
combinative cause also, which divides the six Predicables, is a mark of 
the Predicable Substance. 

Here the Sddhya, i.a., that which has to be proved, does not suffer 
from the fault of being unknown, for difference from Attribute, etc., is 
proved by perception in the water-pot, etc. Nor is here the fault of 
proving that which has been already proved, for although the difference, 
of the water-pot as such from others has been proved, yet such difference 
rotnains to be proved in respect of it considered as a Substance. Some 
say that in the case of the difference of that which defines the pak^a 
{i.e., the object in which the existence of the Sddhya is sought to be 
proved, e.g., the mountain when the existence of fire is sought to be 
proved in it), there can be no proving of that which has already been 
proved, as, for instance, in “Word and Mind are eternal.’’ But this is not 
go, for that which has to be proved being proved in anything whatever 
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determined by that which determines the characteristic of being a 
pak^a, the pak^a suflers in its essential, and lienco that which has to 
be proved in such cases, must be proved as such, i. e., independently. 

The word ‘ iti ’ means ‘ others.’ Therefore the possession of Number, 
the possession of Measure, the possession of Separateness, the possession 
of Conjunction, and tlie possession of Disjunction also are brought 
together.—15. 

Characteristic of Attribute. 

II t I t I II 

Hravyasrayf, inhering in substance. Agunavan, not 

possessing Attribute, Sariiyoga-vibhagesu, in Conjunctions and 

Disjunctions. Akaranam, not a cau.se. Anapeksah, indepen¬ 
dent. Iti, such, Guna laksanam, mark of Attribute. 

10. inhering in Substance, not possessing Attribute, 
not an independent cause in Conjunctions and Disjunc¬ 
tions,—such is the mark of Attribute.—16. 

Upasfcdra.-- Attributes having been enumerated after Substances, he gives their 
mark: 

‘ Dravyiidrayi ’ moans that of which the nature is to reside in Subs¬ 
tance. This however pervades Substance also. Therefore ho says 
‘Agunavan’ or Attributcless. Still it over-extends to Action; so ho 
adds ‘ not a cause in Conjunctions and Disjunctions.’ Yet it docs not 
include Conjunction, Disjutiction, Merit, Demerit, knowledge of God, etc. ; 
so he adds ‘ independent.’ After ‘independent,’ ‘Attribute’ should be 
supplied. The meaning therefore is that Attribute is that which is not 
an independent cause of Conjunctions and Disjunctions. Conjunctions 
and Disjunctions, etc., are depended upon by Conjunction and Disjunction. 
Attributeness is the chraeteristic of po.ssc.ssing tlie genus pervaded by 
existence and residing in the eternals with eternal functions. The re- 
vealer of Attributeness is the causality present in something possessing 
genus and devoid of combinative causality and non-combinative causa¬ 
lity towards Conjunction and Disjunction combined. Conjunction and 
Disjunction are severally caused by Conjunction and Disjuction, but 
not jointly. Merit, Demerit, knowledge of Cod, etc., have been in¬ 
cluded because they are only occasional or conditional causes of both 
and are not their combinative causes or non-combinative causes. Or 
the revealcr of Attributeness is the charact^istic, co-extensive with genus, 
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of being devoid of combinative and non-combinative causality towards 
Conjunction and Disjunction. Or the mark of Attiibute is simply the 
characteristic of not possessing Attribute along with the possession of 
Genus and of difference from Action.—16. 

Characteristic of Action. 

? I ? M'S II 

Ekadravyam, resting or residing in ojie susbtance only. 
Agunam, devoid of Attribute. Saiiiyoga-vibhagesu, in Conjunctions 

and Disjunctions. Anapeksa-kAranam, independent cause. Iti, 

such. Kai mma-laksanam, Mark of Action. 

17. Residing in one Substance only, not possessing 
Attribute, an independent cause of Conjunctions and Dis¬ 
junctions—such is the mark of Action.—17. 

Upaakdra, —He states the mark of Action which has been mentioned after Attribute : 

‘ Ekadravyam ’ means tliat of which only one Substance is the subs¬ 
tratum. ‘ Agunam ’ is tliat in which no Attribute exists. ‘ Saiiiyoga, etc.’ 
means independent of something in the form of positive existence which 
comes to appear after its own production ; so that it is not unestablished 
where there is necessity for or dependence upon the combinative cause 
and also where there is dependence upon absence of antecedent conjunc¬ 
tion. Or independence of that wliicb has its production after the 
production of Action itself, is meant, because the annihilation of the 
antecedent conjunction also has its production after the production of. 
Action itself, and because as a non-existence it does not bear relation to 
its first moment. 

Action-ness is the possession of the genus directly pervaded by' 
existence other than that residing in the eternals, or the possession of' 
the genus determinative of the uncommon or specific: causality which, 
produces the perception that something moves, or the possession of the 
genus residing only in what is devoid of Attribute and not being an 
Attribute, or the possession of the genus determinative of the causality 
towardsDisjunction present at the moment immediately subsequent to 
the production of Action itself. 

And this again is a Predicablo evidenced by the perception that 
something moves, which cannot be demonstrated by its production, etc., 
at placeshaving no interval between each other, because the breaking up. 
of ^ moment will be refuted Iftter op, 
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The manner in whicli the mark servos to distinguisli it from others 
is the same as lias been already described.—17. 

Resemblance of Stibxlance, AUvibute, and Action. 

^ u ^ u i u 

Dravya-guna-karmtnanam, Of SuHstaiice. Attribute, and Action, 
fc^ Dravyam, Sulrstancc. Kftranam, cause. Samanyam, Common, 

Uniform. 

18. Substance is the one and tlicsame cause of Subs¬ 
tance, Attribute, and Action.—18. 

Upaakfl>*a.—Now he tho topic of tho Uoseniblanco of the three only by way of 

thoir cause : 

‘ Samanyain ’ (oommoii) .means tlie same, one, as in ‘ 'J'liese two have 
a common mother.’ The meaning is that Snbslanee, Attiibnte and Action 
exist in one ami tlie same Substance which is their combinative cause. 

The fiesciuhlancc of tlie three lies in the possession of the genus 
having the function of that which has Substance as its combinative* 
^uae.— 18 . 

Above continued. 

lu n t u u 

Tatlia, Similarly. C>iinah, Attribute. 

19. Similarly Attribute (is the common cause of Subs¬ 
tance, Attribute, and Action).—19. 

Upathh'a :—Ho states the Kes«?niblance of (he three iih having Attrihiite as their 
non-oorabinativo cause; 

The Resemblance of the three lies in the possession of tho genus 
residing in that which has Attribute as its non-enmbinative cause. Con¬ 
junction is the non-combinative cause of substances. The possession, as 
their non-combinative cause, of Attributes which are the causes of their 
congeners, belongs to the .\ttribute.s of effects, e. 7., Colour, 'I'aste, Smell,. 
Touch, Number, Extension or Magnitude, Separateness, etc. The Attributes 
of tho ultimate atoms of Earth have Conjunction with Eire as their non-com¬ 
binative cause. The non-combinative cause of Actions, however, are Fire 
etc., internal vibration, impact, weight, fluidity, impression, conjunction 
with soul possessing invisible consequences of .Actions (adristam), conjunc¬ 
tion with Soul exercising Volition, etc. These should bo respectively under¬ 
stood by the reader. Sometimes even one Attribute gives rise to all the 
three Substance, Attribute, and Action ; for instance, Conjunction with a 
ball of cotton possessefl of Impetus, produces Action in another ball of 
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QOttoii, originates a Substance, viz., an aggregate of two balls of cotton, and 
the Extension of that aggregate also. Sometimes a single Attribute origi¬ 
nates a Substance and an Attribute; c. s'., Conjunction which maybe 
described as an aggregation independent of Impetus, with a ball of 
cotton, originates a Substance whicli is an aggregate of two balls of cotton 
as well as its Extension.—19. 

Effects of Action. 

Saiiiyoga-vibhaga-veganam, Of Conjunction, Disjunction, 
and Impetus. Kaimma. Action. Samanam, Common. 

20. Action is the common cause of Conjunction, Dis¬ 
junction, and Impetus.—20. 

Upaak.ira ,—He says that sometiine.'s a single Action is productive of a multitude.of 
effects: 

The word ' karanain ’ should be supplied. Producing as many Dis¬ 
junctions as tlie number of Substances in conjunction with the Substance 
in which Action is produced, it (Action) also produces an equal number of 
Conjunctions elsewhere. And the same Action again produces Impetus in 
its own substratum. 

The word Impetus indicates Elasticity also.—20. 

Difference betiveen Substance and Action. 

^ im i 9 i ^ i ii 

*t Na, not. yoil i qf r DravyAnam, Of Substances, Karmma, Action. 

21. Action is not the cause of Substances.—21. 

UjKialc.liM.—But it may be argued that originative Conjunction having been brought 
about by substance possessed of Action, the substance which is originated thereby, is 
Surely produced by Action since Action h.as been its antecedent as a rule. Hence he 
says: 

The meaning is that Action is not the cause of substances.—21. 

Above continued. 

n t I SCI II 

Vyatirekar, because of cessation. 

22. (Action is not the cause of Substance) because of 
its cessation.—22. 

Upas/aini.—He points out why it is so ; 

‘ Vyatirekfit ’ means on account of cessation. Substance is produced, 
on the cessation of Action, by the ultimate Conjunction ; therefore Action 
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is not a cause of Substance. Neither is Action which has ceased to exist, 
a cause of Substance. Moreover if Action bo such a cause, it must be either 
the non-coinbinative cause of Substance or its conditional cause. It cannot 
be the first, because tlieii it will follow that Substance will be destroyed, 
even on the destruction of the Action of the parts inasmuch as Substance 
is capable of being destroyed by the destruction of the non-coinbinative 
cause. Nor can it be the second, for in that case there will be a violation 
of the rule, since small pieces of cloth being produced just from the Con¬ 
junctions still existing after the destruction of a large piece of cloth, it is 
seen that even parts which are devoid of Action, oi-iginate Substance.— 22. 

Difference between Substance and Action. 

sfssmnT Jtssj ? it 111 ii 

fUtrnrr, Dravyanam, of many substances. Dravyam, a single sub¬ 
stance. karyyam, effect. Samanyam, common. 

23. A single Substance may be the common effect of 
more than one Substance. —23. 

Having stated that one may bo the originator of many, ho now states that 
of one eflect there may be many originators : 

Of Substances, i. e., of two Substances as well as of more than two 
Substances. Thus by two threads a piece of cloth consisting of two 
threads is originated, so also by many threads one piece of cloth is 
originated. It cannot be said that a piece of cloth consisting of one 
thread is seen where the warp and woof are supplied by one and the 
same thread, for owing to the noii-existonce of the Conjunction of a single 
object, there is no non-combinative cause here. Nor again can it be said 
that the Conjunction of the thread and the fibres is the nori-combinative 
cause, because the relation of such parts and wholes being naturally es¬ 
tablished there can be uo Conjunction between them, also because the 
relation of that which is to be originated and the originator is not per¬ 
ceived, and also because of the impenetrability of condensed bodies. It 
cannot be said that this is commonly observed. For here, as a matter of 
fact, cloth is produced by tlie mutual conjunctions of many small pieces of 
thread, produced on the destruction of a long thread by the impact of the 
loom, etc., whereas from the nature of things there arises the false notion 
of unity in respect of threads which are really many in number.—23. 

Above continued. 

sR ^nut n ? I t I ^8 II 

Guna-vaidharmniy^t, on account of the Difference of Attribute*. 

^7*1 iiot> liariTitTiau^ttti o^ ^ctions» Karmma, Action. 
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24. Action is not tlie joint effect of many Actions, on 
account of the Difference of their Attributes.—24. 

' l/pasfcftm.—Well, it may be asked, as a single Substance is the effect of many Substances, 
as also a single Attribute of many Attributes, so is a single Action the effect of many 
Actions ? Hence he says; 

‘ Kilryyam ’ is the complement. It has been already stated that 
the Resemblance of Substance and Attribute is that they originate their 
congeners. Also it has been already denied that Actions are productive 
of Action, in the aphorism “ Action producible by Action is not known.” 
This is here repeated. This is the idea.— 24. 

Difference between Attribute and Action. 

Dvitva-prabhritayah, Duality, .etc. Sariikbyah, Numbers. 

Prithaktva-saiiiyoga-vibhagah, Separateness, Conjunction, 
and Disjunction. "Bf Cha, And, 

25. Duality and other Numbers, Separateness, Con¬ 
junction, and Disjunction (are originated by more than one 
Substance).—25. 

Upaskrira. —Now, pointing out that Attributes which reside in aggregation are origi¬ 
nated by many Substances, he says ; 

“ Originated by more than one substance”—This is the complement. 
The word Separateness appearing together with Duality, etc., also denotes 
Separateness of two, etc. Thus Numbers beginning with Duality and 
ending witli the highest al'ithmetical figure, Separateness of two, etc., 
Conjunctions, and Disjunctions arc originated by two as well as by 
more than two Substances. So that the characteristic of residing in more 
Substances than one belongs to them. And this characteristic again is 
the same as co-extension with the mutual non-existence of combinative 
causes.— 25. 

Above continued. 

^ i % n ii 

Asamavdyat, on account of non-combination. 
Samdnya-karyyam, common effect, Karmma, action ff, Na, not. 

Vidyate, is known. 

26. Action which is the joint result (of an aggregate 
of two or more substances,) is not known, as it is not found 
in combination with them.—-26. 

Upaskdra. —Well, it may be asked, as Substances which are made up of parts, as well 
as Attributes already mentioned, have the eharacfceristio of residing In aggregation, so 
does nob that characteristic belong to Actions also i So he says: 

5 
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‘ Oh account of nou-combination ’ should be joined with ‘ in two 
substances,’ and ‘ in more than two substances.’ Thus a single Action 
does not combine in two substances ; nor does a single Action combine 
in more than two substances; so that Action which is the effect of an 
aggregate, is not known. Here too the root ‘ vid ’ in ‘ vidyate ’ has the 
sense of knowledge and does not denote existence. Tf Action resided in 
aggregation, then one substance moving, tbere would arise the conscious¬ 
ness, ‘It moves,’ in respect of two substances and more than two 
substances ; but it is not so ; therefore Action does not reside in aggre¬ 
gation. This is the meaning. 

It cannot be argued, “ 'Die Action of the body and its parts are 
certainly originated by many substances, namely, the body and its parts; 
otherwise, the body moving, how can there be the consciousness, ‘ It moves,’ 
in respect of the hands, feet, etc. ? Similarly in the case of other objects 
made up of parts.” For such consciousness is due to the fact that the 
quantity of the Action of the parts is per vaded by the quantity of the 
Action of the whole made up of those parts, '['he contrary is not the 
case, because the part rnovitrg there does not arise the consciousness, ‘ It 
moves,’ in r'espect of tire entire whole rrrade ui5 of the parts. Otlierwise 
from the conjunction of cause arrd not-cause, the conjunction of effect and 
not-effect also will not follow, since there can be conjunction of an effect 
also, only with the Action of the cause,—26. 

Resemblance of Substance, Attribute and Action. 

n ^ I Rvs n 

^^PTI'lT, SariiyogaiiAni, of Conjunctions Diavyam, substance, 

27. Substance is tlie joint effect of many Conjunc¬ 
tions.—27. 

UpaaMra .—Ho again mentions a single oilect of many (causes) : 

The meaning is that substance is the single effect of many Conjunc¬ 
tions. It should be observed that Jiero ‘ Coirjnrrctions ’ slroidd be taken 
to the exclusioir of tire conjunctions of touch-less substances, substances 
made up of final parts or ultimate forurutions, arrd heterogeneous sub¬ 
stances.-—27. 

Above continued, 

m M I Rq u 

RCipanam, Of colouis. ROpam, colour. 

28. Colour (is the joint effect) of many colours.—28. 

Ppasicdi'a.—Now he says that many Attributes produce one Attribute as their 
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‘Colour is the single effect’—this is the connection. The word 
‘ colour ’ in both the instances are indicator}^ and its indicative power 
is such that it does not abandon its own meaning. And the common 
property of the intrinsic and the indicatory significance is dependence 
upon the relation of the product and producer by means of the proximity 
known as combination Avith an object which is one and the same as the 
caiAse. Hence Colour, Taste, Smell, Touch, I.iquidity, Natural Fluidity, 
Unity, and Separateness of one are brought together. For these, being 
present in the cause, originate in the effects only one Attribute of the 
same kind. In fact the operation of non-combinative causes is tAvo-fold. 
Some proiluce their effects by proximity to the object which is one and 
the same as the cause. Here the cause is the combinative cause and it 
is the cause of the effect, Tiamely colour, etc., which have to be produced. 
Thus Colour which is present in the potsherd originates the Colour of the 
pot by means of the combination, known as combination with the object 
which is one and the same as the cause, with the combinative cause, 
namely pot, etc., of tlie effect such as Colour, etc. Similarly Taste, etc. 
In some places, however, there is an operation of non-combinative causality 
by means of proximity to the object which is one and the same as the 
effect,. For instance, Sound, although it is a eause, originates in the 
sky anotlier Sound, although it is an effect. In the sky itself Colour, 
etc., also are produced by Conjunction of Fire Avitli the ultimate atoms 
of Earth by means of the proximity in the form of combination with the 
object which is one and the same as the effect.—28. 


Above continued. 



m n I n 


Curutva-prayatna-samyogauam, of gravity. Volition, and 
Conjunction. Utksepanam, Throwing upwards 

29. Throwing upwards (is the joint product) of 
Gravity, Volition, and Conjunction.—29. 

Cpaskrim.—He says that a single Action may be the etfect of many causes : 

The meaning is that Throwing upwards is their single effect. 
Here Weight residing in the hand, stone, etc., is the conditional cause and 
Conjunction of the Soul exercising Volition is the non-conbinative cause, 
of the Throwing upwards seated in the hand, whereas the noii-combina- 
tive cause of the Tlirowing upwai’ds seated in the stone is the internal 
movement or vibration of the hand. 

Here also the term Throwing upwards is indicatory of Throwing 
downwards, etc.—29, 
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Causality of Action upheld. 

?i%*T!%VTr»Tr: Samyoga-vibhagab, Conjunctions and Disjunctions. ^ Cha, 
and. Karmmanam, of Actions, 

30. Conjunctions and Disjunctions also (are individual¬ 
ly the products) of Actions.—-30. 

Vpaskara .—But it has been said tliat Attributes which have taken a shape, 
(t. e., by appearing in some Sub.stance) are, as effects, preceded (and so caused) by the 
Attributes of the causes ; it has also been said that they are preceded l>y the Attributes of 
that in which they reside; therefore it follows that Action produces no effect whatever. 
That being so, even the inference of uUraseiisual phenomena such as the movements of the 
Sun, etc., becomes impossible in the absence of any mark of inference. For this reason, 
merely reminding the reader of what has already been said in the aphorism “ Action is 
the common cause of Conjunction, Disjunction, and Impetus," he says : 

‘ Products ’ is the couiplerncnt. The plural number is for the 
purpose of individual reference. ‘ Impression ’ also should be taken as 
indicated.—30. 

Vivriti. —The word ‘cha ’ implies Impetus and Elasticity in addition 
(to Conjunctions and Disjunctions). 

Above continued. 

\ \\ \\\\\ 

Kaiaiia-samaiiye, under the topic of causes in general. 

Dravya-kaininianam, of Substances and Actions. Karmma, 

Action. Akaranam, not cause. Uktam, said. 

31. Under the topic of causes in general, Action has 
been stated to he not a cause of Substances and Actions.—31. 

Upasfcfu'a.—But it has been already said that Substance and Action are not the effects 
of Action. Conjunction and Disjunction again are the effects of Conjunction and Disjunc¬ 
tion alone. So that the affirmation of the Causality of Action here seems to be self-con¬ 
tradictory. So he says; 

The word ‘ Karanasi’iuanya’ denotes the topic of causes in general. 
Thus in the topic of the statement of causes in general, Action has been 
said to be not a cause of Substance and Action, and not that it is alto¬ 
gether a not-cause only, wliereby llie aphorism “ Conjunctions and Dis¬ 
junctions also are individually the products of Actions” might be 
destroyed.—31, 

Here ends the first chapter lesson of the First Book in the Commen¬ 
tary of Sabkara on the Vai^^csIiia aphorisms. 
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Book First, Chapter Second. 

Causation. 

lU I I ^ II 

gfironDTran Karanabhavst, from the non-existence of cause, 
Karyyabhavali, non-existence of effect. 

1. Non-existence of effect (follows) from the non-exist¬ 
ence of cause.—32. 

UpaaMm. —Well, in this section (i. e., the last half of the book) the Resemblance 
of the three Predioables has been stated as constituted by the identity or sameness 
of their effects and causes. But this is not established as the relation of effect and 
cause itself has not been proved. Therefore he says : 

Whereas it is seen that in spite of earth, wheel, water, potter, thread, 
etc., being brought together, there is non-existence of the pot, if there is 
non-existence of the potter’s staff, and that in spite of earth, water, etc. 
being brought together, there is non-existence of the shoot if there is non¬ 
existence of the seed ; it (i. e., non-existence) cannot be explained without 
the relation of effect and cause between the potter’s staff and the pot or 
between the seed and the shoot. Otherwise there will be non-existence of 
the pot even on the non-existence of the loom, etc., and there will be non¬ 
existence of the shoot even on the non-existence of pieces of stone, etc. 
Moreover it is seen that the pot, a piece of cloth, etc., exist for a time only. 
That even cannot be explained without the relation of cause and effect. 
For they being non-existent at one time, their temporariness in the form of 
existence at another time is not possible but by the dependence of existences 
upon caus(?s. For if there were no dependence upon causes, then a thing 
could only be or not be, but could not be for a time only; since an existing 
thing cannot be non-existent, nor can it come into existence from that 
which is not its cause, nor can it come into existence from one knows not 
what, nor can it come into existence from unreal things such as the horn 
of a hare, etc., but from a really existing limit or beginning like the 
potter’s staff, the loom, etc., as is seen in such effects as a pot, a piece of 
cloth, etc. Now the limit or beginning is nothing but the cause. 

Thus if the relation of effect and cause did not exist, there would be 
no inclination or disinclination to activity. Then the world would be¬ 
come desireless, inert. For there can be no activity without the know¬ 
ledge that this is the means of attaining that which is desired ; nor can 
there be forbearance without the knowledge that this is the rae^ns of 
^voiding that which is not desired.—1, 
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Vivfiti. —Tlie Sii^ikhya tliinkers argue as follows: “A wator-jar, 
etc., existing in an enveloped state in eartli, etc., from before, develop 
into visible existence, and again by being struck willi a cudgel, etc., are 
enveloped therein and exist. So that production and destruction are not 
real, but merely development ami envelopinenl. This being so, why 
should not a water-jar be jirodneed from yarns ? It cannot be said that 
the existence of effects in causes prior t.i) their production is without evi¬ 
dence, for the proof is supplied by such te.xts of V'eda as ‘ Only the exis¬ 
tent, 0 Dear One, was at the beginning,’ :Ohhandogya 0, 2, 1 , etc.” 

This view should bo considered. The admission of tlie development 
of development will entail non-finality. If, on tin' other hand, development 
be previously non-existout, then it wilt be m-ccssary to admit production 
from the nou-oxistent, atid hence the snpposilion of the prioi- existence of 
the water-pot, etc., will become groundless, Thus causality is the belong¬ 
ing to the class of invariable and unconditional antecedents whic.li cannot 
be otherwise acctninted fi.>r, or the quality of that which fails to produce 
an effect on account of defect in the contributories, or an additional Pre- 
dicable, being a particular relation arising out of its own nature. 

Above continued. 

^ 5 *twit«Nrg it t i i ^ it 

^ Na, not. 5 I'll,'.but. Kaiyyabbav.U, from nuu-cxistence of 

effect. Krti'.mahliavali, imu-cxistcncc uf cause. 

2. But noii-existcuco ot' cause (does) not (follow) from 
the non-existence of the effect.—33. 

Upaskiira.—ll may be ohjectea that only the rxlstmit is prodiired, and not tlio 
non-existent, according to tlio authority of Itio Veda, c. g., “ Vorilj- i.he existent was at the 
beginning, O eaim one !," etc. Otliorwise in the case of uiidifTerentiated non-exlstenco 
there will bo no such uniformity that a pioee of cloth is produced from threads only and 
not from potsherds. If it is so thou, we reply, this uniformity umst bo acceptod by the 
advocates of the doctrine of transformation :i who admit the theory of causes ; 

otherwise liow it happens that the manifestation of (he pot is only in tho potsherrls, and 
not in threads ? Moreover if tlie manifestation or dovolopment also really existed from 
before, then that loo being eternal, it comes to tliis tliat [iroduction and destruction are 
merely development and envelopment. .Vow, dovclo|)ment and envelopment depend upon 
causes. Therefore it results tliat a pot, a piece of clotli, otc., also surely depend upon 
causes and also that there is production of (but which was not before. The objection that 
there is no proof of the uniformity towards (he oanse i.s answered tiy the uniformity of the 
nature of tho cause, and this uniformity of tiro nature of the cause (to produce the elToct) 
becomes known by tho method of agraeibcnt and difforenoo. For it is a universal experi¬ 
ence that no pot is produced without a potter’s staff and tliat a pot is produced when 
there is the potter's staff. Thus cansality is the quality of that which belongs to the class 
of Invariable and unconditional antecedents, which cannot be otherwise established or 
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explained, or tlie characteristic of being attended with the non-production of the effect 
due to defect in some contributory cause. Although there is no invariable antecedence in 
such places as one should perform sacrifice with barley or with paddy,” etc., because the 
sacrifice with paddy is nob an antecedent of the result producible by the sacrifice with 
barley, still a cau.se ordained in the alternative is truly a cause, as causality is proved in 
the ease of both even though the results are similar in kind. Thus the characteristic of 
being attended with the non-production of tho effect due to defect in some contributory 
cause, forms the causality which is common to both secular and scriptural practices; 
whereas invariable antecodonco known by the method of agreement and difference is tho 
causality which is secular only. For in such cases as “ He who desires heaven should 
perform sacrifice,” etc., tlie difference or negative side Ls not required, because knowledge 
of the agreement or positive side alone is sufficient to induce activity. For this reason 
also, if the alternative is assumed, then both lose tlieir significance in the code, for the 
result of the same kind being secured by one alone, the performance of the other becomes 
futile. Hence also it h.as been rightly said : “ Tho result necessarily follows from practi¬ 
ces taught in the Ved;i, if performed in all their parts.” When tho Aehiryya (preceptor) 
says ” And this object prooeoiUiig from the Veda, breach of uniformity is no fault," he 
only means to refer to ordinary objects. In the case of grass, igniting wood, and jewel, 
however, heterogeneity of effect i.s necessary ; because there causality being interred by 
agreement and differonoc, uou-cxistenco of the effect is necessary from non-existence of the 
Oiinse. If heterogeneity of effect is supposed in alternative cases, causality will be in the 
alternative in Kajashya, Vajapeya, and other sacrifice.s. For tliesc reasons he goes on 
establishing the same law of the relation of effect and cause. 

If the hiw of tlie relation of ellect and cause do not exist, then non¬ 
existence of cause will follow also from non-existence of effect. Non¬ 
existence of effect is not instrumental towards the non-existence of cause ; 
but non-existence of cause is instnnuenlal towards non-existence of effect. 
Thus the application of this introductory section of two aphorisms is that 
persons desirous of inuk^a (salvation) are concerned in non-existence of 
birth for the sake of non-existence of pain, in non-existence of activity for 
the sake of non-existence of birth, in non-existence of faults for the sake 
of non-existence of activity, in prevention of false knowledge for the sake 
of non-existence of faults, and in .spiritual iutuitlou of the Self for the 
sake of prevention of fals^ knowledge.—2. 

Genus and SpeeicH relative to underslanding, 

II t I H I ^ H 

Samaiiyain, Genus, Visesali, Species. Iti, these. 

Buddln apeksam, relative to understanding. 

3, The notions Genus and Species are relative to 
the Understanding.—34 

Hpag/cdni.—After the marks of the three Prodicabl .s in the order of their enumera¬ 
tion, he now states the mark of th.e Predicable Genus w hich has also been mentioned : 

Genus is two-fold, high and low, of which the first is Existence and the 
second is Substanceness, etc., pervaded by Existence. The Understanding 
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itself is the mark of Genus and its Species : the cognition of re-appear¬ 
ance or recurrence, of Genus, and the cognition of disappearance or 
reversion, of species. Tlie word ‘ iti ' takes tbein singly, and hence the 
word ‘ buddh}’apekKain ’ has been used in the neuter gender. Tlie writer 
of the vritti however applies it to species only and explains its use in 
the singular number and neuter gender by the rule “ A woi'd in the neuter 
gender used with a word not in the neuter gender optionally entails 
neuter gender and singular number.” ‘Ihiddhyapcksam’ means that of 
which the understanding or cognition is the mark or the definition. 
‘ Genus ’ in the aphorism means that which is eternal and resides in more 
individuals than one. Or, Genus, whether high or Itiw, is, while it is 
eternal, co-existent in the same substratum with the mutual non-existence 
of its own situation or foundation. Moreover Genus also takes the name 
of Species, as for example, at the same time that there is the cognition of 
re-appearance or recurrence, namely, ‘This is Substance,’ ‘'I'hisis Substan¬ 
ce,’ and so on, there is the particular cognition that it is not Attribute, 
that it is not Action, etc. So that the nature of species belong.s to the 
genera themselves, e. g., substanceness, (ge¬ 
lt may be objected, “ Genus (f. e., the Universal ', as an objective 
reality, is a non-entity, since the oonsciou.sness of recognition can bo 
explained (without it) by the absence of reversion or divergence. For 
the object of the cognition, “It is a cow,’’ is that it is liot different 
from a cow. Even the advocate of tlte doctrine of kinds \jfiti) admits that 
this is the subject-matter of the concrete cognitions of bovineness, etc. ; 
for concreteness or particularity is not something other than absence of 
difference from itself; it is the absence of divergence from a cow, etc., 
which is also the occasion of the use of the words cow, etc. Moreover, 
wliei-c does the Genus of bovineness reside ? Not surely in the bovine 
animal, because the animal is non-existent prior to the appearance of 
ueness. Nor in a non-bovine animal, because there will bo then con¬ 
tradiction. Whence does bovineness come to reside in the body of a 
bovine animal when such a body is produced ? It did not surely remain 
in that locality, for that place also will then possess bovineness. Nor is 
bovineness even produced then and there, for it (u Genus) has been 
observed to be eternal. Nor can it come from elsewhere, for it (a Genus) 
possesses no activity. NoAagain does one eternal possess the character¬ 
istic of appearing in many individuals, for there is no proof that it (a 
Genus) optionally appears in part and as a whole. For the whole 
does not appear in a single place, since then it would follow that there 
would be no concrete cogrition of it in other places. Nor does it appear 
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in part for a ‘class’ is not confined to one part- So it has been said, “It 
does not move, nor was it there. Nor is it produced, nor has it parts. 
Nor does it leave its former residence. Alas ! the succession of difficul¬ 
ties.” Genus exists and that is manifested by situation or organisation 
only like boviueness, potness, etc. But it does not belong to Attribute 
and Action also.” Such is the quarrel of kindred thinkers.’ 

To this it is said, “ Genus is eternal and pervasive ; and pervasive¬ 
ness consists in being related to all place by its own form. It does not arise 
that places should be treated in the terms of bovineness, for the use of 
bovineness is obtained by the relation known as combination ; as ‘ Time 
possesses form or colour ’—such cognition and use do not arise, because 
Time does not possesses form or colour, etc. Nor can it be said that Time 
verily does not exist, since it is found that it is only a different name for the 
“ five heads” (z. e., of the Bauddhas, e. g., Perception, Cognition, Feel¬ 
ing, Conception with Naming, and Impression), because Time will be 
established later on. Thus bovineness which pervades a particular 
spot, combines with the organism which is produced in that very place, 
as it is found that ‘ it is produced ’ and “ it is combined (with bovineness),” 
refer to the same moment of Time. Hereby “ where does it reside ? ” is 
answered by “ where it is perceived;” “ whei-e it resides and “what sort 
of a body it was prior to the appearance of bovineness?” by “ It did not 
exist at all. ” Similarly “ It does not move, nor was it there, etc.,” is so 
much cry of despair. The Genus of bovineness is nothing but non-diver¬ 
gence of cognition from what it has been,—this is obstructed or contradict¬ 
ed by the real or positive cognition “It is a cow or ox.” For the cogni¬ 
tion also i-s not explained, as it has been said that the cognition of a real 
existence does not help the understanding of negation, nor does diver¬ 
gence from a cow or ox come to light in the cognition “ It is a cow or ox.” 
The option of whole and part can arise only if a single Genus appear as a 
whole or as a part. Whole-ness means multitude and infinity, and it is 
not proved in an individual. “ ‘ This is a cow or ox ’—such cognitions 
arise in respect of non-entities and are not capable of establishing 
entities to this the reply will be given afterwards. 

The followers of Pra6/jdfeara (a thinker of the Mimaihsa School) 
however say that Genus is manifested by its situation [i. e., the organism 
where it resides). If it is evidenced by recognitive understanding, then 
what offence have been committed by Genera belonging to Attribute and 
Action ? For there arises consciousness of recognition or knowing again 
in respect of Colour, Taste, etc. ; and this consciousness surely establishes 
a ' class ’ (jdti), since there is no obstruction. As it is in the case of Sky-ness 
A 
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identity of tlie individual is not the obstruction in the case of the class 
attributes of Colour, etc. Nor is co-extension the obstruction here as it 
is in the case of Understanding and Knowledge or in the case of the class¬ 
es of water-pots and water-jars, because of the multiplicity of individual 
Colours, Tastes, etc. For co-extension is denotation of neither more nor 
less individuals'; and the class attributes of colour, etc., have a narrower 
denotation than Attribute-ness, and have a rvider denotation than blue-ness, 
etc. For this reason also, there is no overlapping or intermixture (which 
is also an obstruction to the existence of Genus), as there is in the case of 
the characteristics of being material and ponderable substances, because 
although their mutual absolute non-existences co-exist in the same subs¬ 
tratum, yet there is no co-existence with any other class. Nor is here 
instability or infinite regression, because other Genera included in Colour¬ 
ness, etc., are not recognised. Nor is here loss of form or transformation 
as in the case of species. If species, while residing in substances, possess 
classes or jati then they will become either Attributes or Actions; if 
while appearing in Universals (c. g.. Time, Space, Ether, and Soul) they 
possess classes or jdti, then tiiey will become Attributes. The trans¬ 
formation which thus takes place in the case of the Predicable Species, 
is absent in the case of the subject under enquiry. Nor is here non- 
relation, as in the case of Combination. Let there be non-relation in the 
case of Combination, seeing that the supposition of Combination of Com¬ 
bination will entail infinite regression ; but in the case of the subject 
under enquiry the relation of Combination itself is recognised. Although 
identity of the individual itself is an obstruction to Combination being a 
Genus, yet the view of those also should be considered, who hold that 
Combinations are many in number and undergo production and destiuc- 
tion. Or it (absence of combination or identity of the individual) is the 
obstruction to Non-existence, etc., being Genera. 

The learned writer of the Vrilti has said : “ The point in dispute, 

namely, recognltive understanding, because it is an unol)structed, recur¬ 
rent consciousness, is explained by a reciurent property, as the conscious¬ 
ness, ‘ garland-flowers ’ (covers all the llowers making up a particular 
garland and is explained by the common property of belonging to that 
garland, wliicli recurs in every one of those flowers).” This requires consi¬ 
deration.—3. 

Vivriti :—Tlie Nynya teachers have recited the obstructions to 
Genus: “ Identity of tlie Imlividiial, Similarity or Co-extension, Overlap¬ 
ping or Intermixture, Instability or Infinite Regression, Ti-ansformation, 
and Non-relation,—this is the collection of the obstructions to Genus.” 
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Now, Sky-ness is not a Genns, as it denotes only one individual. Pot-ness 
and Jar-ness are not two genera, because the individuals denoted by the 
one are neither more nor less than by the other. Material-ness and ponder¬ 
ableness are not genera, because by appearing in the same individual 
the substrata oC their respective absolute non-existence would then inter¬ 
mix. Genus-uess is not a Genus, on account of infinite regression. The 
transformation of Species wliieh is by nature exclusive, is an obstruction 
to its being a Genus. If Particularity bo a Genus, then, itself possessing 
Genus, it will not be possible for it to distinguish itself and therefore its 
special property of sell-distiuction will suffer, d’herefore Particularity 
or Species is not a Genus. Or transformation may mean change of 
nature. St> that if Species, while appearing in ponderable things, possess 
Genera, then th(^y would be either Attributes or Actions. If while 
appearing in the unlversals (e. ff., Sky, Space, Time, and Soul) they possess 
Genera, then they would be .Attributes. In this way change of nature of 
the Specie.s is the obstruction to Species possessing the cliaracteristic of 
Genus. Combination or Oo-iuhereuce is not a Genus, as the relation of 
combination does not ©.xist in it, siuce the admission of combination into 
coinbiuatioii would entail infinite regression. This applies to the view 
that combinations are many in number and undergo production and 
destruction. Otherwise from the identity of the individual also Combina¬ 
tion cannot be a Genus, Similarly the absence of the relation of Combi¬ 
nation is an obstruction to Non-existence being a Genus ; and other ins¬ 
tances should be understood. 

Existence is Genus only. 


11 ^ I ^ I ^ u 

Bhavah, existence, being, : Anuvritteh, of recurrence, 

assimilation or extensive denotation. Eva, only. Helutvat, being 

the cause. —Samanyatn, Genus, ijf Eva, only. 


4. Existence, being the cause of assimilation only, 
is only a Genus.—35. 

UpaaMra.—Proving the two-foldness which has been stated above of Genus and 
Species, he says ; 

‘ Bhiivah,’ i.e., existence, is the cause of assimilation only, and not of 
differentiation also. Therefore it does not take the name Species.—4. 

Genera-Species. 

H^ I Ri ^ u 

Dravyatvam, sub-tance-ness. Gunatvam, attributeness. 

Kannmalvam, action-uess. ^ Cha, and. Sdmanyaui, Genera. 

; Visesa^i, species. ^ Cha, also. 
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5 . Substance-ness, Attribute-ness and Action-ness are 
both Genera and Species.—36. 

l/pasMra.—What Gtenera take the name of Species ? To meet this -expeotanoy 
he says: 

The word ‘ cha ’ collects Earth-iiess, and other genera belonging to 
Substance, Colour-ness, and other genera belonging to Attribute, Throw- 
ing-up-ness, and other genera belonging to Action. ‘ Substance-ness, etc.,’ 
have been left uncompounded in order to indicate the absence of the 
^relation of that which pervades and that which is pervaded, from amongst 
them. ‘ Genera and Species ’ have not been compounded so that it may 
be understood that these are Species also even while they possess the 
characteristics of Genera. Otherwise (if the words were compounded) 
there might be a mistake that the compound was a genitive one and then 
the being Species would not have been perceived in the presence of 
, Genus-ness. 

It might be objected, “ Substance-ness cannot be something which 
penetrates into or itiheres in the forma of substance and is beyond tho 
cognizance of the senses, because if it somehow exists in Earth, etc., its 
existence is impossible in tlie case of Air, Sky, etc. It cannot be estab¬ 
lished as something which constitutes the combinative cause of an effect 
determined by Attribute-uess, becfiuse Attribute-ness, as it appears in 
eternal and non-eternal objects, is not the determinant of being an effect. 
The rejoinder that it is required for the sake of Attribute-ness does not 
improve the situation.” The objection however does not arise, for 
Substance-iiess is established by the way of constituting the combinative 
causality of an effect determined by the characteristic of Conjunction. 
This causality cannot be constituted by the class attribute of Earth-ness, 
which is of a narrower comprehension, nor by Existence which has a wider 
denotation ; and there must be something to constitute or define it, as 
otherwise suddenness or chance would be the result. Now Conjunction 
must necessarily be recognized in the case of ultimate atoms, as supplying 
the non-cornbinative cause of a molecule of two atoms; in the case of 
molecule of two atoms each, as supplying the non-combinative cause of a 
molecules of three atoms ; in tlie case of the four universals (e.g., Time, 
Space, Ether, and Soul), through their being in conjunction with all pon¬ 
derable things; in the case of Mind, as the ground for the conjunction of 
Mind and the Senses ; in the case of Air, as the support for the movement 
of grass, etc.; in the case of perceptible Substances, through their very 
perceptibility. On the other liand, there is no un-originated Conjunction 
so that it could be said that the quality of Conjunction even, appearing. 
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in effects and not-elfects, could not be tlie determinant of being an effect 
In like manner, it is easily demonstrable that substance-ness is established 
also by the way of constituting the combinative causality of Disjunction 
also. Attribute-ness again, it has been already said, is proved by its 
being the determinant of the causality which exists in a thing possessing 
Genus and not containing the non-combinative causality of the combina¬ 
tive causality of Conjunction and Disjunction. The class attribute of 

Actions also, is, in the case of perceptible Substances, cognizable by the 
cognition, ‘ It moves,’ but in other places can be inferred from Conjunc¬ 
tion and Disjunction, for Action-ness is i-equired to be established also by 
its being the determinant of the non-combinative causality of both Con¬ 
junction and Disjunction. For this reason also it is possible to infer 
the movement of the sun from its reaching another place. Here although 
the other place, e g., of Sky, etc., is beyond the reach of the senses, yet the 
Conjunction and Disjunction of the solar rays are perceptible by the solar 
zone, and it is from these Conjunctions and Disjunctions that the inference 
of the movement of the sun can be drawn. The learned Uddyotakara has 
said: “The inference of the movement of the sun is by its reaching a 
different place, which again is also a mattter of inference in the following 
way : The sun which is perceived by a man when facing eastwards, is 
also perceived by him when facing the west, and is recognised by him. 
This fact together with the fact that the sun is a substance and is not 
destroyed and produced again at every moment, is proof that the sun has 
reached a different place from where it was before.”—5, 

Final Species excluded. 

U n I ^ n 

Aiiyatra, elsewhere. Antyebhah, final, Vi^esebhah, 

than species. 

6. (The statement of Genus and Species has been 
made) with the exception of the final Species.—37. 

Upasknra.—But is it the same Species which has been enumerated as a Predioable, 
which is here described as both Genua and Species ? Removing this curiosity of the 
disciples he says: 

The meaning is that the statement of Genus and Species is to the 
exclusion of those final Species* residing in eternal substances, which have 
been mentioned above. ‘ Antyah,’ i. e., ‘ final,’ means those which exist 
or appear at the end (of the division or dissolution of compounds.) The 

• It is the introduction of these “final species," which is the reason why the system 
pf !^adan is called the Vaiae^ika philosophy or the philosophy of (Inal species, 
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teachers say that they are ‘ final,’because after them there is no other 
principle of differentiatiou. .According to the Vrittikara they are‘final 
Species,’ because they exist in eternal Substances, i. e.. Substances which 
exist at the end of production and destruction. They are really Species 
only, tlje causes of the consciousness of differentiation, and not of the form 
of Genus also.-- 6. 

Existence defined. 

HT II ^ I H I VS U 

existent. fti, tlius. Yatali, wliciice. Dravya- 

guna-kariuasu, in lespect of Substance, Attribute, and Action, Sa, that. 

Satta, existence. 

7. Existence is that to which are due the belief and 
usage, namely ‘ (It is) existent,’ in respect of Substance, 
Attribute, and Action.—38. 

Upaak/ira .—A good many mon douiit that Existence is a Genus. So ho gives its proof: 

By the word ‘ iti ’ he teaches the mode of belief and usage. Thus 
Existence is tliat whicli causes tlie belief in this way that this is existent, 
that that is existent, in the case of the triad of Substance, etc., or on which 
depends the application of the words in tiie form of ‘ it is existent,’ ‘ it is 
existent.’—7. 

Existence not identical with Substance, Attribute, or Action. 

in I ^ I «=; II 

Dravya-guna-karmniabhyali, from Substance, Attribute, and 
Action. Arthantarnm, a ditierent object, Sattd, existence. 

8. Existence is a different object from Substance, 
Attribute, and Action.—39. 

Opaskara .—But Existence is not perceived as being separate from .Substance, Attri* 
bute, and Action. Therefore Existence is nothing else than one or other of .Substance, etc. 
Because that which is different from something else is perceived by moans of its difference 
from that, as a water-pot from a piece of cloth. But Existence is not perceived by means 
of its difference from them. Therefore it is identical with them. To meet this objection 
be says; 

Substance, etc., are non-assimilative but Existence is assimilative. 
Thus ‘ Existence is a different, etc.,’ because its difference from them is 
established by the consideration of the opposite properties characterised 
by assimilativeness and non-assimilativ^eness. That, however, it is not 
perceived elsewhere than in them, is due to the virtue of their primary 
or natural inter-relation, wliereas the relation of a pot and a piece of cloth 
js derivative or artificial, 
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The intrinsic form of tlie individual is not Existence, for individuals 
do not assimilate themselves or form themselves into classes. If the inner 
nature be assimilative, tlien the same is notliing but Existence. If non- 
assimilative inner natures or essences be the means of classification, then 
the class attributes of bovineness, etc., are also gone. This consideration 
also dismisses the objection, “When the practice of classification is estab¬ 
lished by those very objects in which as substi-ata Existence inheres, then 
what is the use of Existence?” For the same reason also it is not valid 
to hold tliat Existence is the property which makes an object and its action 
possible, or that Existence is reasonableness or reliability ; for the cogni¬ 
tion ‘ It is existent,’ arises even in the absence of any enquiry in those 
respects. — 8. 

Above conLimied. 

OT: II M ^ I ^ II 

(jnna-karimiiasu, in Aliributes and .\ciions (Jlia, and. 

Bhavai, from E.vidlcncc. ^ Na, no? ^*4 Karmma, .Action. 5i Na, not. gm: 
Gunah, Atii ibute. 

9. And as it exists in Attributes and Actions, there¬ 
fore it is neither Attribute nor Action. —40. 

Upcmkdyu.—Ho points out another differentia : 

“Neither Attribute nor Action”—this being the matter to be e.xpressed, 
their individual mention (i. e., the words being not compounded) indicates 
that E.xistence is not Sulistancc also. For an Action does not exist in 
Actions, nor an Attribute in Attributes, nor does Substance exist in an 
Attribute or Action. Existence however resides in Attribute and Action. 
Therefore on account of its DdTerence from Substance, .Attribute, and 
Action, Existence is really dilferent from tliem,—9. 

A hove c.ovtinued. 

lU I ^ I ? II 

Sainanya-viscsabliavena, by rea.‘-anof die absence of Genus- 

Species. •*r Cba, and 

10. (Existence is different from Substance, Attribute, 
and Action), also by reason of the absence of Genus-Species 
in it.—41. 

UpaskiU a.— 'He mentions another differentia : 

If Existence be Substance, Attribute, or Action, tlien it would contain 
in it Genera which are Species also. But in Existence these Genera- 
Species, namely, Substance-ness, etc., are not perceived. For nobody ever 
has the perception that Existence is Substance, Attribute, or Action.—10. 
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Buhstanae-ness not identical with Substance, Attribute or Action. 

3[5*r3g^^ ii? i i u n 

Aneka-dravya-vattvena, by means of its containing more than 
one Substance, Dravyatvam, Substance-ness. Tii; Uktam, explained. 

11. Substance-ness has been explained by means of 
its containing more than one Substance.—42. 

Cpasfcdra.—Having thus stated the distinction of Existence from Substance, Attri¬ 
bute, and Action, he states the distinction of Substance-ness from thorn : 

‘ Anekadravyavat ’ means that to which belong more than one 
Substance as its combinative causes. The term ‘ more than one ’ here 
denotes all. Hence it is distinguished from Earth-ness, etc. Its ‘ eter- 
nality ’ is obtained simply from its being a Genus ; hence its distinction 
from wholes made up of parts. And ‘ anekdravyavattvam ’ means the 
being combined with more than one Substance in general; hence its 
distinction from Existence. Therefore Substance-ness is eternal and 
combined with more tiian one Substance in general Hence it is implied 
that conjunction is not desired. And Substance-ness also has been verily 
established. ‘ Substance-ness explained ’ means that Substance-ness also 
has been explained in the very same way as Existence.—11. 

Abode continued. 

u ^ i ^ i ii 

Samanya-visesa-abbavena, by reason of the absence of 
Geiiera-Species. ^ Clia, and. 

12, (Substance-ness is distinct from Substance, Attri¬ 
bute, and Action) also by reason of the absence of Genera- 
Species in it.—43. 

Upaskdra ,—But Substance-ness is also a ‘class,’ and can be quite non-distinot from 
its own ground. What is the fault hero ? So he says: 

If the ‘ class ’ of Substance-ness be really identical with Substance, 
etc., then in it will exist Earthness, Waterness, Fireness, and other Genera 
which are also Species. The sense is that nobody has the perception that 
Substance-ness is Earth, Water, or Fire. Hence it is distinct, etc.—12. 

Attribute-ness not identical with Substance, Attribute or Action. 

rrar II ? I I U I 

HiIT Tatha, in like manner, 5^5 Gunesu, in Attributes, BhdvAt, 

from its existence, Gupatvam, Attribute-ness. ^ Uktam, explained. 
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13. ■ (That Attribute-ness is distinct from Substance, 
Attribute, and Action is) explained from its existence in 
Attributes.—44. 

Upatlcara.—He states Attributeness : 

The meaning is that in the very same way as Existence, Attribute- 
ness is explained to be distinct from Substance, Attribute, and Action, 
from its existence in {i. e., combination with) Attributes only.—13. 

Above continued. 

ii ^ i r ii 

Samanya-visesabliavena, by reason of the absence of 
Genera-Species. 'q' Clia, and. 

14. (Attribute-ness is distinct from Substance, Attri¬ 
bute, and Action) also by reason of the absence of Genera- 
Species in it.—45. 

Upaskfi ra.—He points out another dififerentia : 

If Attributeness be not something over and above Substance, 
Attribnte, and Action, then it should be perceived as containing Substance- 
ness, Attributeness, and Actiou-ne.ss, and their sub-classes. This is the 
meaning.—14. 

Action-ness not identical with Substance, Attribute, or Action. 

n ? i ii 

Karmmasu, in Actions, qrqril BhavSt, from its existence. 
Karmmatvam, action-ness. TSR Uktam, explained. 

15. (That) Action-ness (is distinct from Substance, 
Attribute, and Action is) explained from its existence in 
Actions.—46. 

Cpaskdrct.—He points out that which distinguishes Action-ness from Substance, 
Attribute, and Action: 

Like Existence, Action-ness also, which is another ‘ class,’ i? 
explained as distinct from Substance, Attribute, and Action, from its 
existence in {i. e. combination with) Actions only.—15. 

Above continued. 

M ^ I ^ I U II 

gT»TI5?lf^r5rqT»ff^!» Samanya-visesabhavena, by reason of the absence of 
Genera-Species. ^ Cha, and. 
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16. (Action-ness is distinct from Substance, Attribute, 
and Action) also by reason of the absence of Genera- 
Species in it.—47. 

Upaekdra .—He mentions another differentia : 

The meaning is that if Action-ness be identical with Substance, etc., 
tjaen the Genus-Species of Substanceness, etc., will combine in it. 

It should be noted that these four aphorisms, identical in form, are 
stated so as to form one section for explaining the distinction from Sub¬ 
stance, Attribute, and Action, of the four classes, Existence, Substance¬ 
ness, Attributeness, and Action-ness.—16. 


Existence is one. 


tru Sat, existent. fR Iti, this. Lihgavigesat, from the 

non-particularity or uniformity of the mark. Vieesa-liiigabhavat, 

from the absence of a particular or distinctive mark. ^ Cha,and. Eka^i, 

One. nwf: Bhavafi, Existence. 


Existence is one, because of the uniformity of the 
that it is existent and because of the absence of 
48. 


17. 

mark, viz 
any distinguishing mark. 


Upaslaira ,—But why Hhould not Existence which is present in .Substance, Attribute, 
and Action, bo rendered different by the difference of the determinants of Substance¬ 
ness, etc. ? So lie says ; 


The knowledge or tlie use of words iu this form that it is existent, 
is the mark of Existence. And it is the same, i. e., non-particularized, in 
respect of Substance, Attribute, and Action. Therefore one and the same 
Existence resides in them. Otherwise, Existence having the same denota¬ 
tion or manifestation as Substance-iiess, etc., either it would not exist or 
they would not exist. ‘ Virfesfili/igabhAvAt Cha’—moans that there is 
no difference, as inference which is the mark of vise^a, i. e., difference, 
does not here exist. As in the judgment, ‘This lamp is verily that,’ 
the mark of distinction is the difference of measure such as length, 
shortness, etc., so here there is no such mark of distinction. This is 
the idea.—17. 


Here ends the second chapter of the First Book in the Commen¬ 
tary by Sa/ikara, on the Vairfesika aphorisms of Kanada of great 
powers. 
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Book Second---Chapter First. 

Characteristics of Earth. 

II R I ^ I Ml 

ROpa-rasa-gandha-spar^avati, Possessed of Colour, Taste, 
Smell, and Toucli. Prithivi, Karth. 

1. Earth possesses Colour, Taste, Smell, and 
Touch.—49. 

(7p«s/crini.--The subjoot-matter of the First chapter of the Second Book is the 
description of the nine Substances. Herein there are three sections : description of Earth, 
Water, and Fire ; proof of Ood ; and inference of Ether. Of these ho states the charac¬ 
teristic of Earth which has been mentioned first of all: 

Manifold Colour flucli as blue, yellow, etc., belongs to Earth alone. 
Thus the characteristic is the possession of the ‘class ’ pervaded by Siibs- 
tance-ness and co-extensive with blue colour. Similarly manifold Taste 
such as bitter, sour, etc., resides ifi Earth alone. Thus the (second) charac- 
■teristic is the possession of the ‘class’pervaded by Substance-ness and 
co-extensive with bitter Taste. In like manner other characteristics should 
be understood by the substitution or interpolation of the words ‘ sour,’ etc. 
Smell is of two kinds, fragrant and non-fragrant. Thus the (third) cha¬ 
racteristic is the possession of the 'class’ pervaded by Substance-ness and 
co-extensive with Smell. It will be therefore seen that Earth is a Subs¬ 
tance whicli is the substratum or location of ‘ class ’ which is co-extensive 
with Smell but not co-extensive with an Attribute which is not co¬ 
extensive with Smell. It must not be objected that as Smell and Taste 
are not perceived in a stone, etc., therefore both of them fall short 
of being universal here. For, though Smell and Taste are not per¬ 
ceived there in the first instance, still tliey are found to be present 
in their ashes ; and the very same parts which originate the stone do 
also originate its ashes. Hence there is no want of universality. How 
then is there such perception as “ The air is fragrant,” “ Water 
mixed with ‘ Kdravella’ is bitter?” The question does not arise 
because that Smell and Taste are due to the external condition formed 
by (particles of) Earth. Touch also which is neither hot nor cold 
and which is produced by the action of heat, belongs to Earth only. Thus 
the (fourth) characteristic is the possession of the ‘ class ’ pervaded by 
Substance-ness and co-extensive with Touch produced by the action of 
heat. And the quality of being produced by the action of heat, which is 
revealed by a distinctive peculiarity, belongs to the Touch of Earth alone ; 
and ‘a distinctive peculiarity ’ is very manifest in the peculiar Touch of the 
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flowers of ^irtsa and Lavafigt (clove-creeper); but it is not so in the Touch 
of Water, etc. Although in a whole made up of parts Touch, etc., are not 
produced directly through the conjunction of Fire, from lieating, yet there 
too a particular heterogeneity sliould be recognised by the way of its 
being the product of a series of parts and wholes. 

“ But,” it may be objected, “ this mark or characteristic is what is 
called a mark of disagreement or a negative mark which is the proof of its 
difference from others or of the mode of its treatment. Now, Earth is 
distinguished from others because it has Smell. That which is not different 
from others, does not possess Smell, e. g., Water, etc. And Earth is what 
has Smell which is counter-opposite of the non-existence of the pervader of 
the non-existence of the difference from others than itself. Therefore it is 
different from others than itself. Here supposing that the major term, 
the quaesitum, namely, difference from others, is a well known object, 
if the mark of inference disagree with it, then the inference will have 
the fault of incommensurability, as the minor term will in that case fall 
outside the class of ascertained 'similar objects and of un-ascertained 
objects ; and if it does not disagree then the mark will be what is called a 
mark of agreement or a positive mark. On the other hand, if the major 
term is not well known then the minor term will contain an unknown 
major term. In that case there can be no expectation, nor any desire 
for inference, nor again any inference iti the shape of knowledge in 
particular about it. Moreover, absence of the mark or the middle 
term and absence of the queesitum or major term are universally 
related by agreement. Thus there will arise the contradiction that 
the absence of the major term will not have the characteristic of 
being the mark nor will the mark have the characteristic of being 
the absence of the major term. By this alone the futility of the 
minor premiss is explained, but not the object, the universal relation of 
which has not been obtained. So it has been said : “The faults of an 
inference by disagreement or by the method of difference, are ignorance 
of the major term, contradiction, futility of the minor premiss, and proof 
by the method of agreement.” So also if the mark is intended to establish 
usage. Here tlie usage consists in being the object of reference of the 
word Earth, and that belongs also to the class of Earth-ness and therein 
the mark Earth-ness does not exist. Although therefore incommensurabi¬ 
lity may appear to exist here, yet there is no incommensurability, the 
qufesitum or major term being the characteristic of being the object of 
reference of the word Earth, which is the occasion of the significance of 
Earth-ness. Or again Earth-nees being, as a class, proved in a general 
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way, like pot-ness, to be the occasion of the significance of an accidental 
word, the word Earth contains the occasion of the significance of Earth- 
ness. If it contains the occasion of not signifying others—not-Earth-nesa, 
—then as it appears together with that which is the occasion of the 
significance, it should be proved in the way, viz., ‘ That which is not so, 
is not so.’ Thus here too there is surely the fault of ignorance of the 
qusesituin, etc.” 

It is not so, the author replies, difference of others such as Water, etc., 
"being manifest in the pot itself, because the difference, i. e., the mutual 
non-existence of Air, and other super-sensuous objects also is proved by 
sense-perception itself in the pot, etc., inasmuch as only the fitness for the 
location or ground or substratum governs the apprehension of mutual 
non-existence, as is seen in cases like “ The column is not a piiilcha (a 
ghost-like being). 

It should not be said, “ This is not the case. Let then the pot only 
be the analogue or example. What is the use of a negative mark ? Who 
will prove in a roundabout fashion a conclusion arrived at in a straight 
way ? ” If fhe non-negative mark be not a mere simulacrum, then this 
path too is unobstructed to him who is described as arguing in a round¬ 
about way ; because with the removal of the fault of ignorance of the 
qiucsitum, all other faults which arise*' out of it, are also removed. There 
is no contradiction, because the positive pervasion or the relation 
in agreement is apprehended along with the negative relation or because 
the positive pervasion is inferred by the negative pervasion. Nor is there 
futility of the minor premiss, because the very mark of which the per¬ 
vasion lias been obtained, is proved in the minor term ; as has beep 
said : ” Whatever relation of the determinable and the determinan]t 

subsists between two existences, just the reverse of it is to be understood 
in tlie case of the corresponding non-existences.” Usage again follows 
from the teaching ” Earth possesses Smell,” as what possesses a narrow, 
twisted neck, etc., is the object of reference of the word ‘ pot.’ Thus that 
by which, anywhere and everywhere, in the case of clarified butter, etc., 
clay, etc., the being the occasion of the force of the word Earth i$ 
derived, from the above teaching, in Earth-ness by means of the indication, 
namely, the possession of Smell, also operates as a negative mark in this 
way that that which is not this, is not this, because everything which 
possesses Smell is the object of reference of the word Earth, through its 
possession of Smell, by means of Earth-uess which is the occasiqn of th© 
force of the word, ■ 
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The objector cannot say “ In the case of the negative mark or per¬ 
vasion which will prove difference, the difference must be either difference 
in property, or difference in nature, i. e., otherness, or mutual non-existence. 
Now it cannot be the first two, because they are known by sense- 
perception itself. Nor can it be the third, because when the difference 
of non-existence also comes to be the qucesitnm, its mutual non-existence 
is not present there, and therefore the difference of that which is other 
than non-existence coming to be the qncBsitum, the quEesitmn is not 
found. ’ For mutual non-existence, of which the counter-opposite i^ 
non-existence, is also a qu£esitum. So that if it is something additional 
then it verily exists ; if not then being reduced to itself, it is in reality 
something different, because its difference in property is pervaded by its 
mutual non-existence. And here there is no unsteadiness or want of 
finality, because the non-finality remains only so long as there is 
perception or cognition, whereas in other cases finality is obtained by 
perception. 

It is also said that thirteen kinds of mutual non-existence well 
known in thirteen cases are jointly proved in Earth. This is nonsense, 
because the knowledge of eveiy one of them being not In point, the 
knowledge of them jointly disappears. Whereas mutual non-existence 
with counter-opposition determined by non-odorousness should be proved, 
because the difference of non-existence by means of the difference of that 
which determines counter-opposition is necessary and because it has 
been already said that this difference of non-existence is proved by sense- 
perception in the pot etc., also. 

If it is asked '* What is the solution in the case of Ether, etc. ?” the 
author replies that Ether is different from others than itself, by being 
the seat of Sound. Although in “ That which is not thus, is not thus,” 
and eases like this, where the minor term is one-sided, the qumsitum, 
i. e., the major terra, is not well known, still that which possesses difference 
in property from something else, possesses the mutual non-existence of 
which that something is the counter-opposite. So that by virtue of the 
pervasion brought into play in this general way, the mutual non-existence 
the counter-opposite of which possesses the absolute non-existence of being 
the seat of Sound, having been already proved, here it is only shown 
as being connected with the minor term, like fire being connected with the 
mountain. This is oiir other conclusion, its difference in quality being 
pervaded by its mutual non-existence. If it is said that only the posses- 
aion of the absolute non-existence of being the seat of Sound is not found 
in objects of tire uqascertained class, then the being the seat of Sound 
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is neither the definition nor the description, because it is attacked with 
the fear of belonging to unascertained objects.—1. 

Vivcili .— The revered Sa/ikara Mitfra himself knows what the 
necessity was of carrying the investigation here, leaving aside the posses¬ 
sion of Smell, up to the possession of the ‘ class ’ pervaded by Substance- 
ness co-extensive with Smell. 

Characteristics of Water. 

n I ? I R n 

: ROpa-rasa-spariiavatyah, possessed of Colour, Taste, and' 
Touch. ^rpT! Waters, Dravah, Fluid. Snigdhflh, Liquid, 

viscid. 

2. Waters possess Colour, Taste, and Touch, and 
are fluid and viscid.—50. 

Upaak'tra. —Ho states the characteristic ef Water mentioned after Earth ! 

The Colour, Taste, and Touch are respectively White, Sweet, and 
Cool only. Fluidness is constitutional but Viscidity is by nature or 
essential. 

But it is not correct to say that the Colour of Water is only White, 
because blueness is observed in the water of the river Yamuna, etc That 
the Taste is only the sweet is also not correct, because acidness, bitterness, 
etc., are observed in the juice of the blackberry, fcoramra, etc. That the 
Touch is only the Cool one is also not proved, because at mid-day hotness 
also is observed. Oonstlutional Fluidity again is too limited, as it is 
absent in ice, hail-stone, etc. Viscidity also is not proved as essential 
and is too wide, as it is not perceived in Water, and is perceived in 
clarified butter and other terrene objects. Moreover Water-ness is not a 
class even, which may be the characteristic of Water, because it is not 
proved on account of the non-existence, of that which will establish it. 
Nor is it proved by the characteristic of the determinant of its being the 
combinative cause of Viscidity, because the nature of Viscidity, appearing 
in both the effect and what is not the effect, is not the determinant of the 
state of being the effect. Therefore in the absence of a differentia, Water 
is not differentiated. All this objection cannot be raised. For non- 
luniinous white colour alone is really the differentia of Water, the blueness 
in the Water of the river Yamuna, etc., is due to the condition or environ¬ 
ment formed by the receptacle, and whiteness is observed in the Water 
of the YamunA when thrown up in the sky. Hence the characteristic of 
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Water is the possession of the class which is directly pervaded by Subs- 
taiice-ness and which is present in colour which is not co-existent with 
other than non-lmninous white Colour. The Taste also is only the sweet 
one ; the bitterness, acidness, etc., in the juice of the blackberry, 
haravira, etc., are due to the condition or environment supplied by the 
presence of particles of Earth. It should not be said that sweetness is 
not at all perceived in Water, since it is revealed after the eating of some 
astringent substance. Nor does this sweetness belong to the yellow 
myrobalan itself and is capable of being revealed by Water, because only 
the astringent Taste is observed in it. As in dmalaki so in yellow 
myrobalan, only the astringent is the Taste, the same alone being perceiv¬ 
ed. Nor again is there non-production of Taste on account of the conflict 
of Attributes, because the parts also there possess astrignent Taste. The 
tradition of six Tastes is due to its producing the respective effects of those 
Tastes. Manifold Taste again is removed simply by the absence of proof. 
In the case of manifold colour however the observation of the canvas 
itself is the proof. The origination of flagrant and non-fragrant parts is 
removed by the conflict of Attributes. In the case of manifold Smell, 
there is absence of proof. Therefore the sweetness which is observed in 
Water immediately after tlie eating of yellow myrobalan, belongs to Water 
only. Its manifestation however depends upon the proximity of some 
particular Substance, as the manifestation of coolness in water arises 
from its association with sandalwood. The bitterness that is perceived 
immediately after the eating of harkati (a cucumber-like fruit) be¬ 
longs to the karkati alone, because bitterness is observed in its parts 
even without the drinking of water, or it may be that the bitter¬ 
ness of the bilious Substance present at the tip of the tongue is felt 
there. Hence the second characteristic of water is the possession of 
the class which is directly pervaded by^ Substance-ness and which is 
co-existent with Taste which is not co-existent with other than sweet Taste. 
In like manner the third characteristic of water is the possession of the 
class which is pervaded by Substance-ness and which is co-existent 
with cool Touch, The hotness that appears at mid-day is really of Fire, 
as it depends upon its presence and absence. Similarly constitutional 
Fluidity is by itself the fourth characteristic ; in other words, Water- 
ness is the possession of the class which is pervaded by Substance- 
ness and which is present in what possesses constitutional Fluidity. 
Liquidity or Viscidity, however, is a particular Attribute, and not a Genus 
which is also a Species, like milk-ness and curd-ness; because the distinction 
of viscid, more viscid, and most viscid, is observed, but such distinction 
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tion is not possible in the case of a class. It cannot be said “ Let Viscidity 
be an Attribute. But what is the evidence that it is present in water ?” 
for it is inferred from the mixing or compounding of barley, sand, etc., 
by water. A compound is a particular combination or conjunction 
caused by Viscidity and Fluidity. It is not due to Fluidity alone, be¬ 
cause no compounding is established by the Fluidity of glass or gold ; 
nor is it due to Viscidity alone, because no compounding is established 
by condensed clarified butter, etc. Therefore by the method of agree¬ 
ment and difference it is proved to be caused by Viscidity and Fluidity. 
And this compounding, being seen to take place in barley, sand, etc., 
by water, confirms Viscidity in Water. This argument is based upon 
wide experience itself, as Viscidity is an object of sense-perception. Vis¬ 
cidity which however is found in clarified butter, etc., is of the Water 
which is the occasional cause of that clarified butter, and it appears as 
though belonging to the clarified butter through combination with the 
conjoint. So also in the case of oil, juice, etc. And Water which is the 
occasional cause of clarified butter, contains a preponderance of Viscidity ; 
therefore owing to this very preponderance of Viscidity, this Water does 
not counteract Fire. If Viscidity were a particular Attribute of Earth, 
then, like Smell, it would have been present in all terrene objects. 
Lastly, Water-ness is a class which is directly pervaded by Substance-ness, 
because it has been proved that a class which determines the being the 
combinative cause of the conjunction present only in objects possessing 
Viscidity, is common to the ultimate atoms.—2. 

Characteristics of Fire. 

^ M I ^ u 

Tejas, fire. Rupa-spargavat, possessed of Colour and 

Touch. 

3. Fire possesses Colour and Touch.—51. 

Upaakura. —Following the order of enumeration ho states the characteristic of Fire : 

The meaning is that Fire possesses Colour which is luminous, and 
Touch which is hot. If it be objected, “ Luminousness is the being the 
illuminator C'f other bodies, and such Colour is not found in heat or in Fire 
as it exists in gold, in a frying-pan, or in Water. White Colour also is 
found nowhere in these, nor is hot Touch found in moonlight or in gold. 
How then is this so?” We reply that there can be no such objection, 
because luminous Colour may be inferred in hotness, etc., by means of 
Fire-ness. If it be objected that Fire-ness itself is not proved there as 
such, we reply that it is inferred in them by their possessing hot Touch. 
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If it be asked, “ How is it proved in gold ?” our reply is that the author 
desires to say that it is because, even in the absence of Inminons Colour in 
it, Fire-ness is inferred by the negative mark, viz., the characteristic of 
being the substratum or ground of Fluidity which is produced but not 
destroyed by the closest Conjunction of fire. And in the case of Fire as 
existing in the frying-pan, etc., Fire-ness is inferred from their possession 
of hot Touch. 

Fire is four-fold ; that in which both Colour and Touch are partly 
developed, as the solar, etc.; that in which Colour is partly developed but 
Touch is undeveloped, as the lunar; that in which both Colour and Touch 
are altogetlier undeveloped, as the ocular ; and that in which Colour is 
undeveloped and Touch is developed, as of the summer season, and also 
Fire present in Water, frying-pan, etc. He will prove the ocular Fire 
later on.—3. 

Chameteristio of Air. 

H 1 M « u 

fTtNpl Spar^avan, possessed of I’ouch. Vayuh, air. 

4. Air possesses Toucli.-"52. 

VpagMra. —He states the characteristic of Air which is the next in order : 

The characteristic of Air is the possession of the ‘ class ’ co-existent 
with Touch which does not co-exist with Colour, or the possession of the 
‘ class ’ co-existent with Touch which is neither hot nor cold and which 
does not co-exist with Taste, or the possession of the ‘ class ’ co-existent 
with Touch which is neither hot nor cold and which does not co-exist with 
Smell, or the possession of the ‘ class ’ co-existent with a distinctive Attri¬ 
bute which does not co-exist with any distinctive Atti’ibute other than 
Touch.—4. 

The above eharaeterislies do not belong to Ether. 

^ II R n I V, II 

% Te, these, Akade, in Ether. ^ Na, not Vidyante, are 

observed or found, 

5. These (characteristics) are not found in Ether.—53. 

UpasMra .—But why is not the possession of Colour, etc., the characteristic also of 
Sky, Time, Space and Soul ? He replies : 

Here the root ‘ vid ’ in ‘ vidyante ’ means to perceive. The meaning 
then is that because they are not perceived therefore they do not exist, 
in Ether, and other substances, either uniformly or by nature, or collectively, 
or accidentally. If it be asked, “ How does the perception arise that 
Ether is as white as curd ?” we reply that it is due to the impression 
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created by the perception of the white colours of the rays of the sun. If 
it be asked, “ How then does the perception arise that Sky is blue ?” we 
reply that it is due to the impression created in the minds of the observers 
who are looking at the radiance of the emerald peak lying largely extended 
over the soutli side of Suraeru mountain. It has been opined that it is 
due to the impression created by the eye when after travelling to a long dis¬ 
tance it turns back and reaches its own pupil. This is not a sound opinion, 
because those who possess jaundiced eyes also have such impressions. 

From the perception, “ Here now there are Colour, etc.,” it cannot 
be argued that Colour and the three other Attributes belong to Space and 
Time also, because they have been already stated to be the characteristics 
of Eartli, etc., only by the relation of combination and not by any other 
relation also. “ Here now there is absolute non-existence of Colour 
from this perception again it follows that Space and Time are the substrata 
or grounds or foundations of all things.—5. 

Ohjeation to Fluidity being a charaeteristia of Water, answered. 

Sarpir-jjatu-madhQcliehistanam, of clarified butter, lac, and 
wax. Agni-sariiyogat, througli conjunction of Fire. Dravatvam, 

Fluidity. Advih, with Waters. Samanyam, similarity, Com¬ 

monness. 

6. The Fluidity of clarified butter, lac, and wax, 
through conjunction with Light, is similar to that of 
Water.—54. 

VpasMra—li it be argued that it is not correct to say that Fluidity is the character¬ 
istic of Water, because Fluidity is observed oven in Barth ; so he replies : 

Tlie Fluidity which belongs to clarified butter, etc., results from 
conjunctiou of Fire whicb is its occasion, and is not constitutional j where¬ 
as constitutional Fluidity la the characteristic of Water, Therefore the 
similarity of Earth to Water is in respect of mere Fluidity, and not in 
respect of constitutional Fluidity also. Hence the characteristic or the 
definition is not too wide. This is the meaning.—6. 

Above continued. 

H I t I ^ >1 

rrapu-sisa-loha-rajata-suvarnanam, of tin, lead, iron, 
silver, ar*d gold. Agnisathyogat, through Conjunction of Fire. 

Dravatvam, Fluidity, frfir! Advi^, with Waters, Samanyam, 

similarity. 
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7. The Fluidity of tin, lead, iron, silver, and gold, 
through conjunction with Fire, constitutes their similarity 
to Water.—55. 

Upaskdni.—Bat still because that condition, i. e., Fluidity, appears in tin, lead, iron, 
and other modifloations of Fire, therefore that condition itself is an instance that the de¬ 
finition is too wide. To this objection he replies.; 

This is an indication; bell-metal, copper, brass, etc., are also im¬ 
plied. The characteristic which is common to those which have been 
mentioned and those whicli are implied, is that they are the foundation 
of the Fluidity which is produced but is not destroyed by the closest 
Conjunction of Fire. Thus the Fluidity of gold, etc., also is only occa¬ 
sional, the occasion which is the Conjunction of Fire, being proved by 
the method of agreement and difference. Moreover there is this distinc¬ 
tion ; in the last aphorism the word ‘ agni ’ denotes Light— tejas —possess¬ 
ing an excess or abundance of heat, buFhere it denotes fire. 

IE it be objected, “ Gold, etc., also must be either modifications of 
Earth or different Substances ; because yellowness, weight, etc., establish 
terreneness, and because the non-annihilation of Fluidity which constitutes 
their difference from Earth, is perceived in them, and because this is cap¬ 
able of establishing difference of Substance.” We veply that gold is a 
modification of Fire, and its fieriness is proved in the negative'way, 
namely, “ That which is not tlius, is not thus, as Earth,” by the charactei’- 
istio of its being the foundation of Fluidity which is not annlliilated even 
at the closest Conjunction of Fire. 

Again tliere is no contradiction in the ultimate atoms of Water, 
because Fluidity should bo qualified as being non-eternal. Nor is there 
incommensurability as the mark does not appear in the lamp and other 
objects of the ascertained class, because the fact which is to be proved is 
that gold is not a modification of Earth. Nor is there any obstacle to the 
receptacle of weight becoming the minor term here; the foundation or 
substratum will not be proved if something else were the minor term, as 
the minor term must be the foundation of Fluidity. Nor is it hard to 
ascribe ultra-finality or absoluteness, because it is desired to be said that 
it is tlie foundation of temporary Fluidity which is not annihilated even 
at the closest Conjunction of Fire for three hours. If it be objected that 
the annihilation of Fluidity must be concluded from the destruction of 
the foundation and the perception of more and less, we reply that it is 
not so, because the mark of inference is the possession of the Fluidity 
containing the Genus of Fluidity which does not appear in the counter¬ 
opposite of the annihilation produced by that Conjunction of Fire which 
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is not combined with the totality of non-existent Fluidity. Or the founda¬ 
tion of yellowness and weight, conjoined as it is with Fluid Substance 
which excludes all Colour different from yellow Colour, does not therefore 
become the foundation of any Colour different from yellow Colour even at 
the Conjunction of Fire for three hours, like a piece of yellow cloth placed 
inside Water which is conjoined with Fire. If it be objected, “ The Colour 
of gold will then be visible in darkness as there will be nothing to cloud 
or overpower its Colour, because overpowering means the non-apprehension 
caused by the apprehension of a more powerful like object,” we reply 
that overpowering denotes the mere relation with a like object which is 
more powerful by the power of the effect produced by It. So it has been 
said, “ Other Colour does not at all shine under the influence of the asso¬ 
ciation of the earth.” This is our view.—7. 

Use of Inference. 

H I t I =: II 

Visant, possessing horns. at if i f F i i KakudvSn, possessing a hump, 
Prante-vaiadhih, with a tail hairy at the extremity. 

Sasnavan, possessing a dewlap, Iti, such, Gotve, in cow-ness, 

of being a cow. fj, Dristam, observed, admitted. Lihgain, mark. 

8. That it has horns, a hump, a tail hairy at the 
extremity, and a dewlap—such is the admitted mark of being 
a cow.—56. 

Upctsfeara.—Having thus finished the section on the characteristic of the four Sub¬ 
stances which possess Touch, the author, seeing that the characteristic of Air is not 
proved by its foundation or with a view to avoid this, at the outset introduces the method 
of proof by inference, and then first of all establishes the probative force or value of 
inference itself, according to experience, and thereby begins the section of demonstration 
of Air: 

The import is that as horns, etc., are the marks, the pervasion, or 
universal or invariable relation of which is well-known or recognised, 
towards the proof of cow-ness, so also the commonly-observed marks of 
the five super-sensuous Substances, Air, etc., assume the form of proof. 
Here although the mere possession of horns is not the mark of cow-ness 
since it is also found in the buffalo, etc. ; nor is the possession of the 
dew-lap, etc., the distinction or differentia since in that case the name 
will become senseless ; still with them who can discern in the horn of the 
cow difference in characteristic in comparison with the horns qf the 
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buffalo, the sheep, etc,, all tliose distinctions truly assume the nature of 
marks. And all those distinctions such as straightness, crookedness, 
hardness, softness, shortness, length, etc., wliich arc capable of being 
known by observei's of snj)erior skill, do really exist in horns also. 
Thus in respect of the body of a cow at a distiinee standing by itself, the 
inference is altogether unobstructed that it is a cow because, like the 
body of a cow which has been previously perceived, it possesses peculiar 
horns. Similarly, the possession of a hump also is a mark of being 
a cow. The possession of a tail hairy at the extremity is also a 
truly independent mark of being a cow. ‘ Pr.intev.'iladhih ’ means 
that in whicli hair arc placed at the extremity, that is, a particular 
tail. From the use of the aluk compound (i. e., that form of compound 
words in which the in (lection of the first word is not elided), the tail of 
the cow only is denoted by the word ‘ Antevidadhih.’ For the character¬ 
istic of the tail hairy at the extremity, which is found in the tails of 
cows, does not belong to the tails of the horse, sheep, etc., as these tails 
are covered with hair all over. In the tail of the buffalo, etc., thei-e is 
not sc much prolongation. From this difference in characteristic, the 
possession of a tail hairy at the exti'emity is also a inai’k of being a 
cow. The dropping of the inflection conveying the sense of possession 
(i. e., the use of the word tail only instead of tail-bearing) shows that only 
the body of the cow has been in view. Thus (the inference) “ It is a 
cow” because, like the body of the cow which lu.sbccn previously perceived, 
it possesses a tail which is hairy at the extiemity. The possession of a 
dew-lap, again, is simply a well-known mark of being a cow.—8. 

Touch infers Air. 

U I M i II 

Sparrfah, t ouch. Cha, and Vayoh, of air. 

9. And Touch (is a mark) of Air.—57. 

I7pa»tc(ir«.—Having thus pointed out, according to observation, the probative value 
of inference by which all human aifairs are carried on, ho, intending to begin the section 
of proof of Air, says : 

‘ Lifigam,’ mark, is the complement of the aphorism. By the word 
‘cha’ Sound, upholding, and quivering aro brought forward. 

It cannot bo said, “ The Touch which is being perceived must be 
of Earth itself of which the Colour is not yet developed,” because the 
developed Touch of Earth cannot be separated from developed Colour, 
Hence the Touch which is perceived, being Touch, must reside somewhere, 
like the Touch of Earth, etc. Some foundation of Touch being thus proved 
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by inference, by analogy, (S^miinyato drietam), the foundation of Touch 
is not identical with the triad of Eartli, etc, because it does not possess 
Colour, nor is iridentical with the pentad of Sky, etc., as it possesses Touch. 
Therefore by the inference together with the exclusion of others a Sub¬ 
stance over and above the eight Substances is proved. In like manner 
a particular Sound also is a mark of A-ir. Thus in the absence of the 
impact of Substances possessing Colour, the series of Sounds (arising in 
leaves, etc.) which is heard amongst leaves, etc., must be occasioned by 
the impact of substances possessing Touch and Impetus, like the series 
of sounds produced in a drum by the percussion of the drumstick, because 
it is a series of sounds which is in relation to a substance the parts of 
which are indivisible. The absence of the impact of Substances possessing 
Colour, is, again, known by the non-perception of what might be expected 
or the correlative. And from exhaustion, that Substance possessing Touch 
and Impetus is verily an addition to the group of the eight substances. 
Similarly, a particular upholding also is a mark of Air. Thus the steadi¬ 
ness or flotation of grass, cotton, cloud, and air-ship in the sky, is due 
to the conjunction of some substance possessing Touch and Impetus, 
since it is the flotation of substances which are not presided over by a 
conscious being, like the flotation of grass, wood, boat, etc., on a stream ; 
whereas in the flotation of poison, etc., caused by thought directed towards 
it, human and other influence is without doul)t present. So also in t])e 
upholding of the bird, the branch of a tree, etc. Nor is the distinctive 
mark not proved on account of its being influenced by God, because by 
tlie woi'd ‘ conscious ’ all else except God is meant. Similarly, quivering 
too is a mark of the existence of Air. Thus this Action in grass, etc., 
without the impact of Substances possessing Colour, is due to the impact 
of some Substance possessing Touch and lm])etu8, because it is an Action 
which is not produced by Weight and Conjunction of Soul exercising 
Volition, like the Action of a cane-bush when struck by the waves of a 
river. The word ‘ weight ’ implies Conjunction of Soul attended with 
adfi^tam invisible after-effects of past acts). Fluidity and Impression ; 
hence the being an action not produced by them is the mark. 

It cannot be said, “ Air is only an object of sense-perception and 
that therefore there is no need of the investigation of its marksfor. 
Air is not perceptible; only its supersensuousness is proved by the 
inference : “ Being a colourless external Substance, it is like Sky.” It 
cannot be replied “ Its perceptibility is inferred in this way that • being 
the seat of Touch Air is perceptible like the water-pot;” for the possession 
of developed Colour is here the condition, wpMhi. If it be objected. 
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“ In the case of Colour, etc., as well as Soul, it is not pervasive of the 
major term, since it pervades the major term when the latter is determined 
by the being the external substance which is the minor t@i'm containing 
the middle term, or is determined by the middle term which is the means 
of inference. Nor does it govern a body’s being an object of visual per¬ 
ception, because it is tliere that its presence and absence are observed as 
a rule. On the other band, a body’s being an object of tactual perception 
is governed by the mere possession of an adequate Touch.” We reply 
that both the presence and absence of Colour govern here ; for perceptibi¬ 
lity only by means of Touch proved by both positive and negative marks, 
has not been observed without the perception of Colour. Moreover, if 
Air were an object of sense-perception, then it would govern also the 
apprehension of general Attributes, e. g., Number, etc. If it be objected, 
“ Perceptibility does belong to Number in blowing by the mouth, etc., 
to Measure or Extension, e. g., cubit, span, etc., and to Separateness as 
well as to Priority and Posteriority of two Airs existing on both sides. 
On the other hand, it is not the rule according to you also that they are 
perceptible by means of there being individual masses of Air, because 
they are not observed in the cloth, etc., lying on the back.” We reply, 
that it is the rule that they are perceived by means of there being in¬ 
dividual masses of Air. Number, etc., are obtained in the cloth, etc., 
fixed upon the back, if they lie straight; if they are not obtained, it is 
because of the defect that the latter do not lie straight. “ Developed 
Colour and Touch govern the perceptibility of external substances, only 
when they operate jointly. Light, the jmllow substance within the eye, 
and the radiation or heat of the moon are not perceptible because their 
Touch is undeveloped. Hotness as in summer, heat and Watery Substances 
the parts of which have been dispersed (steam) are not perceptible, be¬ 
cause Colour is undeveloped there.” This is the view of the commentator 
of Nyaya-Vartikas. “ But light, etc., are really perceptible although Touch 
is undeveloped. Therefore the Conjunction and Disjunction of the bird 
and the branch of the tree are really perceptible in the sky under moon¬ 
light.” So say those who know the traditions of the system. Nor can 
it be said that the possession of developed Touch (universally) excites to 
the perceptibility of universally external Substances, for then the light of 
the emerald would be non-perceptible. Nor is only the possession of 
the developed distinctive Attribute the governing condition, for then Sky 
too would become perceptible. Nor again is the possession of the deve¬ 
loped distinctive Attribute co-existent with the ensuant or resulting 
magnitude, such condition, for the bilious substance existing at the tip 
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of th(^ tongue is imperceptible in spite of the development or manifestation 
of bitterness. Therefore only tlie possession of developed or manifested 
Colour governs the perceptibility of all Substances except Soul. And 
this is not present in Air. Hence Air is not an oliject of sense-percep¬ 
tion.—9. 

Touch ivhiah infers Air, cannot he explained hy visible objects. 

5T ^ fSRT II R I M ^ ® H 

5f N.a, not. ^ Cha, and. Hristanam. of tlie obrerved or visible or 

seen. Sparsah, touch, fffi Id, hence. A-drista-lihgah, not-con- 

taining-tiie-mark'of-the-visible Vayuh, air. 

10. And it is not the Touch of the visible (Substan¬ 
ces) ; heace the mark (of the inference) of Air is not the 
mark of the visible (Substances).—58. 

Upasic.uYi.—It may be objected, “Hero there is no mark which can be known by sense- 
perception. For here the pervasion or universal relation is not obtained by sense per¬ 
ception like that of Are and smoke. Moreover this will be also the Touch of one or other 
only of Barth, etc.’’ Therefore he says: 

The Touch which is made the subject of enquiry does not belong to 
visible Substances, viz., Earth, Water, and Fire, because it is not accom¬ 
panied by Colour. Therefore the inference is that this Touch resides 
somewh(!re. Hence in virtue of the middle-term, i. e., the mark of inference, 
being contained somewhere, we get Air although the mark is not the mark 
of the visible Substances, i. e., although the mark is observed in analogous 
Substances, This is the meaning. Although only the quartet of observed 
Touch, etc., are the mark, yet because their relation with Air is not 
apprehended, theiefore it is said that the mark of Air is not the mark of 
the visible Substances. For it is not po,ssible to prove Air after first 
proposing that this which possesses this or that property is Air. Therefore 
the import is that the proof of Air is by inference from analogy together 
with the exclusion of (possible) others {i. e., by hypothesis).—10. 

Air is a Substance. 

u R M I u II 

A-dravya-vattvena, by not containing Substance (as its support). 
ys!I Oravyam, Substance. 

11. Air is a Substance, because it does not contain or 
reside in Substance.—59. 

UpaHfcnra.—Having proved Air as a whole made up of parts, which is the foundation 
of Touch capable of being perceived, he says, with a view to prove Air characterised as 
ultimate atoms: 

9 
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Dravyavat’ means tliat which has Substance as its support. ‘ Adra- 
vyavat, i, e,, jjot dravyavat, means not resident in or supported by 
Substance. Thus like Sky, Air cliaracterised as ultimate atom is a Subs¬ 
tance, because the other Predicables reside in substances, because it has 
been stated that the being resident, i. e., dependence, applies elsewhere 
than in eternal Substances, and because the origination of a large whole 
made up of parts is capable of being demonstrated by the evolution of 
(lyadi-, etc., from the formation of a dyad by two ultimate atoms, and so 
on.—11. 

Air is a Substance. — continued. 

II R I ^ I 11 

Ki i} a-vai tvat, because of possession of Action. Guna- 

vattvai, because oi p.issessioi of Attribute, Cha, and. 

12. Air is a Substance, also because it possesses Action 
and Attribute.—60. 

Upos/c(im.-Bringing forward two (more) marks or grounds of establishing the Snbs- 
tance-ness of the ultimate atoms of Air, he says : 

‘ 'I'lie ultimate atom of Air is a Substance ’—this is the complement 
of tlie aphorism. Although there is this mutual dependence or correlation 
tliat Sul/Btance-ness being proved, the possession of Action and the posses¬ 
sion of Attribute are also proved and in their proof the proof of Substance- 
ness lies, yet the possession of Action is proved by this that the ultimate 
atom which is the constituent element of the composite whole which is the 
foundation of the Touch which is being perceived, cannot be established 
otherwise than by the Conjunction of the non-combinative cause; and 
the possession of Attribute is proved by the rule that the Touch, ("olour, 
etc., of the composite whole are preceded by like Attributes in its cause ; 
and by these two Substance-ness also is proved ; so that here there is no 
fault, namely repetition or vicious circle. Of these the possession of Action 
extends to a portion of the objects of the same ascertained class, while 
the possession of Attribute pervades all the objects of the same ascertained 
class. The word ‘ cha ’ brings forward the characteristic of being the 
combinative cause, which proves Substance-ness. 

If it be objected, “ There is no proof (of the existence' of the ultimate 
atoms themselves. Ihen the Substance-ness of which is being proved ?,” 
we reply that by the maxim of the division, etc., of the action of dense 
effects, a body which is being divided and sub-divided becoming smaller, 
smallest, etc., that than which no smaller unit can be obtained, the same 
is the ultimate atom. If the relation of part and whole were unlimited, 
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then it would folllovv that the mountain Suraeru and a mustard seed, etc., 
will have the same Measure or Mass, because in that case they would 
resemble one another in possessing infinite parts, and because without 
the distinction of the number of causes {t.e., constituent elements), measure 
and magnitude, mass and volume, do not rule the difference of Measure. 

It cannot be said that this relation of part and whole continues only up to 
the limit of destruction ; for, that which remains at the end having no 
parts, its destruction is not possible ; and il it contains parts, then non¬ 
finality will be tlie result, and its defect has been already pointed out. 

If it is said, " T^uti li e., a minute part is the limit, because it is visible 
and there is no reason for the supposition of som thing invisible,” we 
rejoin that as it is a visible Substance it must possess extension or large¬ 
ness and many Substances. 

Hence as in the case of Earth, etc., so also in the case of Air, the 
part of the part of a combination of three atoms, is really the ultimate 
atom. Thus the ultimate atom of Air is proved. — Vd. 

Air is eternal. 

U ^ M I u 

^d'.ivyatvena, by noi residing in or combi ling wiih otner Sm>- 
stances. Nityaivait>, eternaluy. Uktam, said 

]3. The eternality (of Air) is evident from its not 
combining with other Substances.—61. 

Vpaskdra. -It may be said that because Air possesses Action and Attribute, therefore, 
like the -wiiter-pot, etc., it should be inferred to be non-eternal. Hence be ssys : 

“ Of Air characterised as ultimate atom ” this is the complement of 
the aphorism A Substance is destroyed by the destruction of the one or 
the other of its combinative and non-comhinative causes. But the ulti¬ 
mate atom containing no parts, both of these causes do not belong to it. 
Therefore there being nothing to destroy it, it is not liable to destruction. 
Where the possession of .Action and Attribute is the cause of non-eter- 
nallty, there the possession of parts is the condition, upMhi, and this 
condition pervades the major term which is determined by the Substance- 
ness of the minor term ; wliereas the condition which is pervasive of the 
major term as such, is the characteristic of being the counter-opposite of 
prior non-existence.—13. 

Vimti. —Some read the fii'st word of the aphorism as ‘ adravyadravy- 
atvena’ (instead of ‘ adravyatvena(meaning “ by its being a Substance 
which does not contain any other Substance),” 
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Air is manifold. 

II ^ M « 

Vayoh, of Air. Vayusariimuichchhatiam, concurrence or 

collision with Air. ^pTH'^^rjF Nanatva-lihgani, mark of diversity or plurality. 

14. The collision of Air with Air is the mark of its 
plurality.—62. 

Upasktira .—In order to prove, in a different manner also, the plnrality of Air which has 
been already proved in the proof of its origination by the course of dyads, etc., ho says : 

‘ VHyuHariimureliclianani’ means the collision, i. e., a mode of conjunc¬ 
tion, of two or more Airs. It is the co-incidence, the falling in together, 
of two Airs of eqttal Impetus, flowing in opposite directions and producing 
contrary Actions, And it is inferred from the flying upwards of grass, 
cotton, etc., because the flowing upwards and also the falling in together 
of two Airs, are beyond the reach of the senses, whereas the perceptible 
Action characterised as flying upwards of grass, etc., which are perceptible, 
is inferred to be produced either by the impact oi’ the vibration (i. e,, the 
molar or the molecular movement) of Substances possessing Touch and 
Impetus, Thus tlie flowing upwards of Air the nature of which is to flow 
obliquely, not being capable of pi’oof or possible without mutual collision, 
proves the mutual collision, the same being observed in the case of the 
water and the wave of the river. Their going upwards also is to be 
inferred by the going upwards of grass, etc. For the going upwards of 
grass, etc., is not possible without either the collision or the internal 
vibration of Substances possessing Touch and Impetus.—14. 

No visible marh of Air. 

Vayu-sannikarse, in contact or association with Air. 
PratyaksabhavAt, from the absence of perception, Dristani, visible. 
Lihgam, mai U. sj Na, not, Vidyate, exists. 

15. There being no perception of the association (i. e., 
■universal relation) with Air, there is no visible mark (of the 
existence of Air).—63. 

Upaskdra.—It has been stated that the mark of Air is not like the mark of the visible 
Substances. But how is it so ? Hence he says : 

There the mark is said to be visible where the universal relation 
is grasped by perception, as smoke, is of fire. But in the case of associa¬ 
tion with Air, there is no perception of the appearance of the mark in 
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accompaniment with Air. For Air itself not being an object of sense- 
perception, nobody can have the perception, “Things which give Touch, 
quivering, etc., are Air.” Therefore the meaning is that no such mark 
exists tin; pervasion of which can be grasped by perception.—15. 

Air is inferred not as such hut as a Substance in general. 

ii r n i H ii 

Samanvato-drisiat, from the method of inference known as 
general inference or inference ljy analogy. Cha, and. Avitiesah, 

not in particular. General 

16. And, by inference by analogy. Air is not proved 
as a particular substance, but as Substance only.—64. 

f/pas/tdra.- How then can there be any iiifercnco at all of Air ? Hence to strengthen 
what has htten already stated, he say.s : 

Inference is three-fold : from cause to effect, from eifect to cause, and 
from the commonly observed to the unobserved, or from analogy. Thus 
this Touch wliich is being felt, must reside somewhere, because it is a 
Touch or because it is an Attribute. From this analogy or common 
observation or experience, accompanied by the exclusion of other possibi¬ 
lities, its residence in a Substance in addition to the eight Substances, is 
proved, This is the meaning. 

It cannot be said that the inference from effect to cause is then 
gone. For, after the exclusion of other possibilities, where analogy 
prevails, there proceeding upon the proved qualification of the minor term 
that it does not reside in the eight Substances, the proposition that this 
Touch wliieh does not reside in the eight Substances must reside some¬ 
where, cloes not result except on the .assumption of its being resident in a 
Substance in addition to the eight Substances. Therefore the proposed 
object being not explained otherwise, it is pi’oved by inference from cause 
to effect alone. But where analogy arises from the appearance of e.xclusion 
at the very beginning, there the proposed object results at last and the 
mode of inference is found to be inference from effect to cause. It is not 
sound to hold that inference from effect to cause only shows the manner, 
for in the case of being accompanied by the exclusion of other possibilities, 
inference from cause to effect itself comes to show the manner. The rule 
also that inference merely shows tite manner which determines the 
pervasiveness, is not valid, for the appearance of a different manner is 
possible from the association of particular materials.—16. 
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The name A ir is derived from Scripture. 

!t I ? I t's H 

Tasmat, therefore. Agamikam, proved by revelation,». e., 

the Veda. 

17. Therefore the name, Air, is proved by the 
Veda.—65. 

l/po8?£('ira.—But If it is intended to be said that according to “ not as a particular 
8ubstanee”‘in the last aphorism, there is no inference in the form, “ This is Air,” but that 
Air is inferred by way of the mark being resident in a Substance in addition to the eight 
Substances, then, what is the evidence of that Substance being called by the name of Air? 
So he says: 

Because there is no inference in the particular form, therefore the 
name Air is proved by drjama, i. e., the Veda. This is the meaning. “ Air 
is the moving deity,” “ One sliould offer a white goat to Air,” “And 
this Air is all colour, the carrier of all smells, and pure,"—from these and 
other recommendations which have acquired the force of regulations, 
the name. Air, is obtained. As the name, heaven, is obtained from 
the recommendation “That which is not pierced with pain nor is 
clouded afterwards; ” the name, barley, from tlie recommendation, 
“The leaves of all crop-plants fall off in spring. But the barley 
plants possessing ears of corn thrive in it as if with joy;” the name, 
cane “from the recommendation’ "cane is born in water and the name, 
bear. “ from the recommendation” “ cows run after the bear.” Otherwise in 
the case of such instruetioiis as “He who desires heaven should perform 
sacrifice,” etc., in tlio non-appearance of the particular happiness for the 
time being, men desiring heaven will not be inclined towards the perform¬ 
ance of sacrifice, etc. Nor will there be any arrest of activity according 
to the usage of the Mlechchas, i.e. the impure, in respect of “ His becomes a 
mess of barley,” “ He kindles the creative fire on a cane mat,” “Shoe of 
bear-skin,” etc., for the \Hechchlias apply the words bailey, bear, and 
cane, to yellow paddy, crow, and black-berry for jackal/ respectively. 
Tims there will be room for doubt without those recommendations. 
Therefore their respective meanings are known from the Veda only. 
This is the import. Only the name is proved by the Veda ; the profd of 
the Substance, however, is really by analogy.—17. 

Existence of God. 

u r m i ii 

Sariijfla-kaimnia, name and<fftct. g I'u, mi ihe other hand. But. 

Asmad-vi^istanain, beings distinguished from, other than, or sii 
perior to ourselves, Lihgam, mark. 
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18. But name and effect are the mark (of the ex¬ 
istence) of beings distinguished from ourselves.—66. 

Vpaskai-a .—Having thus finished the section on Air, he establishes that the Veda is 
the revelation by the All-knower, in order to answer the objection, “ Is then the name, 
Air, also like the names, dittha and dabittlia (i. e., the gibberish or abracadabra), uttered 
by a mad man ?”, and with a view to open the section on Isvara or God, says : 

The word ‘ tu ’ has the sense of differentiating from such other 
marks as Touch, etc. ‘ Sarnju; ’t. e., name, ‘ kannina ’ i. e., effect, e. g., 
Earth, etc.—both of them are the mark of the existence also of beings dis¬ 
tinguished from ourselves, namely, Wvara and great sages. -18. 

Existence of God — continued. 

ii si i 3 i H ii 

Pratyaksa-pi avritivdt, because they follow from perception. 
iSaiiijna-kanmiianati, of iiaiiie and effect. 

19. Because name and effect follow from perception.— 

67. 

Vpaakdra.—Ue explains how it is so : 

Here also the singular form or the resolution into one, of ‘ name ’ 
and ‘ effect,’ from the copulative compound meaning collection, is 
intended to indicate the identity of the author of the name and the 
aulhoi of the universe. Thus he only is competent to give thfe names 
‘heaven,’ 'apuem' {i.e., that vvhich was not before, that is to say, adri^tam), 
etc., with whom ‘ heaven‘ apurra’, etc., are objects of sense-perception, 
as in the giving the names, ‘ Chaitra,’ ‘ Maitra,’ etc., to the bodies of 
Chaitra, Maitra, etc., which are perceptible, by their father and others. 
Similarly, the application of the names, ‘ pot,’ ‘ cloth,’ etc., is only under 
the direction of Islvara. The word which has been directed or indicated 
by Ifivara in a particular place, the same is appropriate there ; e. g., ‘ all 
those herbs which have been touched by the edge of the mongoose’s tooth, 
counteract the venom of the snake,’ Such direction is the mark, i. e., the 
means of inference, of beings distlnguislied from ourselves. And the 
name, ‘ Maiti-a ’, etc., which the father gives to the son, that also is gurely 
directed by lilvara by sucli rules as “ The father should give a name (to 
the son; on tlie twelfth day. ” 

Thus it is proved that namijig is a mark of the existence of Kvara. 

In like manner action, i. e.., effect, also is a mark of the existence of 
Islvara, for, thus, Earth, etc., must have a creator because they are 
effects like a pot, etc. 

Here Earth, etc., do not mean a product producible by the body, 
nor a product producible by the volition of another product, nor a product 
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whicli has become tlie subject-matter of dispute as to wliether it has been 
produced by an agent or not, nor a product tlie production of which by an 
agent has been the su!)ject of dotibt, because Earth, etc., also are producible 
by tbe v'olition of another product by means of odriMa {i e., invisible after- 
elTects of voluntary acts , and because dispute and doubt, being too wide, 
do not determine the minor term. Aloicovcr if by tbe expression thit 
they have a creator, it is meant that they are the products of an active 
principle, then the production in question may he explained by reference 
to ourselves, etc., for the causality of ourselves also is productive of Earth, 
etc., by means of adrista (the invisible after-effects of past acts). It is the 
same also if tbe product be producible by an active principle operating 
upon given materials, for tbe acts of ourselves, etc., also are relative to 
some given material. Then if the being an effect, on tbe other hand, 
means the being tbe coutiter-opposite of prior non-existence (or potential 
existence', then it will include annihilation also. But iiotwitlistanding 
all this, earth must have a creator because it is an effect. Here the having 
a creator means the being the product of an active principle independently 
of adrUta, and the being an effect means the being the counter-opposite 
of existence determined by prior non-existeime. In the case of sprouts, 
etc., there is no fault of doubtfulness or multifariousness, for these faults 
arise where there is doubt as to the existence or non-existence of the 
middle term when the non-existence of the major term lias to be ascer¬ 
tained ; for otherwise all inference will have to be abandoned. Nor should 
it be said that this is the fault beyond the minor term, for it will entail 
the command of the king; for it is not the glory of a fault that it does 
not attack the minor term. Therefore at the stage of sprouting, the proof 
of ithe existence of) the major term (in the minor term) by the mark 
or middle term the universal relation of which is well ascertained, being 
unobstructed, where is the doubtfulness or midtifarionsness ? And a 
fortiori at the stage of non-sprouting, these faults verily do not exist. 
Thus in brief.—19. 


Marlis of Ether, aeeordivg to Sdnkhya 'philosophy. 




^ n I n 


Niskramanam, egress. Praveimam, ingress, hi, such. 

?trcKf!trf*( Akasasya, of Sky. fsTjf Lingam, mark. 

20. Egress and Ingress—such is the mark (of the 
existence) of Ether.—68. 


Upa»fcnm.-Having thus finished the section on Isvara, by the last two aphorisms, 
and desiring to begin the section on Ether, he says ; 
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The,word iti signifies manner and brings forward Actions, namely, 
Throwing upwards, etc., also. Egress and Ingress are the movement of 
Substances possessing Touch. That is the mark of the existence of Ether, 
which is not an effect. This is the view of the SaPkhya philosophers—20. 

The above are no marks. 

II si M I U 

Tat, that, t. e., movement or egress and ingress. Alihgam, no 

mark, Eka, dravyaivat, having but one Substance. Karmmanah, 

of an action. 

21. That is no mark, as an Action has but one Subs¬ 
tance (as its combinative cause)—69. 

Vpaakiira .—To discredit this view, he says: 

Actions such as egress, ingress, etc., do not at all infer Ether as their 
combinative cause, because Action ‘ has but one Substance, ’ in other 
words, has only one corporal Substance as its combinative cause. Action 
also, it has been already stated, doe.s not simultaneously appear in more 
than one place, nor does it appear in non-corporal Substances.—21. 

Above continued. 

+1II ^ M I II 

Kdranantardnu kiriptivaidliarmyat, on account of 
difference from the characteristic or sign of another cause. ^ Cha, and. 

22. And also because they differ in property from the 
characteristic of another (i.e., the non-combinative) cause.— 
70. 

Upasfctini— Lest it might be said that egress, ingress, etc., will infer Ether as their 
non-combinative cause, so he says ; 

‘ Anuklripti ’ means characteristic or sign, by the etymology ‘ that by 
which a thing is made known.’ The meaning is : on account of difference 
from that which is the characteristic of another cause, i. e., the non-combi- 
native cause. 

Substance does not surely at all become a non-coinbinative cause. 
Now non-combinative causality arises by proximity in tlie same object 
with the cause, or by proximity iu the same object with the effect. 
The first is illustrated in the case of the colours of the yarns 
towards the colour of the cloth. And this non-combinative causality is 
called ‘ great,’ as it produces a larger effect. The second is as that of the 
conjunction of Soul and Mind towards knowledge, or cognition, etc. And 

10 
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this noil-combinative causality is called ‘ small,’ as it produces a smaller 
effect. But Ether is neither the combinative cause nor, again, the non-com- 
binative cause of egress, ingress, and otiier -Actions. Hence Action is not 
a mark of the existence of Ether.—22. 

Vivriti. —He says tliat Action does not infer Ether even as its non- 
combinativ^e cause. 

On the maxim that a verbal affix signifies an object, ‘ anuklyipti ’ 
(agreement) means ‘ anuklripta,’ i. e., that wliich is agreed to by the oppo¬ 
site disputants ; and such a different cause is the iion-combinative cause, 
viz., Attribute and Action. Therefore the meaning is that egress, etc., do 
not warrant the inference of Ether as their non-combinative cause, because 
difference from Attribute and Action (which are non-combinative causes), 
in the form of Substance-ness, exists in Ether. 

The above are no 7narks — continued. 

M ^ M I U 

ffVtnni Samyogat, on account of Conjunction. Abhavafi, non-pi educ¬ 

tion. eR»tt!r; Kai mnianafi, of Action. 

23. Action is not produced on account of Conjunc¬ 
tion.—71. 

Vpankava ,—It may be said, “Let Ether bo the occasional cause of Action, for the 
movements of birds and arrows, etc., are seen in Ether.” So ho says ; 

The non-production of Action is due to the obstruction of Impetus, 
Gravity, etc., which are the causes of Action, by Conjunction with corporal 
substances, and is not due to the non-existence of Ether which is all-per¬ 
vasive. Therefore the meaning is that the presence of or agreement with 
Sky which should be really explained otherwise, does not prove that Ether 
is the occassional cause of Action.—2,3. 

Inference of Ether by Sound. 

fs: n i t i i 

Karana-guna-pOi vvakah, preceded by the Attributes of the 
cause, Karyya-gunafi, Attribute of the effect. Dristah, is seen or 

observed. 

24. The Attribute of the effect is seen to be preceded 
by the Attribute of the cause.—72. 

Upas/edra.—Having thus discredited theSankhya view, and going to prove Sound as 
the mark of Sky, he prepares the ground for inference by exhaustion, by saying : 

The particular Attributes such as colour, etc., which exist in the 
effect characterised as Earth, etc., are found to be preceded by like Attri¬ 
butes in their causes. Sound {ilso is a particular or distinctive 
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Attrisbute, for in spite of its being a ‘class,’ it is, like colour, etc., appre¬ 
hended by only one of the external senses. Tims the meaning is that such 
effect is not observed in which sound preceded by a like Attribute in the 

cause thereof may appear.—24. 

Sound not an Attribute of tangible things. 

Karyyantarapradurbhavat, because of the non-appearance 
of another or a different effect. ^ Cha, and. ^1*5: Sabdah, sound. 
Spardavatam, of things possessing Touch. Agunah, not an attribute. 

25. Sound is not an Attribute of tilings possessing 
Touch, because of the non-appearance of (similar) other 
effects.—73. 

Upask-'ra. —It might be said that Sound is observed in a lute, flute, tabour, conoh- 
shell, driiin, etc., which are effects and that consequently it is preceded by a like Attribute 
in their causes. So he says : 

It would have been so, if, as when Colour, Taste, etc., are observed 
in yarns, potsherd, etc., other Colour, Taste, etc., homogeneous with the 
former, are also observed in a cloth, pot, etc., so the congener of the 
sound wliich is observed in the constituent parts of a lute, flute, tabour, 
etc., were also observed in the wholes maile up of those parts, i. e,, lute, 
flute, tabour, etc. But this is not the case, for, in fact, it is seen that a lute, 
etc., are originated by constituent parts which are destitute of all Sound, 
whereas it is not seen that a cloth, a pot, etc., liave their origin in yarns, 
potsherds, etc., which are destitute of Colour. Moreover if Sound were a 
particular Attribute of tangible things, then the relation of high and 
higher and low and lower tones, etc., would not be observed in it. For 
Colour, etc;., which appear in a single composite whole are not observed to 
be varying in degree. Tlierefore Sound is not a distinctive Attribute of 
tangible things.— 25. 

Nor of Soul, nor of Mind. 

Paratra, elsewhere, with other objects. SamavSyat, because 

of combination. Fratyaksatvat, because it is an object of sense- 

perception ^ Cha, and ; also, qf Na, not. Atina-gunali, an Attribute 

of Soul, q Na, not. qqnUJl: Mano-gmiah, an Attribute of Mind. 

2(3. Because it combines with other obj ects, and be¬ 
cause it is an object of sense-perception, therefore sound is 
neither an Attribute of Soul nor an Attribute of Mind.—74. 

Upaskdm.—Bat, it might be said, Sound will be either an Attribute of Soul or an Attri¬ 
bute of Mind. So he says : 


u 
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If sound were an Attribute of Soul, then there would be such states 
of consciousness as “ I am filed (with Air),” “ I am sounded,” “ I give out 
Sound,” etc., as there are such states as “I am hppay,” “I try,” ‘‘I 
know,” “I desire,” etc. But it is not the case ; on the contrary, the 
experience of all men is that a conch-shell is filled with Air, a lute is 
played upon, etc. Moreover, Sound is not an Attribute of Soul, because, 
like colour, etc., it is apprehended by the external sense. Also if Sound 
were a particular Attribute proper to Soul, then it would be, like pain, 
etc., perceived by a deaf man also. Therefore it has been rightly said, 
“ Because it combines with other objects.” He states the reason of its not 
being an Attribute of Mind, by sayit)g ” Because it is an object of sense- 
perception.” The fact that the words atman and manas have not been com¬ 
pounded, as they could have been, in the form “ na 4tmamanasor gunah,” 
indicates that, by the logic or law of similars, the very same reason, “ Be¬ 
cause it is an object of sense-perception,” excludes the idea that Sound 
might be an Attribute of Space or of Time even.—26. 

Therefore of Ether. 

lU I t I It 

Pari^esat, from exhaustion, Lihgam, mark, Aksias- 

ya, of Ether. 

27. By the method of exhaustion (Sound) is the mark 
of Ether.—-75. 

VpasMra .—He states why this method of exhaustion has been applied : 

‘ Sound ’ is the complement of the aphorism. Here too a Substance, 
over and above the eight Substances, is proved by analogous inference, in 
this way that, being an Attribute, Sound, like Colour, etc., must reside 
somewhere. And it is an Attribute, because, like Colour, etc., it belongs to 
a ‘ class ’ capable of being apprehended by only one external sense. 
Being non-eternal, it resembles knowledge, etc., both of which are com¬ 
bined with ‘ Universal Substances.’ And its non-eternality will be shown 
later on. The Substance, proved by exhaustion, is eternal, as there is no 
reason for the supposition of constituent parts in it, and is also universal, 
because Sound is observed in all places.—27. 


Ether is a Substance, and is eternal. 



n R M I Rc II 


Dravyatva-iiityatve, Substance-ness and eternality. 
VAyuna, by Air. SHT<WI% Vyakhyate, explained. 
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28. The Substance-ness and eternality of Ether have 
been explained by (the explanation of the Substance-ness 
and eternality of) Air.—76. 

Upasfcdra.—To prove, by analogy or ovpr-extension, the Substance-ness and eternality 
of Sky of which the mark is Sound, he says : 

As Air is eternal because it does not possess any other Substance as 
its combinative cause, so also is Ether. As Air is a Substance because it 
possesses Attributes, so also is Ether. This is the meaning.—28. 


Ether is one. 


II R M H 


I'attvam, that-ness, One-ness. Unity. *Tf%!T Bhavena, by existence. 

39. The unity (of Ether is explained) by (the explana¬ 
tion of the unity of) Existence.—77. 

Upns/cfira,—Is there then one Ether or are there many Ether ? To this he replies : 

The agreement of the words in the aphorism is with ‘ vyakhy&tam ’ 
(or explained), i.e., tlie same word, as in the last aphorism, with the inflection 
changed. The meaning is that as ‘Bhavah,’ i.e., Existence, is one, so also 
Ether is only one and not many.—29. 


Above continued. 


I ^ I II 


^abdaliiigavisesat, because there is no difference in Sound 
which is tlie mark. nsSrqiSfJfrHTfTil Vi^esalingdbhavat, because there exists no 
distinguishing mark, Cha, and. 


30. (Ether is one), because there is no difference in 
Sound which is its mark, and because there exists no other 
distinguishing mark.—78. 

Upasfcnra.—It may be asked, “ The unity of Existence is proved by the virtue of 
assimilative experience. Uow will unity be proved in Ether, by comparison with that ? ” 
So ho says: 

The sense is that the unity of Ether is proved. Ether being ubiquitous 
or universal, all Sounds are explained by their having that one and the 
same foundation or seat. Therefore to suppose a different basis will be 
shewing an exuberance of imagination. Besides the very same Sound 
must be the mark of the different Ether which is to be supposed, and that, 
i. e., Sound, is undifferentiated; nor is there any other mark which can 
prove the differentia or the difference or division. It will be stated after¬ 
wards that although the mark, e. g., knowledge, etc., of Souls is really 
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lion-differentiated, still the plurality of Souls is proved by other marks, 
according to ‘ difference of conditions ’ or circumstances. 30. 

Vivriti. —"Plurality of Souls is proved by the differences of the 
products of the Soul, vis., pleasure and pain, seeing that at one and the 
same time an effect in the form of pleasure is produced in one Soul, while 
in another Soul an effect in the form of pain is produced. But in the case 
of Ether there is no differenciation of Sound which is its mark, whereby a 
multiplicity of Ether might be established. Nor is there any other mark 
which can establish a plurality of Ether. So that on account of the absence 
of proof, and on account of simplicity, Ether is one and not many. 

Tndividaality of Ether. 

U R I ^ I H 

Tad-anu-bidhaiiSt, because it follows or accompanies that, t, e. 
unity. Eka-prithaktvam, separateness of one or individuality. ^ 

Cha, and. iti, finished. 

31. And individuality also belongs to Ether, since in¬ 
dividuality follows unity.—79. 

Upaakdm .—It may be said, “ Let unity by all means belong to Ether. Let it also have 
extreme largeness, as it is universal. Let Coujuuctiou and Disjunction also belong to it 
as it is the non-combinativo cause of Sound. But how can individuality belong to it ? " So 
he says : 

Individuality is proved by this that individuality regidarly goes 
together with unity. ‘ Iti ’ indicates the end of the chapter. 

The subject-matter of the clia]oter is the definition or statement 
of the characteristics of Substances possessing particular Attributes and 
which are not the objects of mental perception or perception by the inter¬ 
nal organ. Hence the characteristics of Earth, Wafer, Fire, Air, and Ether, 
and, in passing, of the divine Soul also, are stated in this chapter. 
Thus Earth possesses fourteen Attributes, and the.se Attributes are Colour, 
Taste, Smell, Touch, Number, Measure, Separateness, Conjunction, Dis¬ 
junction, Priority, Posteriority, Gravity, Fluidity, and Impression. Exactly 
the same number of Attributes, with the exception of Smell and addition 
of Viscidity, belong to Water. These same Attributes, with tlie exception 
of Taste, Smell, Viscidity, and Gravity, belong to Fire, and with the 
exception of Smell, Taste, Colour, Gravity, Viscidity, and Fluidity, belong 
to Air. With the addition of Sound, the live Attributes beginning with 
Number, belong to Ether. Only the five Attributes hegiuniag with Number 
belong to Space and Time. The five Attributes beginning with Number, 
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together 5vith Priority, Posteriority, and Impetus, belong to Mind. The 
five Attributes beginning with Number, and Cognition, Desire, and 
Volition belong to Islvara.—31. 

Here ends the first chapter of the second book in the Comment¬ 
ary given by tSatikara to the Vaisiesika aphorisms of Kandda of great 
powers. 

Viuntd .—The subject-matter of this chapter is the definition of 
Substances possessing particular Attributes which do not appear in that 
which possesses ‘ bliavan^,’ i. e., impression or meditativ'e understanding. 
Such Substances are the live elements and God. 


Book Second—Chapter Second. 


Smell may be essential*or accidental. 

II SI I I ? II 




Puspa-vastrayoh, of a flower and a cloth, Sati, existing. 

Sannikarse, contact. ^r*3<r!TT5wH; GutjAntarapradurbhavah, non- 
appearance from another Attribute. Vastre, in the cloth. 

Gandhabhava-lihgam, mark of the tion-existence of Smell, 

1. The non-production (of the smell which is perceived 
in the (doth), after or during its contact with a flower, from 
the Attribute (of the constitutive cause of the cloth), is the 
mark of the non-existence of smell in the cloth.—80. 


Upaskdra .—Now the author desires to examine the characteristics, such as .Smell, etc., 
of the “elements’’(bhilta). Therefore, by way o£ establishing that Smell, etc., may be 
essential or natural as well as accidental or conditional, he says : 

Where Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch are produced from the 
corresponding Attributes in the cause, there they become essential and 
so acquire the nature of being characteristic marks, and not otherwise. 
For, the fragrance which is perceived in the breeze, or the cold which is 
perceived in a tablet of stone, or the warmth which is perceived in water, 
does not become a characteristic. Therefore he says. ‘ Of a flower and 
a cloth.’ For the fragrance of the golden ketahi (Pandanus Odoratissimus), 
which is perceived in the cloth when the cloth has been brought into 
contact with the golden ketaki flower, does not belong to the cloth, 
because it is not produced according to the (corresponding) Attribute 
of the cause (r. e., yarns). What, then? It is accidental or conditional, 
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because due to the proximity of the golden ketaki ; for the non-existence 
of Srijell in the ketaki is not the mark of the non-existence of Smell in the 
cloth. What is the mark ? So it has been said, “ Non-appearance from 
another Attribute,” i. e., non-production from the Attribute of the 
cause. For, if the Smell, which is perceived in the cloth, were essential 
to it, then it would be perceived in the cloth also before the constituent 
parts, i. e., the yarns of the cloth, are brought into contact with the 
ketaki ; but it is not so. This is the meaning. Thus the Smell in question 
is not inherent in the cloth, because, like cold and hot Touch, etc., it is a 
particular Attribute which is not produced by the Attribute of the 
constituent jjarts.—1. 

Vivfiti. —It has been already stated that the possession of Smell, 
etc., are the marks of Earth, etc. But this would not be proper. For 
Smell being perceived of Air, e^c., combined with fragrant parts, the 
mark becomes too wide. For this reason he shows that the perception 
of Smell, etc., in Air, etc., is accidental. 

Smell is essential in Earth. 

II H I Si I II 

Vyavasthitah, established, Prithivyam, in Earth. 

iT*^! Gandhah, Smell. 

2. Smell is established in Earth.—81. 

VpaiMra —He says that essential Smell is the mark of Earth : 

‘ Established in the Earth’— i. e., determined by absence of connec¬ 
tion as well as connection will other objects.* The meaning is that Smell 
is the mark, because it serves to differentiate Earth from objects of 
similar and dissimilar classes. For Earth has Smell only and only Earth 
has Smell. It is therefore established that Smell which differentiates 
Earth from the eight similars beginning with Water, and the five dis- 
eimilars beginning with Attribute, is essential to Earth.—2. 

Vivriti. —‘ Established,’f. c., ascertained or undoubted, as there is 
nothing to oppose it. 

Heat may he essential or accidental 

II I R I ^ II 

Etena, by this, Usnata, Hotness. Warmth, szfnjqnrr 

Vyakhyata, explained. 

• “ Absence of connection as well as connection with other objects,” i. e., Smell is 
always found in essential agreement with Earth and in essential difference from Non- 
Barthi 
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3. By this hotness is explained.—82. 

tJjMsh'lni .—Extending the mode of establishing Smell as an essential Attribute, to 
Hotness also, which is the characteristic of Fire, he says ; 

This extension or analogy sliould be understood also in the case 
of coldness, etc., which are. the cliaraeterlstics of Water, etc.--3. 

Heat in essential in Fire. 

11 R I I ^ II 

I'ejasaJi, of Fire. Usnata, Hotness. 

1. Hotness (is the characteristic) of Fire.—83. 

Upatih'iru.—Hc cxamiiios tho characteristic of Fire ; 

'i'he tneaning is tliat natural or essential Ilotnoss is the characteristic 
of Fire. Colour, white and luminous, is also implied.—1. 

Coldness is essential in Water. 

IM I I ^ II 

Apsu, ill Waters sIPf?Rir ^itata. Coldness. 

5. Coldness (is the characteristic) of Water.-—84. 

Upaskiira.— Ho exaininc.s tho cliaracteristic of Water: 

Tlie mcatiiug is that natural or essential coldness is the character¬ 
istic of tratcr; so that it is not- too wido by uver-extending to a stone- 
tablet, sandal-wood, etc. Colour and Taste also are said to be the 
characteristics of Water in tlic same way as coldness which also implies 
Viscidity and constitutional Fluidity. 

It cannot be asked, “ Why is theio this bi'eaeh in the order of the 
characteristics according to tlie enumeration of Earth, etc ?” Because 
it is intended to indicate that tlie Touch of Fire overcomes or overwhelms 
the Touch of Earth and the 'roiich of Water, and so the examination of 
Fire should of course come in between them. Or, the order has not been 
observed in order to intioduce the examination of Air. Thus it should 
be inferred that Touch, which is neither hot nor cold, and is not due to the 
action of lire or heat, is essential to Air, and, assucli, is its characteristic. 
This is the import.—5. 

Vivriti. —The order of enumeration has been abandoned with the 
object of indicating that the mark of Air, i. e., the possession of a 
heterogeneous Touch, sliould be investigated in the same way. The 
explanation, given by the learned writer of the Upaskfira, namely that the 
violation of the order is intended to show that the Touch of Fire overcomes 
the Touches of Earth and Water, is not satisfactory. For it is known to 
11 
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all that in gold as well as In moon-light, etc., the Touches of Earth and 
Water overcome the Touch of Fire. 

Marks of Time. 

Aparasmin, in respect of that which is posterior. Aparam, 

posterior. Yugapat, simultaneous, Chirara, slow, Ksipram, 

quick. Iti, sucli. Kala-lingani, marks of rime. 

6. ‘ Posterior ’ in respect of that which is posterior, 

‘ simultaneous’, ‘ slow,’ ‘ quick,’—Such (cognitions) are the 
marks of Time.— 85. 

Upaskiira .—Thus it has been stated that particular Attributes .such ns smell, etc., 
of tangible things, which are preceded by like Attributes in their causes, are the 
characteristics of Earth, etc. Now he begins the section on the characteristics of 
Time, brought in by the order of enumeration, by saying : 

The word ‘iti’ which shows the mode of ctignition, relates to each 
individual word ; so that the meaning is that the cognition ‘ it is pos¬ 
terior,’ the cognition ‘ it is simultaneous,’ tlie cognition ‘ it is slow or, 
late,’ the cognition ‘ it is quick or early,’—are the jnarks of Time. By 
‘posterior in respect of that which is posterior,’ we are also to understand 
‘ prior in respect of that which is prior.’ Tlierefore the sense is this : If 
we make a youth our point of view or starting point, then the cognition 
of Priority is produced in an old man, whose birth has been distanced by 
a large number of the revolutions of the sun ; and this Priority depends 
upon some non-combinative cause. Now, Colour, etc., cannot be the 
non-combinative cause, owing to tbeir variable presence. The three, 
beginning with Smell, do not produce Priority in respect of Air. Touch 
also, rendered different by the difference of hot, etc., is in each case 
variable in its presence. Nor is a fixed Measure the non-combinative 
cause, for it does not originate a heterogeneous object. Therefore it 
remains at last that, the revolutions of the sun being connected with a 
different substratum, conjunction with a Substance determined by those 
' revolutions is really the required non-combinative cause. And that Subs¬ 
tance, being conjoint both with the lump of matter on earth (e.g., the body 
of a youth) as well as the sun, must be universal. If the characteristic of 
that Substance be supposed to be belonging to Ether, then it would follow 
that the beating of a drum at any place will produce Sound in all drums 
everywhere. Thus the Conjunction of Time alone, which is conjoint with 
the sun, with the lump of matter in question, is the non-combinative cause 
of Priority. It is Time which demonstrates the action of the nun, because, 
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for the purpose of the determination of a different Substance in the case of 
the properties of a different Substance, the Soul is dependent upon an 
affinity in addition to its own propinquity, otherwise the redness of a 
liusumbha flower at Varanasi (Benares) would entail redness in a crystal at 
Patna also. But Time being supposed to be of that very nature, this (i.e., 
dependence upon another affinity) is no fault here. If it be asked, why 
Time also would not transmit colour, we reply, it is because Time has 
been established only as that which always demonstrates action. 

In the same way, the production of Posteriority should be ascer¬ 
tained in a youth, witli an old man as the starting point. ‘ Simultane¬ 
ous’ ; ‘ They are born simultaneoiisly,’ ‘ They exist simultaneously,’ 

‘ They act simultaneously,’—in such cognitions, ‘simultaneously’ means at 
the same time, during the same movement of the sun, in other words, at 
the same time as determined by the movement of the sun. it is not 
unconnected movements of the sun, which undergo the qualifications, 
e.g., ‘simultaneously born,’ etc. ; nor are these connected by tiieir own 
nature. Therefore, these specific cognitions being incapable of a different 
proof, the Substance which est.abli,shp.s the specification, is Time.—6. 

TAke Air, Time is a subslanee, and is eternal. 

n H I R I vs II 

Uravyatva-nityatvc, substanceness and eternality. Vayu- 

nfi, by Air, Vyakhyate, explained. 

7. The Subtance-ness and eternality (of Time) are 
explained by (the explanation of the Substance-ness and 
eternality of) Air.—86. 

Uposk.i ra.—It may be said, “Pet Time be proved. But there is no proof that it 
is a .Substance, nor that it is eternal.” So ho says: 

The meaning is that, as the ultimate atom of Air is a Substance, 
because it possesses Attributes, and is eternal, because it is a Substance 
which does not contain any other Substance, so also is Time.—7. 

Like Existence, Time is one. 

II I R I c: II 

Faltvam, unity. Bbavena, by'^Existence. 

8. The unity (of Time is explained), by (the explana¬ 
tion of the unity of) Existence,—87. 

Upaalciim.—“ Even then/' it may be said, “there may be a plurality of Timen,” So he 
says ; 
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The aphorism has grammatical connection with the word ‘ vyakh)’ate’ 
in the last aphorism, reduced to tl)e form ‘ vyakln^utain.’ The meaning 
is: Time, like Existence, is one, because, in spite of their nmltiplicit 3 ’’, 
the marks of Time, viz., the cognition ‘ it is slow or late,’ etc., are the 
same in all places, and because no distingoisliing mark, like those of 
Souls, exists. 

It may be. objected, “Time is manifold according to the difference 
of moments, two-moments, lionrs, three-hours, days, days-and-nights, 
fortnights, months, sea.sons, half-years, yeai's, etc. How then can it lie 
one?” We reply that it is not so, bec.ause the appearance of difference 
is due to ?/,par?h?i or an external condition, Eor, it is found, that as the 
self-same ciystal appeal's to be different according to the reflection 
thrown upon it liy the external condition or upadhi of a China rose, 
(Xanthochymiis Eictorius), etc., so also does the one and indivisible 
Time appear to lie different according to the limit set by the move¬ 
ment of the Sun, etc., as well as .according to the limit imposed by their 
respective effects. Thus moment (ksana) is the external condition of 
Time, .which does not pervade or cover another oxtern.al condition of 
Time, or it is Time which is not the receptacle of the counter-opposite 
of the prior .as well .as posterior non-existence of ivdiat is placed or con¬ 
tained in it; and this should be understood from the prodnetion of 
something and tlie destruction of something at every moment. It is 
proved by the Veda that a‘lava,’is an aggregate of two moments, and 
so on. 

“Yet,” it in.ay be objected,” “Time must be at least three-fold, 
according to the difference of the past, the future, and the present; 
for it is heard, ‘The three times return,’ ‘The three Times are not 
accomplished or proved,’ etc.” We reply, it is not, for the use of three-fold 
Time is due to the limits of (the existence of) a tiling, its prior non-exis¬ 
tence, and its total destruction. The Time which is determined or deli¬ 
mited by a thing, is its present; the Time which is delimited by tlie prioi' 
non-eiistence of a thing, is its future ; and tlio Time wliich is delimited bj’ 
the total destruction of a thing, is its past. Tlius the use of the three¬ 
foldness of Time depends upon the three-foldness of the determinant or 
that which delimits.—8. 

Tim,e, a cause of non-etemal Susbstances. 

Nityesu, in eternal Substances. Abhavat, because it does 

not exist. Anityesu, in non-eternal Substances, Bhavat, 
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Because it exists, Karane, in the cause. ^T5IT»S«Jr Kalakhya, the name 

of Time, Iti, hence. 

9. The name Time is applicable to a cause, inasmuch 
as it does not exist in eternal substances and exists in non¬ 
eternal substances.—88. 

Here he say.s that Time is the cause of all that is produced. 

Tlio ^vol■(l ‘iti’ is used in the sense of ‘because.’ For this reason 
the naino Time is appliealile to ‘oanse,’ c., the cause of all that is pro¬ 
duced. fte states the reason ;—•“ Because it does not exist in eternals, 
and because it exists in non-eternals.” The meaning is tliis; Because 
in the case of the. eternals such as Ether, etc., there do not arise the 
cognitions, “produced simultaneously,’’ “produced slowly nr late,” 
“produced quickly or early,” “produced now,” “ produced during the 
day,” “ pro'.luccd at night,” etc., whereas cognitions of simultaneity, etc,, do 
arise in the case of the non-ctornals such as the pot, cloth, etc, ; therefore, 
by the methods of agreement as well as difference, Time is proved to be 
a cause. I t is to lie understood that Time is the occasional or efficient 
cause of all that is produced, not only in virtue of the cognitions of 
simultaneity, etc., but also in virtue of the application of the terms, hiber¬ 
nal, vernal, pluvial, etc., to flowers, fruits, etc.—9. 

Vm'iti. —Tn fact, scriptural texts such as “ All is produced from 
Time ”, etc., are proof that Time is the cause of every thing that is an 
effect. 

Mark of Space. 

ii s i =« i t« 

Itah, from this, Warn, this, Iti, such. a(?r: Yatah, whence, 

5 IW Tat, that, Di4yam, relating to Space. ^tjfqLLihgam, mark, 

10. That which gives rise to such (cognition and 
usage) as “ This (is rermote, etc.) from this,”—(the same is) 
the mark of Space.—89. 

Upasfcdra.—Having flnished the section on tlie mark of Time, and going to begin the 
section on the mark of Space, he says : 

‘ Difilyam ’—that which belongs to Space, i. e., is the mark of the in¬ 
ference of Space. The meaning is this ; ‘ Space ’ is that substance ‘ from 
which,’ in respect of two simultaneously existing bodies which are 
also fixed in (direction) and place, ‘such’ cognition and usage arise 
that ‘ this,’ i. e., the ground or substratum of the conjunctions of a 
comparatively large number of conjoint things, is prior ‘ to,’ (other than or 
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distinct from) this i.e., tlie substratum of the conjunctions of a compara¬ 
tively small’number of conjoint things, and also that ‘ this’, i. e., the subs¬ 
tratum of the comparative smallness in number of the conjunctions of the 
conjoint, is ‘posterior’ to ‘ this,’f. c., the substratum of the comparative 
largeness in number of tlie conjunctions of the conjoint. For, without the 
existence of such a substance, there is no other means of establishing a 
comparatively large or small number of the conjunctions of the conjoint 
in the two bodies ; nor, without such establishment, can there be any parti¬ 
cular or concrete understanding about them respectively ; nor, without such 
understanding, can Priority and Posteriority arise; nor, without their 
appearance, can there be concrete cognition and usage about them. 

It cannot be said, “ Let Time be the means also of establishing the 
conjunctions. What is the use of another Substance?” For Time is 
proved only as the means of establishing constant or unchangeable actions. 
If, on the contrary, it is suj)posed to be the means of establishing the in¬ 
constant or changing property of Remoteness, then it would establish the 
colouring of the paste of the saffron of Kaelmira (Casmere) on the breasts 
of the women of Karpata (the Carnatic). The same will be the implica¬ 
tion if Ether and Soul also are similarly made to be the means of communi¬ 
cating the property of Remoteness. Whereas Space being proved only as 
the invariable means of communicating the property of Remoteness, there 
is no such absurd implication. In this way Space, which establishes 
conjunctions, is really separate from Time, which establishes actions. 

Moreover, these cognitions, namely “ This is east of that,” “ This is 
south of that,” “ This is west of that,” “ This is north of that,” ” This is 
south-east of that,” “ This is south-west of that,” “ This is north¬ 
west of that,” ‘‘This is north-east of that,” “ This is below that,” “ This 
is above that,”—are brought together by the statement “ This from this,” 
because it is not possible for these cognitions to have another occasional or 
efficient cause. Further, Time establishes external conditions or upadMs 
which are constant, while Space establishes external conditions or iipddhis 
which are not constant. For, when one thing is ‘ present ’ (in Time) with 
reference to another thing, that other thing also is ‘ present ’ with refe¬ 
rence to the former ; but in the case of the external condition or upddhi 
of Space, there is no such rule or fixity, because that which is east in 
relation to a person, the very same sometimes becomes west in relation to 
the same person. The same is to be observed with regard to north, etc., 
also. The direction or quarter which is nearer to the mountain whereon 
the sun rises, with reference to another direction, is east in relation to the 
latter; the direction which is nearer to the mountain whereon the flun 
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Bets, with reference to another direction, is west la relation to the latter. 
Nearness, again, is the fewness of the conjunctions of the conjoint; and 
these conjunctions with the sun, whether they be a few or many, are to be 
establishetl by Space. In like manner, the direction, which is determined 
by the portion of Space falling on the left of a person facing towards east, 
is north ; the direction determined by the right division of such a person, 
is south ; while rightness and leftiiess are particular ‘ classes ’ residing in 
the constituent parts of the body. The direction, which is the support 
of the conjunction ^vllich is produced by an act of which Weight is the 
nou-combinative cause, is below ; and the direction, which is the support 
of the conjunction vvhicli is produced by the conjunction of Soul possessing 
adristam (Invisible consequences of conduct) or by the action of fire, is 
above. In this way, from their reference as east, etc., they are also other¬ 
wise referred to, as in the statement, “ l3i'-ections are ten in number, as 
marked out by their Ijoing pjresided over by India, Agni, Yama, Nirrita, 
Varuna, VAyu, Soma, Naga, ami Brahma.”—10. 

Like Air, Spaae is a Suhstanec, and is eternal. 

ii r i i n » 

Dravyatva-nityatve, Substance-ness and eternality. 

Vayuna, by Air. Vyakhayate, explained. 

11. The suhstanceness and eternality (of Space are) 
explained by (the explanation of the Substance-ness and 
eternality of) Air.—90. 

[/jjttslcdra. —Substance-iioss and also oteruality belong to Space in the same way as 
to the ultimate atom of Air. So he says ; 

The meaning is that it possesses Substance-ness, because it possesses 
Attributes, and eternality, because it is independent of or non-resident in 
any other substance.—11. 

Like Existence, Space is one. 

H ^ I ^ I ? ^ II 

lattvam, unity. Bhavena, by Existence. 

12. The unity (of Space is explained) by (the explana¬ 
tion of the unity of) Existence.—91. 

Upaslcdm.—Extending or attributing unity (to Spauo), he says -. 

Unity is proved in Space, as in Existence, by the absence of differ¬ 
ence in the marks of Space together with the non-existence of any 
differentiating mark. Separateness of one, i.e., individuality^, also belongs 
to Space, because individuality constantly follows unity.—12. 
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Ahom oontinued. 


^ I R I n » 

Karyya-visesena, owing to difference or distinction of 
effects. Nanatvam, multiplicity or diversity. 

13. Tlie diversity (of Space) is duo to the difference of 
effects.—92. 


Upasku ra .—It may bo aaked, “ If Space is only one, how then can thcro be its cogni¬ 
tion and use as ton quarters or directions?” So he says ; 

The meaniug is that the attribution of multiplicity is due to the 
divergence of effects.—13. 


Direolions expiained. 

srr^T 

Aditya-sailiyogat, from the conjunction of the sun. 

Blidta-purvvat, past and gone. Bliavisyatah, future. 

Bhutat, what has taken place or come into existence; present, 

Cha, and. srr«ft, Prachi, east. {Id. Orient). 

14. (The diretion comes to he regarded as) the east, 
from the past, future, or present conjunction of the sun.—93. 

t/jxta/edm.—Showing the aforesaid divcrgonco of effects, he says : 

The east (praclii) is so called, because the sun lirst (prAk) moves 
(auchati) there. Thus that direction is called the east, wherein the first 
conjunction of the sun to(;k place, or will take place, or is taking place, 
in the course of its circulation round Mount Meru. 

Hero the reference to the three times rests upon tlio difference 
of the conceptions of the person (i. e., the observer). For, with some one, 
on the morning of the previous day, tlie conjunction of the sun first took 
place in this direction ; therefore it is the east; so the use of the word, 
east. With some other, the next day, the cunjuiictiou of the sun will 
first take place in this direction ; so, in view of this, the use of the word, 
east. With some other, again, at this moment, the eonjmiotion of the 
sun is taking place iu this direction ; so, in view of this, tlie use of the 
word, east. In the word, ‘bhutfit,’ the affix, ‘ kta,’ is used in the sense of 
incipient action. Therefore, no fixed point being invariably nece.ssary, tbe 
repetition of tbe use of tbe word, east, is proved also in those cases, even 
where there is no conjunction of the sun, as at night, or at mid-day, etc. 
This is the import.—14. 
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Above — continued. 

rrar ffW ^ ii r i r i i vt « 

S«IT I’atha, similarly. Daksinfl, south. Pfatichi, west, 

Udlchi, north. ^ Cha, also. 

15 . South, West, and North also are similarly (dis¬ 
tinguished).—94. 

Upn.s/crii'K.—Extending the same method to the ruse of the other directions also, 
he says: 

In the very same way, the use of the term, Soutli, arises from the 
past, or future, or present conjunction of the sun with the mountain 
situated in the south direction. The use of the West and Nortli also 
is to be similarly understood. Rightness and leftness (have their technical 
or recognised meanings, or) have been explained above.—15. 

A hove—continued. 

<3;^^ u i r i H ii 

ICtena, by this. f?iTS?WRnnt, Digantaralani, interv.nls of Space 
or Direction. sJtnsWfnf^) Vyakhyatftni, explained. 

16. By this, the internals of direction are explained.—95. 

Upo.'ilf/ini.—Extending llie very samo method to tho iiitervals of direction also, 
lie says: 

Th(' use of South-East arises from tlie intermixture of the mark 
of the East and the South direction. South-West, West-Nortli, and 
North-East are to be similarly understood. 

Tt bus boon explained at length in Kandda-Ralmsyani {lit., the 
secret of Tvanfula) that Space or Direction is that universal Sub,stance by 
which the above cnnjimetions of the sun are established.—10. 

Causes of Doubt or Disbelief. 

Samanya-piatyaks.dt, (rom the perception of the Genus 
or general property. VitSesdpratyak.sat, from the non-perception 

of the Species or special property or difterentia, , Vijiesa-smriteh, 

from the recollection of pai ticiilar.s, /. e., alternatives. Cha, and. 
Sarh^ayah, doubt. 

17. Doitht arises from the perception of (the object 
containing) the general property, the non-perception of the 
differentia, and the recollection of the alternatives, all at 

once or in one act of thought.—96. 

12 
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UpasMra .—It has been already established that the eharaoteristios, c. g. Colour, ote., 
of the four ‘ elements ’ are essential, if they are preceded by like Attrilnites in their 
causes, and if not, then they are eoiiditioiial oi- accidental. The marks of the ‘universal 
substance.s* ’ which are devoid of any distinctive Attribute, have also been .stated. Now, 
the mark of Kther, i. e., Sound, should be. examined. Anti here we meet with the contradie- 
tory eoncliision.s of the Tantrikas. .Some .s.ay that .Sound i.s a Substance, and .some call 
it an Attribute. Even when they call it an Attribute, it is eternal according to .some, 
while according to otlier.s it is non-etern.al. Others, again, distinguish even in Sound 
another Sound, which thej- call by the name, “ Sphota." Accordingly, to Ijcgin the 
examination of .Sound, ho first of all e.st.al)lislics IJouiit it.self, rvhicli is tlie first element 
nr uiomber of an examination, by ite eharacteristie and cause, and says; 

‘ iSamanyaprat.yaksat, ’ means from tlio perception, ?'. e., approliension, 
of five object wliicli possesses the general property, the affix ‘ inatnp,’ 
signifying possession, liaving been eli<led. ‘ ViffesApi-atyaksat ’ means 
from tlie non-pereeption or non-apprclnmsion of tlio property wliich is 
the. means of mutual differentiation, c. ry., crooked, liollow, etc., and also 
head, hand, etc. ‘ Viffesasmriteh ’ incan.s from the l ecollection of tlio 
particulars, i. e., the alternatives ciiaraeterisecl as a trunk and as n person. 
RecollectiofL also inedudes apprehension hy sense, becanse, in some 
instances, bodies which are being perceived also l>ecoino the alternatives. 
The word ‘ cha ’ brings together udmtam (invisible eonsefjnences of 
voluntary condtict) etc., which are also the causes of Doubt. 

It has not been said that an individual or particular property is the 
source of uncertain knowledge. Nor has it been said that a particular 
or special property, being the means of discrimination, is such acanse, and 
that this differenciation from similar and dissimilar objects is really the 
common property. Contradiction, again, consists of two propo.sition,s 
arising from two opposite conclusions; one being ‘ Sound is eternal,’ 
and the other being ‘ Sound is non-eternal.’ Both of them as well as 
both the forms of knowledge produced hy them, do not together become 
the source of Doubt, since they do not e.xist simultaneously. fJenee it 
has not been separately stated that there tlie cause of Doubt is eitlu-r 
the non-common property, such as Souuduess, or the e.ommon property, 
such as the being existent, the being the subject of preof, etc. 

Uncertain knowledge finds no place in the kindred system of (fantama 
(i e., NyAya Philosophy;, and so a non-oornnion property has been men¬ 
tioned there as a cause of Doubt. Contradiction, i. e., two opposite 
propositions, containing as a rule a positive and a negative statement, has 
been mentioned as a cause of Doubt. fn the eomment.ary on Nyaya, 
Donht has been described as fivu'-fold, accorfling ,as the fact that some¬ 
thing is being perceived, or the fact that something is not being perceived, 
* ‘ Dnivors.P .Substjinces’ are Ether, Space, Time, ainl Sou], 
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is the caii«e ul‘ IJoubt. TIiuh OoebtH may ariwc wJjethej- what is being 
pGi'ceiveil be e.\istout, wiietlier wliat is being [jeredvetl j.)e non-existent, 
whether tliis thing wlileh is being perceived i)o existent or non-existent, 
whether wnat is not Ijoiiig perceived be existent, such as a I'adisli, a latch, 
etc., and vviiolher wind: is not being perceived be non-existont, as a lotus in 
tlie air. But all those are really u! the same kind, being explained in the 
very same way by the <’xpression ‘from the perception of the common 
propei'ty.’ Again, the three-fold ness of I.)oabt, according to differences, 
in its cause, as taugl.it in the IMyaya-Varttika, is also not possible, as the 
three, vi.z.. common propertj', etc., ihem.selves cannot bo causes on aocount 
of their v'ariability. Ion- heterogeneity sliould not be supjiosed here, 
like heterogeneity in lire produced from grass, a strike-stick (arani) (h e.,. 
where fire is kindled by striking two sticLs against each other), and a 
gem, because ex hypothesi the causality consists of the comuion property 
of producing an elh'ct delined ,by the characteristic^ of Doubt. The 
boterogeneity which is .said to appear in the form of referring primarily 
to the positive alternative, or primarily to the negative alternative, etc., 
does not serve the purpose of a diilerentia, as it is not sufficiently ex¬ 
tensive, or wide. 

Thus Doubt is neither three-fold nor livc-fohl, but is of one kind 
only, Tlie ■writer of the aplioj'isms, however, will himself explain its 
two-foldness in another respect, 

ft may be objected, ‘Doubt is knowledge which produces the desire 
to know.’—This is not the delinition. as It overlaps uncertainty. ‘ Doubt is 
knowledge which does not produce impression (samskara).’—Tins too is 
coinmon to unmodillcd or undilTcventiated knowledge or state of conscious¬ 
ness ; for, if it is a concrete knowledge, then Doubt also produces an im¬ 
pression. Again, though it is a ‘ class,’ yet the cp,xality of Doubt is 
not a characteristic, for as the quality of Doubt does not reside In the 
object containing the property (the perception of which is the occasion 
of the Doubt), the ‘ class ' also does not appear there, since it is not found 
that a ‘ class ’ appears elsewhere than in what it classifies.” To this our 
reply is that from the definition (T Doubt it follows that Doubt is know¬ 
ledge of diverse and contradictory forms ill respect of one and the same 
object,—17. 

Onuses of Doubt or Disbelief — conthiued. 

U I R n C u 

■" that whicli is seen. Cha, and. 55^ drista-vat, Like 
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18. And that which is seen, resembles that which 
was seen—(this also is the source of Doubt.)—97. 

Upaskiira .—Doubt is two fold ; that wliicli relates to external objects, and that which 
relates to internal objects. And that which relates to external objects, i.s also two fold ; 
where the object is visible, and whore the object is not visible. Of these, Doubt, in which 
the object is vi.sible, may bo illustrated as the uncertainty whether it bo a post or a 
person, which arises on seeing some object ilistingiiisln'.d by height; and Doubt, in which 
the object is not visible, is such as when on seeing the horns only in the body of a cow 
or a gayal (Bos gavicus), etc., which is (‘onccaled by the intervention of a bush, etc., 

the uncertainty arises, “whether it bo a cow ora gayal.” Jn fact, in the latter ease also 

the Doubt really relates to the proi)erty of the horn, i.r., whether the horns are the 
horns of a eow or of a gayal. The statement of the two-foldncss of Doubt is, however, 
a figure of speech. Now, tlio Genus (i.c., Common property) which is the source of Doubt, 
raises Doubt by being observed cither in more than one objoct or in one object. He 
explains the first kind : 

Height, which is seen, is the source of JJoubt. ‘ Diistavat ’ is fonuecl 
by ‘ vati,’ i.e., the aihx o£ siniiiarity. Thus, soiuethiiig similar to tlie 
previously seen post and person, lies before. The nieaniug is that the 
height, which is observed in whut lies before, is asovu’ceof Doubt, because 
it has been previously observed (iii more than one object).—lU. 

Causes of Douhi or Disbelief.—eoitUnucd. 

ll M I H H 

mni;; Yatha-dristam, that which has been seen in a certain form. 

A-yaiha-drislatvat, because it is not seen in that form, ^ Cha, and. 

19. (Doubt also arises), where that which has been 
seen in one form, is seen in a different form.—98. 

Upaakara ,—He illustrates the observed common property which relates to one 
object; 

“ The source of Doubt ”—this completes tire aphorism. The word 
‘ cha ’ understands what lias been said before. The meaning is that 
because an object is seen in a different form, therefore that which was 
seen in a certain form, also gives rise to Doubt, as Cliaitra who was seen 
in a certain form, i.e., with hair on his head, is at another time seen not 
in that form, i.e., with the hair removed. Then afterwards when the 
very same Chaitra is seen with his head covered with a piece of cloth. 
Doubt arises whether this Chaitra has hair or not. Here the identity 
of Chaitra is the common property which gives rise to Doubt, aijd it 
seen in one object only. Therefore what is here the source 
seen in one. iindiffei'entin+erl 
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Above eo)itimicJ. 

5^: W R \ R \ II 

RTOTS fwirf: Vidya-a-vidyatali, from science and ncscicnrc. Clia, 
and, Samsayaji, Donbf. 

20. Doubt (arises) also from scieuce and nescience. —99. 

UpasfciiM.—Ho says that tho very coiiiinou |H'Ojicrty of hciiij^ (oogiiised or) the 
object of thousUt is the cause of Doubt ; 

liitenuil Doubt really Bprin^H from scienoo mul iiescieiice. Dor 
instance, un astronomer predicts correctly, and predicts iiicoiTcctly, 
eclipses of tlic moon, etc. Accordijigly Doubt arises in bis miml as to 
his knowloidge, whether it be accurate or not. t)r knowledge is some¬ 
times scit'iice, and sinuetimes nescience, i.e., wanting in prtjof; and, 
consequently. Doubt, arises wltli respect to somctliing, ndietlier, iua.s- 
rauch as it is known, it Ite existent oi non-existent. 

The retention of tlie word, ‘Doubt,’ iti tlie ajiliorism, indicates that 
here too Jiouht arises only from tlie perception of the common property, 
and not from any other .source. Thus the opinion held by .some tlmt 
the unoertuiniy oi' inconstancy of cognition and non-cognition alluded 
to in the definition of Gautama, “ Doubt is deliberation in expectation 
of a differentia, duo to the proof of tlie common properties as M'ell as 
of the properties of similar and dissimilar objects, the non-proof of, 
or uncertainty as to, these properties, and also tlie uncertainty or in¬ 
constancy of cognition and non-cognition,” (Nyilya-Sutras T. 1. 22), is 
a different source of Doubt, is hereby refuted.—20. 

Vioriti. —Here tlie affix ‘ tasi ’ in ‘ vidya-avidyatas ’ is used in the 
genitive sense. Tlierefore tlie expression means “ of true knowledge and 
false knowledge.” And the doubt is ndiether it be true knowledge or 
false knowledge. From tlie word ‘ cha,’ ‘and,’ it follows that Doubt 
as regards tlie object of knowledge also arises from the perception of the 
common property. Thus, ‘The mountain contains fire,’ ‘ The lake con¬ 
tains fire,’ in these and other cases of true or false knowledge, the Doubt, 
whether such knowledge be true or false, arises from tho knowledge of 
the common property of their both being knowledge. In like manner, 
after sucli Doubt, Doubt also arises whether the mountain contains fire 

or not, whether the lake contains fire or not, etc., from the knowledge of 
the common property of their being objects of knowledge. Now, a 
contrary certainty, the proof of which has not been obtained, is opposed 
to Doubt, and the Doubt whether it be true knowledge or false knowledge 
operates to dispel such contrary certainty. And not' that such Doubt of 
itself gives rise to Doubt about the object of knowledge. 
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Sound, — Lchat ? 

^ n R I I ^ 1 n 

—Sroti a-grahannh, of whicli ear is tlic organ of a()preheasioii. 
«j;—Yah, which. Arihah, object. —Sah, tliat. —Sabdah, sound. 

21. Sound is that object of which the organ of appre¬ 
hension is the ear.—100. 

Upaslwra .—Having tlin.s clacidatod the natvirc and cliaractori.stic of Bouht wliioh 
is the first meuibor of an c.Mnnination, lie now cxplahis the object Sound wliich is the 
subjcct-matl.er of examination, and says : 

‘Srotragrahanah ’ moans that of Avhicli ear is the organ or instru¬ 
ment of apprehension. ‘ Artliah ’ means that which contains properties. 
So that the (Icfinitioii has not the defect of over-extending to Sound-noss, 
loudness, etc., Attrilnite-ness, E.xistence, and other properties j-esiding 
in Sound and capable of being perceived by the car. By the word 
‘ arthah ’ meaning that whicli eontain.s properties, the possession of a 
class property is intended ; hereby it is indicated that Sound called 
*8phota’ {i.e., by which the words of a sentence can convey a complete 
sense), inherent in Sound, does not exist. 

It may be argued us follows : “ Spkota must bo postulated on tlie 

strength of the intuitions, ‘ one word,’ ‘one sentence,’ for the intuition 
of unity does iKjt arise in a word composed of sevei'al letters, nor in a 
sentence composed of several letters. And the wood oplioLa forms a 
name or nominal on which the elucidation of the sense depends. The 
letters individually do not at all produce the intuition of the meaning 
of the whole sentence; their combination again is impossible, because 
they speedily disapiiear, being uttered by one s^jeaker; therefore the 
intuition of the sense of tlie whole arises from uphota only, because 
elucidation of the sense does not take place wilhout the knowledge of it. 
And this sphoUt, althougli it is present in one and all the letters standing 
as words, yet becomes jiianifest in the last letter.” We reply that it is 
not so. Conventional letters form words. Thus the souse being intuited 
from the word in virtue of convention alone, what is the use of spliola ? 
The use of the expression ‘ one woixl ’ is a pretence, intended t{j denote 
the one property of making up one sense, possessed b}^ a large number 
of letters. So also in tlie case of a sentence. If some inner meaning 
of the word, beyond that of its component letters, could be apprehended 
by perception, then the same might liave been admitted to be sphota. 
Therefore the author of the aphorisms has overlooked this doctrine of 
sphota as being of no consideration.—21. 
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Causes of Doulit u:iLh respect to Sound. 

Tulya-jatiyesu, in huiiiogeiieous things. ArihaiUara- 

hhCitesu, i i lieterogeneous things. Visesasyn, of the particular, j.e., the 

difference, or differentia. Ubhayatlu'i, in both. Dristatvat, from 

the being observed ; because it is observed. 

22 . (l)onht arises in respect of Round), loecause its dif¬ 
ference is observed both in (from) homogeneons objects and 
in (from) heterogeneous objects.—101. 


UpasIfXni .—Sonnet having tluis appeared as an ob.icct which contains properties, its 
being the mark of Kther depends solely on its being an Attribute. Therefore to establish 
its Attriiiul e-iiess, he brings out tlie trilateral Doubt, and .says : 

“ I ioubt arises in respect of sound,”—is tlioe omplemout of the 
aphorism. Soiiiid-ness and perceptibility by tho ear are observed in Sound. 
And this ^r^ves rise to Doubt vvlietlicr Sound bo an Attribute, or a Subs¬ 
tance, or an Action, because the ‘particular,’ i.e., the dilTerenco or diver¬ 
gence is observed both in homogeneous objects, namely, the twenty-three 
Attributes, and in liotcrogeneou.s objects, namely Substances, and Actions. 
But .Doubt wlietber it be a Genus, or a Species, or a Combination, does not 
arise, inasmucli as difference in point of being existent, being produced 
by a cause, etc., is observed. 

It may bo said, “ A non-common propeity cannot be tlie cause of 
Doubt by being the cause of indecision or uncei’tainty. And Sound-ness 
as well as perceptibility by the ear is really a noii-common property.” 
We say : Truly its diiferenco or divergence is common to homogeneous and 
hetrogencous thing.s, and so mily this common difference or divergence has 
been stated to be the cause of Doubt. Dilference or divei^gence, wbicli is 
the counter-opposite of Sound-nes.s, is tho common property; and the 
characteristic of being the counter-opposite of the difference or divergence 
belonging to both, in other words, 8ound-ness, is the non-common property. 
Therefore it has been said : “ From the observation of tlie difference in 
both.” .Here the observation of particular, i.e., the difference, in both, i.e., 
in homogeneous and lieterogeneous things, constituting tho cause of Doubt, 
it becomes really the common propei ty.— 22. 

Sound not a Substance. 


3[5?T13[( n I ^ I II 

Eka-dravyatvat, because it resides in one Substance, sr Na, 
not. fsg Dravyam, Substance. 

23. (Sound is) not, a Substance, since iti'csides in one 
Substance only.—102. 
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Upasfcnva.—Showing Doubt in this way, he says, in order to eliminate the alternative 
of Substance-ness : 

‘ Ekadi'avyani ’ is that which has one Substance only as its combina¬ 
tive cause. And no Substance whatever contains a single Substance as 
its combinative cause. Therefore, owing to this difference in property 
from Substances, tliis Sound is not a Substatice. This is the meaning.— 
23. 

Nor an Ac.tinn. 

jttPt II ^ I I I 

Na, not. ?ffq Api, also Karmma, action. Achaksu- 

satvat, not being visible. 

24. Nor (is Sound) tin Action, becatise it is not an object 
of visual perception.—103. 

Upaskdra .—It may be said, “ Action is surely uni-siibstautial. Therefore Sound may 
he an Action.” So lie says : 

Because tlie intuition or perception of Sound is not visual, i.e., is 
produced by an external sense-organ other than the eye. So that the 
import is tliat, like the quality of Taste, etc., Sound-ness also does not 
reside in Actioibs, because it is a ‘class’ which does not reside in the 
objects of visual perception.—24. 

Sound is transient, and not eternal. 

II i? I =1 I SX U 

Guijasya, of .XUiibute. Satah, being. Apavargah, 

speedy destruction. Kai mmablhlj, with Actioirs. Sadharm- 

myam, resemblance. 

27. The resemblance (of Sound), although it is an At¬ 
tribute, with Actions, consists in its speedy destruction. -104. 

Upa.'dcdm.-If it is said that, as it .speedily disappears, like Throwing upwards, etc., 
therefore .Sound is an Action ; so lie .says : 

‘ Apavargah ’ means speedy destruction. And this, even in the ease 
of Attribnte-ness, is dependent upon the incidence of a rapidly appearing 
destroyer, in the same way as duality, etc., are. This constitutes only its 
resemblance to Actions, and not its Action-neas. The quality of undergo¬ 
ing rapid destruction which you {i.e., the objector) advance as an argu¬ 
ment, is not one-pointed i.e., multifarious, because it is found in Duality, 
Knowledge, Pleasure, Pain, etc., as well. This is the import.—25. 

Above eoyitinued.. 

II R I ^ I II 

Satati, of (Sound as) exi.stent. fSqfmwre; tihgabhavat, from the 
absence of mark. 
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26 . (Sound does not exist before utterance), because 
there is no mark of (Sound as) existent (before utterance),— 
105. 

Upaskara .—It may he said, “ Lot Sound be proved as an Attribute. Still it cannot be 
the mark of the existence of Ether. For it would justify the inference of Ether, if it wore 
an effect of it. But it is eternal instead. Its occasional non-cognition, however, is due to 
the absence of something which could reveal it,” With this apprehension, ho says ; 

For, if Sound were e-xistent (before uiid after utterance), then there 
would be found some ‘ mark,’ i.e., additional proof, of it as existent. But 
in the state of non-hearing, there is no proof tliat Sound exists. There¬ 
fore it is onlj' an effect, and not something wliicli requires to be revealed 
onlj’.—20. 

Above continued. 

n R I ^ I Rvs II 

Nit3'a-vaiadliarinmat, owing to difference in property from 

what is eternal. 

27. (Sound is not something which only requires to be 
brought to light), because it differs in property from what 
is eternal.—100. 

Upaskara.—Ue says that for this wsasoii also, it (Sound) is not something which only 
requires to bo made known : 

The difference of Sound from what is eternal, is observed. Where¬ 
as, as in “ Chaitra speaks,” the existence of Ohaitra, Maitra, etc., even 
thougli they are covered from view, may be inferred from their voice; 
and whereas that which reveals, e.g., the lamp, etc., is never inferred by 
that which is revealed, e.g., the water-pot, etc. ; therefore Sound is only a 
product, and not something which requires to be brought to light. This 
is the sense.—27. 


Above continued. 

IM I R I II 

Anityah, non-eienial. ^ Clia, and. Ayam, it. q tr W T ff : Kira- 

natah, from its having a cause. 

28. And Sound is non-eternal, (because it is observed 
to be produced) by a cause.—107. 

Upasknm.—Pointing out the objections to its being something to be revealed only, 
he now states the ground of its being non-eternal: 

“ Because its production is observed,”—this is the complement. For 
Sound is observed as issuing out of the (temporary) conjunction of the 
drum and the drum-stick, etc. So that it is non-eternal, because it has 
13 
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a prcxiaction (or beginning). Or “ From a cause ” may imply the reason 
that it has a cause.—28. 

Above continued. 

fWrni u r i ^ i 5^5. u 

!t Na, not. ^ Cha, and. Asiddhani, disproved. Vikftrat, 

from change. 

29. Nor is (the dependence of Sonnd upon a cause) 
disproved by its modifications.—108. 

Upaakdra.—Lest it might he said that the posso.ssion of a cause is disproved in Sound 
by its very nature, so he says : 

From observing the loudness, softness, and other modifications, it 
should not be concluded that the possession of a cause by Sound is there¬ 
by disproved. For a loud or soft sound is perceived according to the 
hardness or softness of the beating of the drum with the drum-stick, and 
the like ; whereas the loudness, etc., (i.e., the intensity) of that which is 
made known, is not dependent on tlie loudness, etc., (i.e., the intensity) 
of that which makes it known. lienee from its undergoing modification 
according to the modification of the cause, it is inferred to be a product, 
and not something to be revealed only.—29. 

Above contimied. 

TNg, IM I =t I II 

Abliivyaktau, in (the theory of the) manife.station or revelation 
(of Sound). Dosat, from defect. Because tliere will be a defect. 

30. (Sound is not eternal), because the theory that it 
requires to he revealed only, will entail a defect.—109. 

upaakdra .—It may be argued, “It is the virtue of that which reveals, that it reveals 
In the form of intensity, softness, etc. And it is Air impelled by the drum and the drum¬ 
stick, etc., which, being intense and soft or slow (in velocity and volume), produces 
like perceptions." Hence he says : 

On the theoiy of the revelation of Sound, the defect will arise that 
(in each case) an invariable relation of the revealer and the revealed will 
have to be admitted in re.spect of things co-existent and capable of being 
perceived by the same sense. But the invariable relationship of the 
revealer and the revealed is nowhere observed of such things. If it be 
not assumed here, then it will follow that on the manifestation of one 
letter, say ha, all the letters will become manifest. The rejoinder that 
an invariable relation of the revealer and the revealed is in fact observed 
to obtain among the characteristic of being existent, the characteristic 
of being a man, and the characteristic of being a BrAhraaria, which are 
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algo co-extensive and are revealed by their individual difference, situar 
tion, and origin, is invalid. For they lack in being co-extenaive, 
inasmuch as the extension of the characteristic of being a man, or of the 
characteristic of being a Brahmana, is not so large as that of the charac¬ 
teristic of being existent.—3(). 

Above continued {Production of Sound) 

U R I I ^ 1 u 

^^r*TT^ Sathyogat, from Conjunction. fW»TT*Tf 5 Vibliagat, fiotn Disjunction, 
^ Cha, and. ^avdat, h orn Sound. Cha, and. ^abda-nis- 

pattih, production of Sound. 

31. Sound is produced from Conjunction, from Dis¬ 
junction, and from Sound also.—110. 

UpaskCtru .-—He says that foi* the following reason also Sound is not something which 
requires to be revealed only ; 

‘ From Conjunction’-—t.c., from Conjunction of the drum and the 
drum-stick. ‘ From Disjunction '—i.e., when a bamboo is being split up. 
Here Conjunction is by no means the cause of the first Sound, because 
there is then no Conjunction. Therefore the Disjunction of the two 
halves of the bamboo is the etficient or conditional cause, and the Dis¬ 
junction of the halves and Ether is the noii-combinative cause. And where 
Sound is produced in a distant flute, and the like, there Sound which is 
produced in the order of a current, reaches the portion of Ether limited by 
the hollow of the ear, and thereby becomes heard. Therefore Sound 
is produced from Sound also,—31. 

Above continued. 

u R I R I » 

Lingat, from its mark, ^ Clia, and. Anityah, non-eternal. 

^abdah, Sound. 

32. Sound is non-eternal, also because of its mark.—111. 

UpciBkiira .—He brings forward another ground of its being non-eternal: 

The meaning is that Sound, consisting of letters {i.e., articulate Sound), 
is non-eternal, because, while possessing a ‘class,’ it is capaple of being 
perceived by the ear, like the Sound of a lute, etc. 32. 

Arguments for the eternality of Sound. 

gtihg ii i ^ i ii 

Dvayah, of both, g; Tu, but. Pravrittyoh, of the activities 

or occupations. Abliavat, from the uon-existence or absence. 
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33. (Sound is eternal), because (otherwise) the occu¬ 
pations of both (the teacher and the pupil) will vanish out 
of existence.-" 112. 

Upaskdra. —Now, in order to confute the arguinente, advanced by the conclusionist 
(the ]\tiiiidrasa thiukei’), in support of the etcniality of Sound, he says ; 

The word ‘tu ’ cuts oFF conuection witli the context, and introduces 
the statement of an objection of the first party. The occupation or em¬ 
ployment ‘ of both,’i.e,, of the teacher and the pupil in teaching and 
learning respectively, is observed. “ From its non-existence or absence,” 
i.e., from the entailment of its non-existence. For teaching is an act of 
gift or donation. The teacher inake.s a gift of the Veda to the pupil. If 
it is somethiiig constant or fixed, then a donation of it is possible. The 
second party may say, “ A cow, and the like which are being given away, 
are perceived as standing between the donor and the donee ; whereas 
the Veda, etc., are not perceived as lying between the teacher and the 
pupil. Therefore teaching cannot be a donation.” Our (i.e., the first 
party’s) reply is that they are perceived in tiie interval between the teacher 
and the pupil by the ear of a person standing there. Moreover, the eter- 
nality of Sound follows from recurrence also. As in “ He sees the colour 
for five times,” the recurrence or persistency of colour which is constant 
or permanent is observed, so the recurrence or persistency of Sound in 
“ The anuvdka or paragraph has been read ten times, twenty times,” 
is proof of the constancy or pennanence of Sound. And constancy or 
steadiness being pi'oved, since nothing is known which can destroy it, 
its eternality also is necessarily proved, on the principle “What will 
afterwards destroy it which is constant or lasting all this time? This is 
the import.—33. 

Arguments for the eternality of Sound — continued. 

jl'ijURisi^Td, IM M II 

Pratliamasabdat, from ilie word ‘ the first.’ 

34. From the word, ‘the-first,’ (it follows that Sound 
is eternal).—113. 

Upaskdra. —Ho translates another reason urged in favour of the eternality of Sound ; 

The meaning is that the thrice recitation of the first and the last 
mantra for kindling a sacrificial fire, as enjoined in the text, “ The first 
should be recited three times, the last three times,” is not justified or 
accountable without the steadiness of Sound.— 34. 
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Above continued. 

IM I ^ I u 

Sanipratipatti-bhavat, from the possibility or existence 
of recognition, ■q' Cha, and, 

35. (The etornality of Sound follows), also from the 
possibility of recognition.—114. 

Upaakara.—He translates another reason adv’auccd by the conolusionist for the eter- 
nality of Sound : 

‘ Sainpratipattlbliavat ’— i. e., from the existence of recognition. The 
word ‘ pratipatti ’ (cognition) alone would have conveyed the sense of re¬ 
cognition which is a particular kind of the former ; therefore the prefix 
‘Sam’ (in the sense of tliorough-ness) implies certainty. Thus, “ He is 
reciting the very same poem which was recited by Maitra,” “ He is read¬ 
ing the same verse over and over again,” “ You are repeatedly saying 
the same thing which has been said before,” “ You are even now making 
the very same statement which was made by you last year and the year 

before,” ‘‘ It is that same letter (ja,” -on the strength of the recognition 

of Sound in such cases, the steadiness or permanence of Sound is proved. 

—35. 

The same refuted. 

^ R I R I U 

—Sandigdhah, Doubtful. Uncertain. Inconclusive. Sati, 

existing. Vabutve, plurality. 

3f), Plurality (of Sound) existing, (these arguments 
are) inconclusive.—115. 

VpaakO. »•«.—Confuting all those reasons, he says : 

‘ Sandigdhah,’ i. e., not one-pointed. So it has been said, “ Kasyapa 
taught that a contradictory, unproved, or uncertain mark was no mark.” 
Thus it is observed that there can be learning, repetition, and also re¬ 
cognition, also if there is a plurality or diversity of Sound, therefore these 
arguments are Inconclusive. I'br, “He learns dancing,” “ He practises 
dancing,” “ He danced the same dance twice,” “ You are dancing the same 
dauce to-day, which you danced the other day,” “ This man also is dancing 
the savno dance which was danced by another dancer,”—in these cases, 
learning, repetition, and recognition (of Action) are observed. But you 
(the conclusionist) too do not on this account admit the permanence (or 
eteriiality) of dancing which is a particular kind of Action,—36. 
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Counter objection stated and answered. 

m i n 

TOJinTf?! Sariikhyabliavali, the existence or application ot Number. 
?inn»*WTS—Samaii 3 'atali, (xmi (ieiius. 

37. The cxistenco of iminbcr (in kSound) is with re¬ 
ference to the Genus.—116. 

Ujxtsknra. It may bo objeclod, “ Fifty letters ; an eight-lettorcd manlra ; a three- 
letterccl 7?uiiitr(i ; tUo eigbt-lctterod metre, niunftuhh; etc.—How can there be such u.so.s 
of numbers, when, tho letter,? being uon eternal, there is a possibility of their being infinite 
in number according to tho difleroncc of iitteranco ?" So ho says : 

Tlie meilbing is tliat tlic existence of the number, fifty, etc., arises 
from the class notion of ka, ga, etc. Although tliere might he an infinitj' 
of ka's, etc., tlie letters ilelerminctl by the notions of ka, ga, etc., are 
fifty, three, or eight, in the same wa}' as Substances, .Uti’ihutes, etc., 
are nine, twenty-four, etc., altliough there may he an infinity of them 
according to differences within tlie group of each of them. This is the 
import. 

'I'he objector may say : “This is tliat ga," —This rocognition itself 
proves tho permanence of Sound. Nor is it opposed by the perception, 

‘ Jjoud ga, soft ga,' which conveys, contrary properties ; bocausc loudness, 
etc., are there due to external conditions. Nor is it to bo maintained that 
tliero cannot appear any difi'erence from the dilTerence of the external 
condition also ; for, then, the crystal also will not shine as different, deve¬ 
loping in the form of liluo, yellow, etc., from the conjunction of the Cliina 
rose, tdpinja, etc., nor will the face also, wlien reflected as elongated, etc., 
in tho sword-blade, jewel, and looking-glass, appear to be different. 
If it bo asked. To what does this property of loudness, etc., belong, 
which influences ya ? We reply : It inaj’^ be the property of .A.ir, or of 
utterance, or of resonauco. What is the use of fixing upon tlic particular 
one amongst them ? You also admit that loudness, etc., are natural dis¬ 
tinctions, as tlie relation of high and low amongst them cannot be esta¬ 
blished or explained by the notions of ka, ga, etc. ” 

We reply : It is not so. Because even when such contrary percep¬ 
tion exists, ‘ jru is luoduced,’ ‘ ga is destroyed,’ ‘f/a which was just 
heard, docs not exist,’ ‘ the noise has stopped,’ etc., if this recognition 
does not thee cease, then it must be supposed to relate to class-notions. 
Otherwise such recognition coming to rest upon tlic pormancncc or steadi¬ 
ness of individual Sounds, the above contrary perceptions themselves 
would not be produced. Nor is this the property of Air, biicause the 
properties of Air are not the objects of aural perception. Nor again is it 
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the property of the utterance ; for if utterance is only Air, then the defect 
has been already pointed out; if it is soinetliing else, then nobody can 
say what it is. Nor again is it the property of resonance, for loudness, 
etc., are ptu'ceived also in the resonance from the conch, etc., even thougli 
ga is not found tliere. The naturalness of loudness, etc., however, does not 
involve an intermixture of classes, for its diversity is obtained from its 
being pein aded by the class-notion of ga, etc. Moreover, there is a veiy 
distinct mode of distinguishing forms in the ga's, etc., utterered by male 
and female parrots and man, as also in those uttered b}^ a male and a 
female, as well as in those uttered by tho,se who are neither males nor 
females ; by which a parrot, etc., concealed from vi.sion by branches, a 
screen, etc,, are inferred. But their being produced by external condi¬ 
tions does not arise from exterind conditions which can be perceived, 
as in “ a young woman looking jmllow with saffron.” Nor is their being 
produced by external conditions proved by argument, for no proof of 
such a conclusion exists. So far in brief.—37. 

Here ends the second cliapter of the second book in Sankara’s 
commentary on the Vaitlesika apliorisms. 

Vivnti .—Some explain the pi’oduction of vSound on the principle 
of ripples and waves. According to them, the first Sound is produced from 
the impact of a drum and a drum-stick, etc., within the limits of that 
particular Space. Then outside that circle and within the confines of the 
ten quarter’s the secotrd Sound is pi'oduced from the first, and extends it. 
After that, beyond this second circle, and within the confines of the ten 
quarters, the third Sound is pi’oduced from the second. And in the same 
way the production of the fourth and other Sounds should be understood. 
Others, however, hold that the production of Sound takes place on the 
principle of the ball of the kadamha flower. In their view, the second 
and other Sounds are neither single nor confined to the ten quarters taken 
together, but are produced ten-fold in ten quarters. (Thus the one is the 
theory of the successive production of single Sounds, while the other is the 
theory of the simultaneous production of multiple Soundsk This is the 
difference. 
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Book Third—Chapter First. 


Objects of the senses. 

si^tsT ?i^«rrsrr: ii ^ i ? i ? 

Prasiddhah, universally known, perceived, —Indri- 

y 4 i tliah, object of the senses. 

1. The objects of the senses are universally known,— 

117. 


UpaaMm .—Having thus in the second book eompletod the examination of the exter¬ 
nal Substances, he, following the order of enumeration, now proceeds to construct a 
basis for an inipiiry respecting the Soul. 

Tlie objects of the Senses, e.g.. Smell, Taste, Colour, Touch, and 
Sound, are capable of being apprehended by the several external sense- 
organs. Amongst them, the universal cognition or experience of Sound 
having been shown by the aphorism, “ Sound is that object of wiiich the 
organ of apprehension is the ear” (II. ii. 21), it is in like manner demon¬ 
strated that Smell, etc., ending witli Touch (i.e.. Smell, Taste, Colour, 
Touch) are universally known. Thus, Smell is that object of which the 
organ of apprehension is the olfactory organ; Taste is that object of 
which the organ of apprehension is the organ of taste ; Colour is that 
object of which the organ of apprehension is the eye alone; Touch is 
that object of which the organ of apprehension is the organ of touch 
alone. And by the word, ‘ object,’ there i.s, in all these cases, denoted 
a real entity possessed of propei-ties, and therefore the definitions cannot 
be too wide by over-extending to Smell-nes.s, etc., and to the non-exist¬ 
ence of Smell, etc. Hence Smell-iiess is the possession of a sub-class 
of Attribute-ness, appearing in what is apprehended by tlio olfactory 
organ. So also with regard to Taste, etc. Consequently, supersensuous 
Smell, etc., are not left out.—1. 

Vivpiti .—‘ Prasiddhah/ means subject of ascertainment by per¬ 
ception. 

Mark of supersensuous object,. 



n ^ It u II 


—Indriyaitha-prasiddhib, tlie universal experience of the 
objects of the senses. —Indriyarthebhayah, from the senses and 

their objects. Arthantaras3»a, of a different object. I^i—Hetuh, 

mark. 


2. The universal experience of the objects of the 
senses is the mark of (the existence of) object different from 
the senses and their objects.—118. 
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Il/Mtakdra .—Ho explains tlie application of the universal experience of the objects 
of the saiises to the inquiry respecting the Soul. 

‘Hetiih.’ Le., Mark, ‘ArtliantaraBya,’ i.e., of the Soul. ‘ Indriyarthebh- 
yah,’ i.e., from the eenaes as well as their objects. The meaning is 
that it is the mark of the vSoul which is a diflerent object from Colour, 
etc., as well as from those which possess them. Though it is implied here 
that only knowledge is the mark of the existence of the Soul, yet inas¬ 
much as there being a universal experience of the objects of the senses, 
the immediate presentation to the mind of Colour, etc., is more commonly 
known, the mark of tliere being a Soul is described as constituted 
by that universal experience. Now this universal experience must 
reside somewhere, either as an effect .as a water-pot, or as an Attribute, 
or as an Action. This universal experience, again, since it is an act in 
the same manner as cutting is an act, must be produced by an instrument. 
That which is the instrument of the universal experience is the sense; 
and the latter, being an instrument, must be employed by an agent, as 
an axe and the like, are employed. Thus, that in which this universal 
experience resides, and which employs the olfactory and other organs 
for its instruments, is the Soul. —2. 

The body or the senees are not the seat of perception. 

U ^ I t I ^ II 

Sah, that, ie., perception. Anapadei^ah, the semblance or simu¬ 

lacrum of a mark ; a false mark, 

3, Perception (as a mark inferring the body or the 
senses as its substratum) (is) a false mark,—119. 

Upastelra.—Lest It be said, “Let the body or the senses be the foundation of the 
universal experience or perception, because tlieir presence and absence are more manifest 
as determining perception. What is the use of the supposition of any other foundation ? 
Thus, oonsoiousne.s.s is an attribute of the body, being its effect, like its Colour, etc. The 
same should be understood in the case of its being an attribute of the senses; " so he says : 

‘ Auapadesiih ’ means the appearance or semblance of an ‘ apadejla,’ 
i. e., mark. Thus the meaning is that the being an effect of the body or 
the senses is the mere semblance of a mark, inasmuch as it applies to the 
cognition produced by a lamp, and is therefore not-one-pointed, i. e., multi¬ 
farious.—3. 

Above continued. 

II ^ M I ^ II 

^JTUUTffRTfl Karanajuankt, because the causes or constituents are devoid of 
cognition or consciousness. 

14 
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4. (The hody or the senses cannot be the seat of per¬ 
ception), 1)ecaiise there is no conscionsness in the causes 
(i.e., the component parts of the bo(ly).---l20. 

Vpaskurn .—It may ho rejoined, “ Jly ‘ tlio being ;iu effect of tlie l)odj or the senses ’ is 
meant the being an oltect of thorn only in so far as they are determinort by tho cliaracter- 
istic of consoionsnoss ; vshercas the whole of consciousiicsa is not the offoct of the lamp, 
etc. Therefore there is no iiidotorminateness or fliictnatlou." So lie says : 

It is meant 'ithat the body or the sense.s cannot be tlio seat of 
derception), because of the absence of consciousness in the bauds, feet, etc., 
or in their parts, which are tlie causes, i.e., components of the hody. tbr 
it is observed tJiat the particular attributes of Earth, etc., are preceded by 
like attributes in their causes. In like maimer, if there existed conscious¬ 
ness in the components of the hody, it might possibly exist also in the body. 
But tills is not the case. It oaiiiiot be urged that consciousness may exist 
also in the components of the body ; for it would entail tlie absence of 
uniformity in tho actions of the body, since uniformity is never ob.served 
amongst a plurality of sentient beings. Tt would then also follow that, 
after the amputation of the hand, there will he no more recollection of that 
which was experienced within the limit of the hand, according to the 
maxim, “ One does not remember that which has been experienced by 
another.” Moreover, the supposition would entail that, after the des¬ 
truction of the body, there would be no experience of the consequences of 
the acts performed by the body, e.g., causing hurt, etc. ; for certainly 
Maitra does not suffer the consequences of the sins committed by Ohaitra, 
And hence there would be an annihilation of acts performed, and an acces¬ 
sion of acts not performed.—4. 

The hody or the senses are not the seat of perception, continued. 

n X M I V n 

Karyyesu, in the cffecis. jnauar, because there would 

be consciousness. 

5. Because (there would be) consciousness in the 
effects.—121. 

Upc(skara,-~It may be added in objeotion that cousoioiisness exists in a minute degree 
in the components of the body, whereas it is manifest in tho body, arid that therefore it 
cannot be said that it is not preceded by a like attribute in tiro cause, nor does there 
arise the impossibility of uniformity. Anticipating this, he says ; 

If, as a matter of fact, consciousness existed in the primary causes 
of. the body, namely the vdtimate atoms, then it would also exist in the 
water-pot, etc., which are the effects originated by them also. Moreover, 
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consciousness would exist in products sucli as water-pots, etc,, also because 
the particular attributes of Earth pervade all teirene existence. But 
consciousness is not observed to exist in these products.—5. 

The body or the semes are not the seat of pereeption, continued. 

IM M i i II 

WSf*TTi| Ajnanat, becau-se it is not known. ^ Cha, and. 

6. And because it is not known (that any minute 
degree of consciousness exists in the Avater-pot, etc.)—122. 

UpasMm.—hi anticipation of the farther rejoinder that consciousness may in reality 
exist, in an impoiceptible degree, in the water-pot, etc., also, he says : 

The meaning is that there is no consciousness in the water-jar, etc,, 
inasmuch as it is not known by any means of knowledge. If you admit 
that whicli is beyond the range of all means of knowledge, then you will 
have to admit also that a hare has liuriis, and so on. For, by no kind of 
evidence, is it known that consciousness exists in the water-jar, etc.—6, 

—It is more proper to conceive some one other substance 
as the seat of consciousness tliaii to imagine a plurality of consciousness 
in various portions of matter. This is the import. 

On the theory that consciou3ne>ss resides in the body, recollecdon 
of what is experienced in infancy, will be impossible in youth, etc., be¬ 
cause of the non-existence of tiiat which had the experience, since the 
destruction of the infant-body must be observed by tlie destruction of its 
material. Similarly, thei'e would be no activity at sucking the breasts on 
the part of a child just boru, because of the impossibility at that stage of 
the understanding that this is the means of attaining the desirable, which 
is the cause of activity. According to the advocate of the existence of a 
separate conscious being, the activity is explained by the possibility of 
reminiscence due to the impression produced by the understanding in the 
previous birth that this is the means of attaining the desirable. Recol¬ 
lection of other experiences in the previous birtli does not take place 
owing to the absence of external stimuli. 

Fallacious mark. 

M I ^ H 

Anyat, someihing else, Eva, certainly, Helub, mark. 

Iti, hence. Anapadedah, no mark. 

7. A mark is certainly something else (than that of 
Avhich it is a mark). Hence (a mark, Avhich is identical with 
the thing of which it is a mark, is) no mark (at all.)—^123. 
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Upaskdra,—It may be urged, “ It has been afBrmed that (a presiding soul) an employer 
is inferred from the organ of hearing and other instruments. But this is not a legitimate 
inference, for the auditory and other organs are neither identical with, nor are produced 
by, the Soul, and, unless one of these alternatives bo admitted, there is no proof of the 
universal concomitance or inseparable existence, of these organs and the IBoul; and, unless 
there be such inseparable existence, there can be no icfcreuce.” So he says in reply: 

The mark or mcana of proof cau but be something else than that 
which is to be proved. It cannot be identical with that which is to be 
proved ; for, were it so, it would follow that tlie thing which is to be 
proved, would have no difference from tiie means of proof. Therefore, a 
means of proof, constituted by identity with that which is to he proved, 
is no means of proof, i.e,, no mark at all.—7. 

Faltacious mark — contumed. 

II ^ I ? I q II 

VprfsiTt Artliantaram, any one thing. ^ Hi, because. Arth- 

Untarasya, of any other thing. Anapadesalj, not a mark, 

8. (Although a mark is quite different from that of 
which it is a mark, still they are not wholly unconnected), 
for, any one thing cannot be a mark of any other thing.—124. 

Upaskrtra.—It be may said, “ As the Soul is not ideutical with the auditory and other 
organs of sense, so there is no production of the latter from the former. For the sense- 
organs of hearing, etc., are not produed from the Soul, as smoke is produced from Are,” 
So he says: 

Because, as the effect, e.g., smoke, etc., is a different thing from 
an ass, so it is also a different thing from its cause, e.g., fire, etc. So that 
in the absence of any distinction in respect of being a different object, 
a particular nature is the regulative principle here, whereby the smoke 
does not infer an ass, but only fire. And if that nature belongs to any 
thing other than the effect, then that too really becomes a mark. Thus 
an effect cannot be a mark, if it is devoid of the particular nature in¬ 
tended here. Thus, identity and causation only constitute inseparable 
existence or universal concomitance; these two are reduced into inse¬ 
parable existence ; or, it is co-ordinate with them as the principle of in¬ 
ference ; or, its apprehension is dependent upon the apprehension of the 
above two only. Hence the aphorism is only the statement of an argument 
for causing confusion to the disciples in the above way. This is the 
import.—8. 

Marks of inference. 

^1^ ^ II ^ I ? I «. 11 
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Sadiyogi, the conjunct. Samavayi, the combined or in¬ 
herent. Ekarthasaniavayi, combined together in one thing, or 

co-inhereiit. Virodhi, the contradictory. 

9. The conjunct, the comhined, the co-comhined, and 
the contradictory also (are marks of inference^—125. 

Upaakiira. —Now, in order to make it clear that universal concomitance or inseparable 
existence may bo found elsewhere than in the cases of identity and cansation, he says ; 

“ Tlic body lias skin, because it is the body”—here the mark is 
the conjunct or the coutiguous. For skin is described as a natural in- 
tegutneiit ot matter capable of growth and decay. And it is neither an 
effect nor a cause of the body, but merely produced together with the 
body and in invariable conjunction with it. Similarly, the combined is 
also a mark. For instance, “Ether possesses Magnitude or extension, 
because it is a Substance, like a water-pot, etc.” ; here Magnitude or ex¬ 
tension which is to be proved is proved by the property of Substauce-ness 
which is in essential combination with Ether. Or, to take another ex¬ 
ample : The extension of an atom, a particular form or limit of extension 
or Magnitude is proved by this that the relativity or degree of extension 
or Magnitude must somewhere cease; whereby the ultimate atom is 
inferred as that in which the limit of extension rests. 

The inference of Ether by Sound, etc., and the inference of the 
Soul by knowledge, etc., are inferences of the cause by the effect ; so tliat 
they are not instanced here.—0. 

Marks of inference—eontinued. 

M I H 

Karyyacn, an effect, Karyyaiitarasya, of another effect. 

10. One elfect (may be the mark of inference) of 
another effect.—126. 

Vpusakiira.~£ho author of the aphorisms illustrates the co-inherent or co-existent 
mark: 

An effect, e.g., Colour, is the mark of another effect, e.g., Touch. 
This is merely illustrative. Thus, that which is not an effect, e.g., the 
unity of Ether, is a mark of the individual separateness of Ether, and so 
in the case of its extreme largeness.—10. 

.\bove ooidi'imed. 

fiffranp iM I ? I n II 

Virodhi, the contradictory. Abhfitam, the non-existent, 

or non-product, or that which has not taken place. -BhOtasya, of the 

existent, or that which has taken place. 
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11. The opposite, i.e., the non-existent (is a mark) of 
the existent. —127. 

Upasknra .—He illustrates the contradictory mark. 

That which has not taken place, e.g., aalnnrer, is a mark of that whicli 
has taken place, e.g., the conjunction of air and clouds, iwhere clouds 
being dispersed by air, sbowers do not take place). So also is the refuta¬ 
tion of a mantra wliich is the contradictory or countei-agent of a tumour, 
etc. Thus that wliich has not taken place, i.e., has not been produced, 
e.g., a tumour, etc., is the mark of that which has taken place, e.g., the 
recitation of a mantra or sacred text, (whei-e a tumour is prevented by tiie 
recitation of the appropriate launn’a).--11. 

Marktt of inference — continued. 

H ^ I n n 

»jSf-'BhQtain, that which has taken place. AbhUtasya, of that 

which has not taken place. 

12. That; which has taken place, (is ti mark) of that 
which has not taken place.—-128. 

Opaskdra.—Ho gives another illustrivtion of a contradictory mark : 

That which has taken place, e.g., a tumour, etc., is a mark of that 
■which has not taken place, e.g., the recitation of a mantra. So also that 
which has taken place, e.g., the conjnnetiou of air and clouds, is a mark of 
that which has not taken place, r.^., a sliower. Similarly, that which has 
taken place, e.g., a burn, is a mark of that which lias not taken place, 
e.g., the application of a gem, etc., to destroy the burning power of the 
fire. Similar instances should be understood.—12. 

Above continued. 

5ipit IM I m U » 

njjf; BhOtah, that which has taken place. —BhOtasya, of that 

which has taken place. 

13. That which has taken place, (is a mark) of that 
which has taken place.—129. 

Pjwslaim.—He illustrates another contradictory mark : 

There is sometimes inference of an existing contradictory from an¬ 
other existing contradictory ; as when, on seeing a snake swelling with 
anger, it is inferred that there is an ichneumon beliind a Iiush. In this 
case, the snake excited is that which is, i.e., is existent, and the iclineumon 
hidden by the bush is also in existence. There is, therefore, an existent, 
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fi8 t\ie mark of anotlier existent object. On the other hand, a shower 
cannot exist at the same time as the cojijunction of air and clouds, nor 
can tumours, etc., co-exist witli the recitation of mnntra.s.'. —13. 


Mai'hs of inference — eontinveii. 



M II 


Jirara'i?^^^'P)[r”l’''®®'ddhipnrval<atvaf, because preceded by (the recol¬ 
lection of) the ‘ pervasion ' or universal relation. —Apadesasya, of the 

mark. 


14. (These are valid marks),because the characteristic 
of an inferential mark is that it is preceded by (the recollec¬ 
tion of the) universal relation (of itself and of that of which 
it is a mark).—130. 

apasfc(ii-a.—Now lio shows the iiupoit.auee or use of tlio above rooapitulatioii; 

‘ Prasiddhi’ means recollectnni of universal relation. ‘ Apaderfa ’ 
denotes a mark. Therefore, the mark attended witli the recollection of 
universal relation, is described by that member of an argument which 
states the mark, or by tliat member wliicli states the deduction ; so that 
tlie mark is, as has been stated, preceded by recollection of universal rela¬ 
tion. Thus nniversal relation, (i.c., a true major premiss) exists in all these 
cases of inference of an agent by the instruments such as the organ of 
hearing, etc., and of the Soul as their substratum by tlie attributes such as 
knowledge, etc.; ivhereas tliere is no universal relation in the inference by 
which you {i.e., the opponent) have sought to establisli knowledge as an 
attribute of the body, through the mark that it is an effect of the body. 
This is the import. 

It may be asked, what is this universal relation? It is not merely 
inviolable relation ; for, in the case of inference from cause to effect, it is 
not known that inviolable or invariable concomitance is the being not the 
ground of the co-existence of the absolute non-existence of that which has 
to be proved, and because in inference from cause to effect it is impos¬ 
sible that invariable concomitance is the not being the seat of tliat wliich 
is not the seat of that which has to be proved, and also liecause smoke, 
etc., are the seat of that which is not the seat of that, whatev^er it may 
be, which has to be proved. 

Nor is it inseparable existence, for that la either the non-existence 
of the mark in the absence of that which is to be proved, or existence of 
the mark after deduction has been drawn from that which is to be 
proved. It cannot be said that because sometimes there is non-existence 
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of smoke, also where no ass exists, and there is existence of smoke also 
where an ass exists, therefore nniforni agreement and uniform difference 
are intended here ; because the very same uniformity is the subject of 
enquiry. 

Nor is it relation to a whole. If it be the relation of the whole of 
the major term to t!ie middle term, sncli relation does not exist even 
in the case of smoke, etc., wliich are not equally pervasive as their corres¬ 
ponding major terms. Let it be i-elation of the whole of the middle terra 
to the major term ; but this is impossible, for there does not exist in the 
whole of the middle term relation to a single major term. Let it be 
relation of the wliole of the major term to the whole of the middle term. 
This also is not valid, for it is nowhere possible that there should be relation 
of the whole of the major term to the whole of the middle term, inasmuch 
as the individuals denoted by the major and the middle term are related 
each to each. And in the case of the terms being unequally pervasive, 
there would be a want of pervasion or univessal relation. 

Nor is the relation essential. For essence means either the nature 
or condition of a thing, or ^condition in itself, or production by itself). 
Now, if the nominal affix which converts ‘ es.sence ’ into the form' essential,’ 
has the sense of pi'oduction thereby, then tlie definition will he too narrow 
to apply to universal relation Characterised as combination. If the affix 
bears the sense of dependence upon it or residing in it, in that case also 
the definition will be too narrow to apply to Combination, for combination 
does not reside in, he., depend upon, anything whatever; and also because 
even Conjunction neither resides in, nor is produced by, smoke-ness, etc., 
which are the properties of the middle term. 

Nor is the relation, non-accideiita! or non-conditional. For an 
upadhi, accident or external comlition, itself is dilficnlt to ascribe, and were 
it easy to ascribe, would he difficult to conceive. And were it easy to 
conceive, it would still involve ‘mutual dependence’ or ‘i-eciprocity’ or argu¬ 
ment in a circle, for there being pervasion of the major term, the concep¬ 
tion of the non-pervasion, etc., of the middle term would depend upon the 
conception of the universal relation. 

Nor is universal relation mere relation. For, though variable relation 
also appears as universal i-elation, through its reference to particular 
place and particixlar time, yet, as the knowledge of it does not govern 
the inferential process, it is, therefore, required to determine that 
universal relation only whicli, by being known, will become the means of 
inference. 
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Nor is universal relation co-existence with the major term which is 
not the counter-opposite of the absolute non-existence appertaining to 
that which contains the middle term, (i.e., the minor term). For fire also 
is the counter-opposite of the absolute non-existence present in that which 
has smoke, since it is not that in a kitchen hearth there is not the absolute 
non-existence of volcanic fire. In such an instance as “ This has conjunc¬ 
tion, because it is a Substance,” the definition would become too narrow, as 
the absolute non-existence of Conjunction would be co-extensive with 
the mark or means of inference. It cannot be said, “ Universal relation 
is co-extension with the major term which is not the counter-opposite of 
the absolute non-existence which is co-extensive with itself and which is 
the contradictory of the counter-opposite, because the absolute non-existence 
of conjunction falls short of being the contradictory of the counter¬ 
opposite,” For the absolute non-existence of conjunction also is the con¬ 
tradictory of the counter-opposite ; otherwise, it would be useless to ima¬ 
gine differences of delimiting circumstances, for differences of delimitations 
are not imagined for the purpose of showing the states of being produced 
and non-eternal. 

Nor is universal relation the not being the foundation or substratum 
of non-co-extension with the major term ; for, in the inference from cause 
to effect, there is not known any such non-co-extension with the major 
term. It is in fact another form of being the foundation of that which is 
not the foundation of the major term. 

Nor is the universal relation of a thing the possession of the form 
which determines its relation to something else, for the characteristic of 
fire also has the function of determining relation to or the co-extension 
of smoke. It cannot be said that because of wider extension this is not 
the case ; for it is observed that, that which determines the pervasion 'e.g., 
fire) has a wider extension (in other words, fire exists where there is no 
smoke), and the characteristic of Smoke also has a wider extension inas¬ 
much as there exists smoke pendant on the surface of the sky {e.g., in 
clouds). If therefore, a qualification be added for the purpose of excluding 
such instances, then it must be allowed that, that which determines the 
characteristic of being the middle term [vydpya), the same is intended to 
determine the characteristic of being co-extended, and hence there is the 
fallacy of self-dependence {dtmasraya). The view also that two things are 
universally related, when the one possesses the form of determining the co¬ 
existence of the other in a common substratum, is fallacious in the same way. 

In reply to the above objections, we may proceed to state as follows : 
pervasion or universal relation is a non-accidental relation ; while by the 
16 
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being non-accidental is meant co-existence in the same substratum with 
a variably present md/ii/n or that which has to be proved (i.e., the major 
term which is predicated of the minor, in the conclusion), of all those in 
which the mark or middle term is sometimes present and sometimes 
absent, or co-existence in the same substratum vdth a sadhija co-existent 
Avith the absolute non-existence of the counter-opposites of all those which 
are the counter-opposites of the absolute non-existence co-existing in the 
same substratum with the mark. The meaning of the two expressions is 
co-existence in the same substratum with the sddhya which is not pervaded 
by anything that does not pervade the sadhatia or the middle term; in 
other words, it is the characteristic of being pervaded by all that which is 
pervasive of the sddhya. It may be said that this is difficult to under¬ 
stand from the relative compound which has been employed here. For 
this reason there is need of observation and argument also. In other 
AVords, pervasion, vydpti, is co-existence in the same substratum Avith the 
sddhya which is not the counter-opposite of the absolute non-existence 
co-existing in the same substratum with the sddhana. By absolute non¬ 
existence is intended that Avhich possesses the counter-opposite determined 
by the genera of fire-ness, etc. Therefore, even though in the smoke of the 
kitchen hearth there is co-existence in the same substratum with the'absolute 
lion-existence of mountain fire, yet It is no fault, because there never arises 
the intuition that there is not fii’e in that Avhich has smoke. Substance- 
ness, however, is never co-existent in the same substratum Avith the abso¬ 
lute non-existence of the characteristic of being in conjunction, for Ave 
never have the intuition that substance is not conjunct, because, although 
conjunctions singly do not appear in that Avhich is the subject of 
pervasion, yet the generic quality of being conjunct appears in that 
which is the subject of pervasion, and is itself pervasive. 

Ohjeatdon. —But the being non-accidental implies the absence 
of accident or adjunct, upddhi ; and upddhi itself is difficult to obtain. 

Answer. —It is not so. Because the characteristic of upddhi belongs 
to that Avhlch does not pervade the sddhana, i.e., the middle term, while 
it does pervade the sddhya, i.e., the major terra. So it has been said, 
“ upddhi is that which is dependent upon another upddhi, (for determining 
non-accidentality), in the case of the sddhana, and Avliich is not dependent 
upon another upddhi, (for determining non-accidentality), in the case of 
the sddhya." 

Ohjeetion. — But the definition does not include an upddhi which is 
only non-pervasive of the sddhya. For example. Air is perceptible, because 
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it is the substratum of touolL which is perceptible. Here the possession 
of developed colour is such an upadhi. So also is the characteristic of 
being produced by eating herbs (which might produce blackness), in, 
“ He is black, because he is the son of Mitra ” (a low-born woman). For, 
the possession of developed colour is not pervasive of perceptibility, since 
it does not exist in the perception of the Soul as well as of Attribute and 
Action ; nor is the characteristic of being produced by eating herbs per¬ 
vasive 0 . 1 ^ blackness, since it does not exist in the case of the blackness of 
the black crow, cuckoo, cloud, black-berries, etc. 

Arifiwer .—The objection is not valid. For, that which is nou-perva- 
sive of the sddhana, while it is pervasive of tlie sddhya as finally deter¬ 
mined,—the same is intended as the upddhi. And a sddhya becomes 
finally detormined, when it is determined by a property, by determination 
by which, the pervasiveness of the upddhi remains unbroken. In the in¬ 
stances given, the possession of developed colour is pervasive of percep¬ 
tibility by the determination or limitation of external substantiality, and 
is apprehended by agreement and difference. .As regards the second 
instance, it has been ascertained in the works of Charaka, Sudruta, and 
other medical writers, that the characteristic of being produced by eating 
herbs is pervasive towards the sddhya determined by the blackness of a 
person, which can be produced (artificially). Other cases should be 
similarly understood. 

Objection .—Still it is not the meaning of the word, upddhi. An 
upddhi is HOinethiug the property of which shines in another object, e.g., 
a China rose, etc., in reference to a crystal, etc. In the case of an un¬ 
equally pervaded upddhi, there being absence of the characteristic of 
that which can be pervaded, its property cannot shine in the approved 
sddhana. 

Answer .—This is true. The primary use of the word, upddhi, is 
only where it is equally pervaded fas the sddhya), e.g., in the possession 
of fire produced from moist faggots, (for whei'ever there is such fire, there 
is smoke, and vice versa). In other places, its use is secondary. The 
secondary sense infers variation, or deviation, according to the rule that, 
that which deviates from the pervader of something, also deviates from 
that thing. And there exists sddhana which deviates from the upddhi 
which is pervasive of the sddhya. Hence, that the sddhana deviates from 
the sddhya, and that, that which is not pervaded by that which pervades 
an object, is also not pervaded by that object, together infer that there 
is no proof of the characteristic of being pervaded, or brings forward a 
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contrary argument, satpmtipakm, * there being proof of the non-existence 
of the sddhya from the non-existence of the upddhi, wliicli is pervasive 
of the sddhya, in the paltsa, i.e., the subject, (whicli is the minor term). 
So it has been said, “ The disputant may bring forward an upddhi, go¬ 
verning the sddhya finally determined, even tliough it be divorced from 
the rule or determination of the sddhya maintained bj’^ the speaker, such 
upddhi being equally (a means of discrediting the conclusion, or) a source 
oi satpratipahsa.” And sue!i upddhi is l)roug!it forward by arguments 
adverse to the absence of arguments in favour of hddha, obstruction, (i.e., 
the certainty of the non-existence of the sddhya), and deviation (i.e., the 
non-co-ex;istence of the sddhaaia with the sddhya). 

It has been held that by the non-co-existence of which the non-co¬ 
existence of the sddhana with the sddhya arises, the same is upddhi. But 
here the instrumental case-ending is used to express neither instrument, 
nor means, nor mode, nor mark. Nor is the construction to be completed 
thus, By the non-co-existence of whicii heiny hnoion, the non-co-existence 
of the sddhana with the sddhya becomes known ; for tlie definition, not 
applying to an unknown upddhi, would not apply to upddhis in obvious 
cases of non-co-existence. It is difficult to ascertain it [i.e., upddhi) 
significatively or by its significance, since it is impossible to formulate or 
invent, an upddhi without (first; establishing the characteristic of being 
the means of the inference of non-co-existence. The characteristic of 
being other than the paksa (or the subject of the conclusion), again, though 
sulfering from the characteristic of an upddhi, is yet not an upddhi ; for, it 
■would involve obstruction to itself, e.g., dubiousness and not-one-poiiited- 
ness in the paksa. For, if there is no doubt about it, then it is not a pak§a ; 
if it is a paksa, then doubt is necessary, and consequently, dubiousness 
and not-one-pointed-ness become certain. That which remeins to be said 
on this topic, may be sought in the Mayukha. —14. 

A satpmtipafc.ja has been doflnod as “an argument which contains a counter-mark 
capable of demonstrating the non-existonoe of that which Has to be proved," {vide Tarka- 
samgraha). 

Enumeration of fallacies. 

II ^ I t I ? k II 

Aprasidhafi, unproved, Auapade^ah, a fallacious mark. 

Asan, non-existent, Sandigdhafi, dubious. ^ Cha, and. : 

Anapadeiafi, A fallacious mark. 

15. The unproved is a false mark ; the non-existent 
and the dubious also are false merks.—131, 
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Upa»kara. —Now, with a view to distinguish (logical) marks (of inference), which have 
gone before as well as those which will come hereafter, from fallacious marks, he begins 
the section of fallacies, and says : 

‘ Aprasiddhah ’ means that which is not pervaded or in universal 
relation, and that the universal relation of which has not been observed, 
and that which is in opposite universal relation, i.e., the contradictory. 
The word includes the two forms of the unproved, in point of universal 
relation or being pervaded, and the contradictory. ‘ Asan ’ means non¬ 
existent in the paksa or the minor term, i. e., that which has not the 
pz-operty or possibility of residing in the pak^a or subject. And this is 
due sometimes to the unreality of the form (attributed to the mark), and 
sometimes to the absence of uncertainty and the desire to prove (as) in 
the proof of tliat which has been ah-eady proved. ‘ Sandigdhah ’ means 
that which causes the doubt whether the sddhya be existent or non-exist¬ 
ent (in the subject of the conclusion). And this arises sometimes from the 
observation of a common property, sometimes from the observation of a 
non-common property, and sometimes from the observation of the mark 
accompanying the sMhya as well as its non-existence. The fii-st is general 
multifarious, the second is particular multifai'ious, and the third is incon¬ 
clusive.—15. 

Fallacy illustrated. 

lU in u II 

--Ya=mat, because, mntfl Visani, (It) iias horns. TasmSt, 

therefore, Aiivah, a horse, 

16. Because (it) has horns, therefore (it is) a horse.— 
132. 

Upaskdra.—Ot the above-mentioned false marks, he gives an illustration of a mark 
which is fallacious because’ut La not pervaded by the denotation of the major term, also 
because it is contradictory, and also because it is not known to exist in the form attri¬ 
buted to it: 

Where, the body of an ass becoming the pak^a or subject of the 
conclusion, such confusion, as “ This is what is a horse, because it has 
horns,” due to the observation of the negative co-existence (or, simply, 
disagreement) that that which is not a horse is not horred as a hare 
a j ackal, a man, a monkey, etc., pi-evails, there it is an example of 
the not-pervaded, the unreal, and the contradictory marks (i.e,, the 
fallacies of non-pervasioiz, unreality, and contradiction),—16. 

Above continued. 
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Yasniat, becauie. Visaai, (it) iias horns. ?TWfl Tasmat, 

therefore, nr Gauh, a cow. hi, such, this, -n Cha, and. 

Anaikantikasya, of a not-one-poiiUed or many-sided mark. Udaha- 

ratiaiii, an example. 

17. And, “ Because (it) has horns, therefore (it is) a 
cow,” such is the example of a many-sided (mark).—133. 

Vpaslcdra. —He illnstrates multifariousnesa : 

Where, taking a buffalo as the pakm or subject, it is concluded that 
it is a cow because it has horns, there is general inauy-sided-ness. But 
when it is concluded that Ether is eternal because it is tlie seat of Sound, 
then there is particular inany-sided-ness. So also in such examples as 
“Sound is non-eternal because it is sound,” there being no universal 
I’elation, there is only particular many-sided-ness. But when the sddhya 
or the middle term is proved (to exist) only in the pak^a or the minor 
term, by bringing forward arguments which exclude vipaksa* or contrary 
instances, it is then, that is, when co-existence with sapak-jaf (or objects of 
tbe same class as the pa/sja), becomes known, that the mark of inference 
is a valid mark, for a pa/cjaf also must be a sapakna. 

There, (he., in the fifteenth Sutram above), the unproved is 
that which is not proved by pervaded appearance in the pak^a. And 
it is three-fold : («) unproved in point of being pervaded, <b) unproved 
as such or by, itself, (he,, in respect of the form attributed to it.', and (c) 
unproved by substratum or situation. Of these, the unproved in point 
of being pervaded, is that of which tlie pervasion or invariable co-exist¬ 
ence baa not been observed, whether from the non-observation of actually 
existing pervasion, or from the non-existence of pervasion. Hence the 
non-existence of favourable arguments, etc., are different kinds of the un¬ 
proved. And this invalid mark has a thousand divisions according to the 
diversity of impassibility of predicate, impossibility of subject, impossi¬ 
bility of both, uncertainty and impossibility of predicate, uncertainty and 
impossibility of subject, uncertainty and impossibility of both, and so 
on. And in all these cases, only absence of proof can be discerned. 

Here the idea is this : The mark of inference is of three kinds only, 
according to its division into the purely positive, the positive-and- 
negative, and the purely negative. Amongst these, the purely positive 

* Vipalcsa ia that wherein the non-existence ot that which has to be proved, is certain, 
j Sapakfa is that wherein the existence ot that which has to be proved, is certain, 
t Pafcsa or subject, is that wherein the existence ot that which has to be proved, is 
doubtful, 
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is an attribute belonging to all subjects of attributes, {i.e., objects); 
e.g., knowableness, nameableness, qualifiability, predicability, absolute 
non-existence of annihilation in attributes, etc., destructible by the 
destruction of the substratum of the absolute non-existence oE eternal 
substances, etc. For, no such thing exists, as that in which these 
attributes do not exist. The characteristic of the purely positive, there¬ 
fore, is that it penetrates everywhere, or that it is the counter-opposite 
of absolute non-existence. Though these exist in themselves also, (and 
so that uniformity of the mutual distinction of the container and the 
contained, is violated), that is no fault; for it has been said, “ In the 
case of appearance or existence (of one thing in another), recourse 
should be had to proof, and not to that which establishes difference and 
non-difference.” 

That mark is piirely positive, of which the sddhya is purely positive. 
Of this there are four forms, namely, existence of the paksa, existence of 
the sapakfi, unobstnustedness, and the not being confronted with a satpra- 
tipaksa or equally valid argument to the contrary, which are the means 
of leading to inference. The same, together with the non-existence of the 
vipaksa, are the five forms of thepositive-and-negative. With the exception 
of the existence of the sapal^a, the remaining are the four forms of the 
purely negative. That mark, therefore, is a mere semblance, i.e., a false 
mark, which is void of one or another of all the forms which, as a true mark, 
it might possess as the means of leading to an inference. Accordingly, 
the characteristic of being a false mark or fallacy, is the being void of one 
or another of the forms which are the means of leading to an inference. 
Hence doubt also, like certainty, about the voidness of one or another 
of these forms, is an obstruction to inference, and proof of the inconciu- 
siveness of the mark put forward by the speaker. But the purely 
positive and purely negative marks do not become fallacies by being 
void of one or another of their forms; because, in the case of the 
purely positive, non-existence of the vipakm, and in the case of the purely 
negative, existence of the sapak^a, lack the characteristic of being the 
means of leading to an inference. Similarly, the unproved by situation 
(e.g., a castle in the air), the unproved by itself [e.g., a golden lion), and 
the unproved in part, are fallacies hy reason of the absence of that form 
which is existence of the paksa ; the unproved in point of being pervaded, 
the contradictory, and the general manj'^-sided, are fallacies by reason of 
defect in that form which is non-existence of vipaksa ; the particular many- 
sided and the inconclusive are fallacies by reason of defect as regards ex¬ 
istence of the sapak^a ; the obstructed and the confronted with an equally 
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valid argument to t^® contrary, are fallacies by reason of the absence of 
the characteristics of not being obstructed and of not being confronted with 
an equally valid argument to the contrary. So also, accidental-ness and 
inapplicability do not lead to inference, because of the absence of certainty 
of the non-existence of the vipak^a ; absence of favourable argument, and 
unfavourable argument, also do not lead to inference because of the 
absence of certainty of the non-existence of the vipaksa. In like manner, 
apparent (but fallacious) examples, inadequate in regard to the sadhya, or 
in regard to the sddhana, or in regard to both, if invalid as being fallacies, 
are so through the uncertainty of the existence of the sapaksa. If they 
are fallacious by thevnselves as being examples in appearance only, 
3 mt they are so mediately through the mark which is the same uncer¬ 
tainty of existence of the sapak^a. 

Marks of which the positiveness or agreement is not manifest, and 
marks of which the negativeness or difference is not manifest, however, 
are resolved only into the insufficient, the inoppoidune, and the ground 
of defeat. 

Self-dependence, mutual dependence, circle in an argument, and 
infinite regression, by unsettling the certainty of universal relation or per¬ 
vasion, become deficient in respect of one or the other of the forms of 
existence of the sapak^a and non-existence of the vipaksa, and thereby 
acquire the nature of fallacies. 

Amongst these fallacies, that is accompanied with non-co-existence, 
which causes doubt alternating between the existence and the non¬ 
existence of the sadhya. The contradictory is that fallacy which produces 
certainty of the non-existence of the sadhya. The unproved is that which 
is void of pervasion, existence in the paksa, and proving. According to 
Kaifyapa, obstruction and an equally valid argument to the contrary are 
not independent fallacies. Of these, obstruction resolves itself either as 
the unproved by situation, or as the many-sided ; as it has been said, 
“ In obstruction (bddha), the mark is either non-existent in the pak§a, or 
is many-sided.” An equally valid argument to the contrary, also, by 
causing doubt in respect of pervasion or invariable co-existence, etc., in 
other places, really resolves itself into the many-sided, etc. 

The writer of the vritti, however, says that the word, ‘cha,’ in the 
Sutram, (HI, i, 15, ibid.), has the sense 

of bringing forward hddha (obstruction), and satpratipaksa (an equally 
valid argument to the contrary), and thereby follows the view of Gautama 
as expressed in the sAtram, “ Fallacies are five, that which is accompanied 
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vvitli iiou-oo-existeuce, the contradielory, that which is identical with the 
pakia, that wnieh is identical with the and that which is past in 

time,” (Nyaya Sutmiu, 1. ii.4). But, from such statements as “The contra¬ 
dictory, tht: unproved, and the dubious, declared Ktlifyapa, are no marks,” 
it appears that the iSutrakara, ii.e., Kanada), himself was inclined to 
uphold tin' tiireefoldness of fallacy. The word ‘ clla,’however, has the 
object of bringing' forward what has been stated before. 


This is the idea. 1 have not dilated upon it for fear of increasing 
the bulk of the book. More details should be sought in Mayukha. —17. 


lU I U II 


Atina-iudriya-artha-sannikarsat, from contact of the 
soul, the sense, and the object. Yat, vvhicli. Nispadyate, is produced. 

rTffTat, that. Anyat, other, different. 

18. That (i.e., knowledge) which is proditced from 
the contact of the soul, the sense, and the object, is other 
(than a false mark)—134. 

Vpaskanu—Kn now points outtl>c resalt of the analysis of fallacies : 

From the contact of the aotil, the sense, and the object, it is know¬ 
ledge that is produced. And it is a mark of the existence of the soul, and, 
as such a mark, is different from the unproved, the contradictory, and 
the many-sided, that is to say, is not a fallacy. Thus, knowledge is, in 
two ways, a mark of the existence of the soul; either by the infer¬ 
ence that knowledge must reside somewhere, because it is an effect, like 
colour, etc., or by assuming the form of recognition, e.y., “I who saw am 
the same as I who anr touching.” In the former case, effectness belonging 
to knowledge is not unproved, because of the assertion “ (that; which is 
producednor it is contradictory, for here, as in all other instances of 
analoguous inference or inference from a samariyatodi’ista or commonly- 
observed mark, there can be no contradiction ; nor is it many-sided, for the 
very same reason. So that by means of the commonly-observed charac¬ 
teristic, appertaining to it, rfs., of being an effect or an attribute, know¬ 
ledge truly becomes a mark of the existence of the soul. Recognition, 
again, resiling from other agents, resolves into having but one agent or 
cause. 


(The Bauddha tlieory criticised.) 

Objection .—Recognition may be also due entirely to the relation of 
effect and cause subsisting between understanding and consciousness. 

16 
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Answer. —This cauuot be, aa it would entail recognition also of the 
understandings of the disciple and the preceptor. 

Objection. —But the relation of the matter (t.r,, knowledge which 
causes activity or inclination) and the form does not exist there ; and that 
relation is the exciting cause of recognition. 

Answer. —‘Matter,’ having the property of Substance, cannot possibly 
exist in the understanding (which is an attribute). Even if its existence 
were possible, understandings being momentary, recognition of what was 
perceived befoi'c, would not be possible. Eor, no impression is thrust into 
subsequent understandings by a previous understanding, since you do not 
admit the existence of an abiding iiupressioji. And if it consists of the 
form of a stream of temporary understandings, it cannot be the cause of 
recollection at another time, nor of recognition. 

Objection. —The stream of subjective consciousness, which is really 
different from the stream of objective consciousness, is that which recollects 
as well as that which recognises. 

Answer. —If it is permanent, then our object is fulfilled. If it is of 
the form of a stream of temporary imderstandings, then it Iras not yet 
freed itself from the fault already pointed out; for then everr tlrere can be- 
no permanent impression. Moreover, proof is'wanting that it is something 
different from objective consciousness. 

Objection. —Proof is supplied by the stream of understandings, ‘ I am,’ 
‘I am,’ and so on. 

Answer. —May be. But if here states of objective consciousness take 
in or receive as their matter-, only tire subjective consciousness, then, itr 
the absence of the characteristic of being the nratter, from the states of 
objective consciousness, their efficieirt causality also will disappear; for 
efficient causality is derived from the char-acteristic of being pervaded by 
the characteristic of the material cause. 

Objection. —Let there be no efficient causality also. 

Answer. —In that case, their existence also is gone. For the cha¬ 
racteristic of an entity or real substance is that it is the means of serving 
necessary purposes. 

Objection. —Both the streams are received, as material, jor'ritly by 
the stream of objective consciousness and the streanr of subjective 
consciousness. 

Ansicer. —If it is so, tlrerr what fault has been committed by conjunc- 
tioir of wlioles made up of parts, etc., wlion you also admit that a cause 
can operate at a different place ? 
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Therel'ore, recognition pi-oves, as being peniianent, the soul which is 
inferred by knowledge, as its substratum. Hence nothing remains 
unproved. 

Or, tlie mtvam, is calculated to 

refute the Saihkhya theory that the understanding, being eternal, is not 
fit to infer the soul as its cause. It should be, then, interpreted thus : 
what you call the principle or entity, vis., tlie understanding, is nothing 
but knowledge; for, there is the statement of synonyms, namel_y, “ under¬ 
standing, comprehension, knowledge.” And it is produced from the 
contact of the soul, etc,, and is reallj’ other than the inner sense the 
existence of wliich you admit. This is the meaning. The import, there¬ 
fore, is that that does become the mark of the existence of the soul.—18. 

Vivriti .—He gives another proof of the existence of the Soul; 

From ‘contact,’ i.e., of the mind with the ‘ object of the sense,’ 
whicli is tlie ‘soul,’ in other words, from the conjunction of the soul and 
the mind, the ‘ knowledge which is produced,’ in the forin of “ I am happy,” 
etc., is ‘ different,’ i.e., other than inference, as a proof of the existence 
of the Soul. This is a roundabout way of indicating that knowledge 
produced by the cognition of the soul and the mind, is perceptual, since 
the definition of perception is knowledge produced from the contact of the 
senses and objects. Although such perception does not prove the soul 
as different from the body, etc., yet, as it proves the soul in general, it is 
unobstructed. This is the import. 

Or, the ftAtram states that the mark which infei’s the soul, is not a 
false mai’k. 

^ ft lui uimi 

Pravritti-iiivritti, activity and inactivity, occupation and 
withdrawal. ^ Cha and. —Protyag-atmani, in the in-going or 

in-dwelling soul, in one’s own soul, Driste, observed, Paratra, 

elsewhere, of other souls. RfjfH. Liftgam, mark. 

19. And activity and inactivity, observed in one’s 
own soul, are the mark of (the existence of) other souls.—-135. 

Upn»kd)\i ,—Having (tosovibeil tho iiiterenee of one’.s own soul, he now shows the 
inference of other souls ; 

‘Pratyag-ntmaui’ means in one’s own sonl. ‘ Pravritti-nivritti’ are 
particular volitions caused by desire and aversion. By them are produced 
bodily actions, characterised as or muscular motion, of which the ob¬ 
jects are the acquisition of the agreeable and the avoidance of the 
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disagi'eable. So that, iiii observin'' miisciilur motion in another Ijody, tlie 
iiirerence of another soul takes place in tlie foll<)\vino' manner : Pliis mus¬ 
cular motion must, have been proilucc'l l)y volition, boeauso it is muscular 
motion, as is my muscular motion. Ami that volition, is th product of a 
soul, or is seated in a soul, because it is volition, as is my volition.—1!). 

Here ends the lirst chapt'.u- ('f the third book in the Commentary of 
Safikara upon the Vaitfesika Apliorisms. 

Book Third—(Ihapthr Second. 


Murk of the existrurr of Mivd. 






the senses and tlieir objects, Jnanasya, of knowledge. Bhavab, 

existence, production, appearance. Abhavah, non-existence, non- 

productiondion-appeai ance. Clia, and. Manasah, of the Mind, 

Lihgam, Mark. 

1. The iippoanince and iiou-iippotu’ance of knowledge, 
on contact of tlic Soul with the senses and their objects, are 
the marks (of the existence) of the ilind. - 136. 

L'lXdilaini. nistinetloii of real anil faltaeions marks is flie siil)jee,t-matter of tlie 
(prceedinK) eliaiilor. Now, KoiiiR to tiring the ('xamliial ion of tin' Soul to a eloso, the antlior. 
Iiy a transgri'ssion of tlie oriti'r* of einnncr.ation (of tlie .Snh.stam'os) (ritlr 1.1. .5), introclnces 
tho examination of the ^[in(1, aiiclsay.s ; 

TTo will suy that tlu! inovi'mi'iit of ihcMind is the imirlt (of the StonI). 
If, therefore, .Mind is fomi 1 on examination to he the instrument or means 
of knowle'lge, ;ind as lieing 'lense. moulded, or pondeiahle ( ^f% ), tlion it 
becomes proved that the Soul is that, being directed by whicb, the .Miiul 
comes to be conneet('d with the sense apprehensive of tlu' desired or agiec- 
able object, ratliei’than with any other sense. 'Phis Is the reason of the 
violation of the onler of onnmeiation. 'Pho meaning is that the Mind is 
that wliich, there l)eing contact of tlie Son! with the sense and its objeet, 
being connected will) tlie sense, llierc is pro'luction i>f knowledge, and 
whieli not being so connected with tlie sense, there is non-production of 


knowledge. 

0/deCf(Vm.—Mind is all-pervading or universal. Nevertheless, non- 
simultaneity of knowledge can be inferred from this alone that Mind 
possesses the property of an instrument. Moreover, i\Iind is nniversnl 
because, like Time, it is a substance void of any distinctive attribute; 
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because, like the Soul, it is the substratum of (loiijunction which is the 
non-comblnatlve cause of knowledge ; and because, lilce Ether, it possesses 
the absolute non-existence of Touch ; and there are similar other proofs 
of its universalit 3 ’. 

Answer. —It is not so. If Mind wore universal or all-pervading, 
then as it would be coimected with all the senses, there would be only one 
cognition including all tlie senses {i.e., orani-sensuous). If it-be replied 
that (objection) such is not the case, because there is a contrariety amongst 
the effects ; we deny this, (answer) for a complete cause does not take 
notice of I 'ontrariety and non-contrariety whereby it might be apprehensive 
of the contrariety of the characteristics of belonging to perception by the 
eye, the organ of taste, etc. ft cannot be said, (ohjeetion) “ Or, it (cogni- 
tion) may be of a variegated form like variegated colour, as it is in the 
case of eating some pudding,” (where perceptions of taste, flavour, etc., 
take place all together) ; for, (answer) even there attention or attachment 
to a particular object (f.e., taste or flavour, etc.) is observed. Nor can 
it be asked, “How then does the complex belief arise, 

perceive Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch simultaneously’ ?”; for, (answer) 
it is merely a sense of simultaneity in respect of the five cognitions, pro¬ 
duced by the swiftly moving Mind and presented in memory. It cannot 
be objected that attention to particulai’ objects is also dependent upon 
the property of the instrument, for the answer has already been given. 
If it be maintained (objection) that attention depends upon the desire to 
understand ; we deny this, for, (answer) on that supposition, it would follow 
that when there was a desire to understand all, there would be a total 
presentat.ion of all objects, whereas the only result of a desire to under¬ 
stand is connection of Mind with the sense percipient of the object desir¬ 
ed. Inasmuch, therefore, as non-simultaneity of cognition is otherwise 
impossible, the Mind is proved to po.s.sess a Tninimum of divisibility. 
Consequently, the marks of universJility are obstructed by proof which 
comprehends or infers the subject. Moreover, if the Mind were all-per¬ 
vading, then there would not be such local character of pleasure, etc., as 
in “pleasure in my foot,” “pain in my head,” etc.; for, the effects of 
‘universal substances’ uniformly appear in places delimited by their non- 
combinative causes. It cannot be said that in our view also it follows 
that pleasure, etc., are confined to the place of the atom ; for, the rule is 
that a non-combinative cause really produces an extensive effect at its own 
place, .so that there is no oppositioir to their production even beyond the 
limits of their instrumental causes, e.g., sandal-wood, etc. It cannot be 
urged, “Mine too is request for remoteness from the instrument causes; ” 
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for, it would entail a breach of the above uuiforinity. Further, how will 
there be conjunction of the nnivorsal Mind with the Soul? It cannot Ire 
replied that it is without beginning, for then disjunction will also neces¬ 
sarily become beginningless. It cannot be said that owing to the differ¬ 
ence of their limitations (bn., substrata wherein they take place), both 
of them remain uncontradicted ; for, the difference of the limitations of 
eorijunction and disjunction depends upon their own causes, whereas in 
the case of the difference of things which have no beginning, sucli depen¬ 
dence dees not exist. Tliis is the direetion,—-1. 

Mind is a .‘suhstani'r, and is eternal. 

lU I R I R II 

Tasya, its, of the mind. Dravyatva-nityatve, substance- 

ness and eternality. Vayuna, by Air. sgnssjFff Vyflkhyilte, explained. 

2. The Substanoe-ness aiit.! eternality of Mind are 
explained dy (the explanation of the Substance-ness and 
eternality of) Air.—137. 

UpasMra. —Now, it may ))o asked, “The perception of pleasure, etc.,is producible 
by an instrument, because it is an act, like the perception of Colour : from inference in this 
way, or by the non-production of simultaneous cognition, Mind is proved as the instrument 
of that perception. But wlietico does it derive it.s Substance-ncss, and eternality Hence 
he says: 

As tlie ultimate atom of Air, inferred from Substance made up of 
parts, is a Substance, because it possesses attribute and action ; so Mind, 
inferred by tlie non-prod action of simultaneous cognition, is a Substance, 
because it posseses attribute. For it is not productive of cognition, without 
conjunction with the sense, whereby it might appear that possession of 
attribute does not helong to it. .Moreover, the presentation of pleasure, 
etc., (to the Soul) must have a sense as its instrument, because it is a 
presentation, like the presentation of Colour, etc. Hence Mind is proved 
as an instrument or sense. And the being a sense means the being the 
foundation or seat of the conjunction of the Mind wliicli is the instrument 
of cognition ; so that the Subtaiico-ness of Mind is proved without much 
ado. And its eternality follows Horn its not being made up of any 
other Substance. And this latter cliaractcristie follows from the absence 
of any proof for the supposition of its being made up of pai'ts.—2. 

Mmd w one. 
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Fra 3 'atnayaugapadyat, from the non s'multaneity of voli¬ 
tions. ;mr^n«rwfl Jnftnayaugapadyftt, from the non-simultaneity of cogni¬ 
tions. ^--Cha, and. Ekam, one. 

3. From the iion-siituil tan city of A'Olitioiis, and from 
the non-simuittineity of cognitions, (it follows that there is 
only) one (Mind) (in each organism)—138. 

C/pasfaiivi. -Then tho doubt arises whether there ho one Mind, or more than one Mind, 
o.xisting in each individual body. He .state.s tho moans of doei-sion ; 

“ Mind hi eacli organism ” is the complement of the Sutram. 

If there wei-e many Minds in a single organism, tlien cognitions 
and volitions would be siinultaneons. It is not a valid conclnsion that 
many volithuis arc produced at one and the .same time, becan.se simulta¬ 
neous actions are observed in the lingers of the hands and the toes of tlie 
feet of a dancing girl ; for, that being explained or possible by the swift 
movement alone of the Mind, simultaneity of the necessary or correspond¬ 
ing particular attributes of the Soul in theii' imle,st,nictible state, is not 
obtained. Hereby (i.e., by the non-simultaneity of the necessary parti¬ 
cular attributes of tlie Soul in their indestructible state), the theory that 
in one and the same body there are five Minds, and that on the conjunc¬ 
tion of two, tlwee, four or live of tliem with their re.spective senses, two, 
three, four or five cognitions are siinultaiieonsly produced, is refuted, 
as it would entail a superfluity of supposition ; while the sense of 
simultaneity is upheld fas an illusion). The implication of the simul¬ 
taneity of two cognitions, e.j., the cognitioms “bitter treacle,” produced 
by the connection of the Mind with the sense-organ of Touch, under the 
limitation of the sense-organ of Taste, also does not e.xist in view of the 
property (i.i;., of rapid transition) of the instrument or internal sense, (i.e., 
Mindy Action also in the two parts of a lizard, snake, etc., cut into 
two or three pieces, arises from the impact of the chopper, etc., or the 
rapid transition of the Mind, or the invisible operation of another (and 
barren) Mind which has just slipped olT from a liberated Soul. 

The view tliat Mind is really a whole made np of parts, like a 
leech, and that by its contraction and expansion, like those of a leech, 
simultaneity and non-simultaneity of cognitions are respectively produced, 
is opposed by the fault of redundancy in the supposition of its parts. 
This is the direction.—3. 

Marks of the existence of the Soul. 
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Prana-Apana-Nimesa-Unmesa- 
Jivaua-Manogati-Indi iyaiitaravikaraJ.), ascending life-breatli, descending 
life-breath, closing the eyelids, opening the eyelids, life, the movement 
of the Mind, and affections of the other senses. Sukha- 

Dfiupkha-Ichchha-Dvesa-Prayatna-Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion, and 
Volitioii. ^ Cha, and. Atmanal.i, of the Soul. r%3yTf^ Liugani, 

marks. 

4. The ascending life-breath, the descending life- 
breath, the (dosing of the eye-lids, the opening of the eye¬ 
lids, life, the inovenient of the Mind, and the allections of 
the other senses, and also Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion, 
and Volition are marks (of the existence) of the Soul. -180. 

UpuHlali'Ci, —Now, showing the inii’po.se of the violation of the Ofclm' of eiiLiiuoratioii, 
ho says, with a view to oom|)l<'te the ciu|iiipy into the Soul : 

It must not be imagiiiod tliat (tognitioii itself is the only mark of 
tlie ISoul. TJtere arc also tiie ascomliug life-breath, etc., which are the 
marks of the Soul. Thus that is surely tlie Soul iu cousequence of the 
volition of which the upward and downward motions in the air moving 
witiiin the body and charaetei'iseil as the ascending and the descending 
life-breath, take place, not being possible otherwise than by volition, 
just as the throwing upward and the throwing downward of a pestle, etc., 
(in a mortar, etc.), are not possible without volition, Foi', Air, the nature 
of which is to blow obliquely, cannot niidergo such change of nature 
without volition. It cannot be said that two bodies of Air flowing In 
opposite directions and producing different effects may, like two similar 
bodies of water, have an upward motion. For, were this the case, there 
would be then the upward motion only but not the downward motion, 
nor the oblique motion as in exsulllation or blowing by the mouth. 
There is then a being, who, by his volition, impels the air upwards or 
downwards. It cannot be asked how there could be upward and down¬ 
ward motions of the ascending and descending life-breaths in a state of 
deep or dream-less sleep; for, at that time, though volition proper does 
not exist, there exists another kiml of volition which is called volition 
the source of vitality. In like manner, the closing and the oi)ening of 
the eye-lids also infer a presiding agent iu the organism. Thus the 
closing of the eye-lids Ovmem) is an action which jiroduces the conjunc¬ 
tion of tlie lids of the eye ; unirreja or the opening of tlie eye-lids is an 
action which produces their disjunction. These two actions, being 
constantly produced witliout any visible cause, such as molecular motion, 
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impact, etc., are not produced otherwise than by volition. As the dancing 
of a wooden manikin depends upon some one’s volition, so also does the 
dancing of tlie eye-lids. Thereby .an entity, pos.sessing volition, is inferred. 
Similarly, life also is a mark of the Soul. Thus by the word ‘ life ’ the 
effects of vitality, such 'as growth, the building up of wounds, fractures, 
etc., are iinlicated by implication. So that as the owner of a house builds 
up a broken edifice or enlarges a building which is too small, so the 
presiding agent of the organism effects, by food, etc., the increase or 
enlargement of the organism which is to him in the stead of a habita¬ 
tion, and with medicine and the like, causes what is wounded to grow 
again, and broken hands and feet to grow together again. Thus like 
the master of a house, a guardian of the body is also proved. In the 
same way, the movement of the Mind also is a mark of the Soul. Thus 
it has been proved, in the foregoing section, that the Mind is something 
moulded or ponderable {miirta) and that it is indivisible. Its applica¬ 
tion to a sense percipient of the desired object is dependent upon desire 
and attention. So that the inference is that the Soul is that being 
whose desire and attention direct the Mind, as a boy standing at the 
corner of a room sends a top or a ball of lac hither and thither within 
the room itself. 

It may be objected, “ The dancer of the wooden manikin, the master 
of a house, or the boy (referred to above) is not different from his body, 
so that he could be adduced as an example. Moreover, it is the body 
which is the seat of consciousness inasmuch as it is the object of the sense 
of 1-ness {ahaihMra) ; for, there are “ I am fair,” “ I am stout,” ‘ and the 
like intuitions which are co-extensive with I-ness, It may be urged that, 
on this theory, a man would not recollect in his youth or old age what 
he perceived in his boyhood, because as in the case of a difference of 
bodies, like those of Chaitra and Maitra, so here too there would be no 
recognition, on the maxim, “ One does not remember what another saw.” 
Here we may point out that Chaitra and Maitra being two different 
currents, there may not be any correlation, whereas (in the case of a single 
individual) in spite of the differences of boyhood and youth, the current 
being the same, correlation by means of the relation of cause and effect 
will be possible.” To this argument we will reply that it would follow, 
on the above theory, that the son also would remember what was 
perceived by the father. If it be rejoined that perception of the difference 
of body prevents this, we reply that correlation (in the form of recollection) 
will not be possible also in the case of an old man who perceives his 
present body only as different from the body which he had as a boy, 
17 
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and also that there is no perception of the difference of body for a boy 
who has never known his father. In “ My body,” the sense of I-ness 
appears as identical with the sense of ‘ My-ness ’ (and not as identical 
with the intuition of the body). If it be replied that the same holds good 
in the case of “ My Soul ” also ; we reply thaf it does not, because the 
use of ‘ My ’ is there tropical, since the genitive may be used even whore 
there is no difference, as in “ The head of Rahu ” (Rahu being all head). 
The consequences of killing, etc. (i.e., Merits and Demerits) also will 
not result to the agent or doer, as his body will be different and different 
(at every stage of transmigration). Further, (on your theory), conscious¬ 
ness being limited to the bhiltas or elements (which constitute the body 
and are different at every new birth), if a man desires a sinful act, he 
will escape the consequences of his own acts, and there will be also the 
defect of the acquisition of the results of acts not done by him who 
experiences them. This is the point. 

“ Fi’om the affections of the other senses.”—For surely is observed 
an overflow of the salivary juice, induced by a strong desire for the taste, 
of one who, after experiencing the particular taste, accompanied by the 
particular colour, of an orange or a ehira-villva, observes such fruit again. 
Now, this cannot take place without the-inference of the acid taste; nor 
the inference, without the recollection of the universal relation or invari¬ 
able co-existence (of the taste and the colour); nor the recollection, with¬ 
out impression [SaThskdra) ; nor the impression, without the experience 
of the universal relation ; nor the experience, without repeated observation. 
This concatenation of cognitions, standing to one another in the relation 
of cause and effect, cannot be possible without (the existence of) a self¬ 
same agent. Thus there is the SAtram of Gautama. “ .From the affections 
of the other senses.” (Ny4ya-S(itram, III. i. 12). 

Pleasure and the like also are to be regarded, like cognition, as 
marks of the Soul. Thus pleasure and the like must reside somewhere 
or must reside in some substance, because the}' are things which are 
produced, or qualities like colour, etc. Hence an inference by analogy, 
accompanied by an exclusion of other possibilities, takes for its subject 
inherence or residence in a Substance other than the eight Substances. 
For the proposition that desire which does not reside in Earth and seven 
other Substances, resides in a Substance, is not complete unless it assumes 
as its mood the being resident in a Substance other than the eight Subs¬ 
tances. Where, however, exclusion of other possibilities does not appear 
at first, there the being resident in a Substance other than the eight 
substances, will have to be proved by argument from effect to cause or 
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negative reasoning. This is the distinction. It is absurd to say that 
inference has only the mood of that which determines the universal rela¬ 
tion ; for that alone is the mood there, without which the intuition or 
inference would not result. Otherwise, in “ A dyad not being resident 
in an effect, must reside somewhere, because it is a whole made up 
of parts,” and such other cases, there would be no inference having for 
its mood the being resident in a non-effect.—4. 

Soul is a substance, and is eternal. 

rRSf m i i ll 

Tasya, its, of the Soul. Dravyatva-nityatve, Substance-ness 

and eternality. Viyuna, by Air. s?iris?ir% VySkbyate, explained. 

5. Its Substance-ness and eternality are explained by 
(the explanation of the Substance-ness and eternality of) 
Air.-—140. 

Upaskdra.—Well, granted that there is proof of a fixed Soul. But whence is it eter¬ 
nal, and whence is it a Substance ? To meet this objection, he says : 

As there is no proof for the supposition of parts in the ultimate 
atom of Air, and therefore Air is eternal, so also in the case of the Soul. 
As the ultimate atom of Air is a Substance, because it possesses attributes, 
so also is the Soul. This is the meaning.—5. 

Objections : 1. Marlt of the Soul, not visible. 

q g gT f: Yajnadattah, He is Yajnadatla. Iti, tin's, Sannikarse, 

there being contact. Pratyaksabhavfit, from the absence of per¬ 
ception. Because there is no perception. ^ Dristam, visible, Lingam, 

mark, sr Na, not. Vidyate, exists. 

6. There is no visible mark (of tbe existence of the 
Soul), because there being contact (of the senses with the 
body of Yajnadatta), perception does not arise that this Soul 
is Yajnadatta.—141. 

Upaakdra .—He cites an objection of the opposite party to the foregoing conclusion ; 

There being contact, if no such perception take place as “ This is 
Yajnadatta,” then there is no visible mark, i.e., no mark the universal 
relation of which with the sddhya or what has to be proved, has been 
grasped by perception. The meaning is that as smoke, perceived as 
accompanying fire which is perceptible, is a visible mark in the case of fire, 
so there is no such visible mark which can establish the existence of the 
Soul-6. 
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2. Analogy does not prove Soul as such. 

lU I I'S II 

Simanyato-dristat, from a coiniiioiily-observed or analogous 
mark 'sr Cha, and. ; Avi^esah non-particular. Not a thing in particular 

or as such. 

7. And from a commonly-observed mark (there is) no 
(inference of anything in) particnlar.—142. 

£JpasJcn»v.-^Le.st it raiglit bo UPgetl, “ Although ii'i visible mark exists, the universal 
relatio.1 of which has beau observed by perception, yet a n'linini/atodri.^tam, or coraraonly- 
observed or analogous mark, will be the mark, for it is not that there can be no inference 
from that,” therefore the objector says : 

A coimnonly-observed mark also becomes a mark of inference. But 
it does not prove the Soul as Soul, nor as a Substance over and above 
the eight Substances. It would only prove that desire, etc., must be resi¬ 
dent somewhere. And this does not suggest the thouglit of a Soul. Tnis 
is the meaning. Therefore it instated, “ Not a thing in particular.”—7. 

3,—Therefore Soul proved hy Revelation. 

II ^ I R I II 

I'asmat, therefore, because the Soul cannot be proved by 
reasoning. •' Agamikah, scriptural, proved by the revealed texts, 

8. Therefore (the Soul is) proved by Revelation.—143. 

Vpaskdra .—.Are then the texts of the Vedas, for instance, “Ho is the Soul, in whom all 
sins are killed,” etc., meaningless ? Apprehending this, the same objector says : 

The Soul is really proved by Eevelation only, but not by inference, 
since visible and commonly-observed marks do not exist. Therefore, 
mental vision of the principles or essences of things results from the proper 
hearing of the Upanifiads, and not from the course of intellection. So 
that this Regulation [i.e., the Vaisfesika system), which teaches intellec¬ 
tion, is no regulation. For, it is observed in the case of ” ten ghosts, 
swimming across the river,” etc., that the cognition of the person who has 
representation of these things in his consciousness, arises only from the 
very instructions Ithat ten ghosts dwell on this tree, that such and.such 
an object floats across the river, etc.;.—8. 

Objections answered. 

lU I RI ^ II 

^rSH-Aliain, I. Iti, thir., ^abdasya, of the word, 

Vyatirekat, exclusion, non-application, divergence, abhorrence, ff Na, not, 
Agamikam, Seriptural. Proved by Revelation, 
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9. (The proof of the existeBce of the Soul is) not (solely) 
from revelation, because of the non-application of the word 
‘ I’ (to other designates or objects).—144. 

UpaaMra.—To this objection of the first party, set forth in the three foregoing sfitras, 
the upholder of the doctrine of inference replies: 

Revelation alone is not the proof of the existence of the Soul; but 
the Soul is proved also by the inference that the word ‘ I,’ or the word 
‘Soul,’ must have some designate (or objective reality corresponding to it), 
because it is a word, like the word, water-pot, etc. Lest it might be said 
that it is Earth, etc., which are its designates, so he says, “ Because of 
non-application,” in other words, because of the non-application or diver¬ 
gence of the word ‘ 1’ from Earth, etc. For, there never arises any such 
use of language or intuition as “ I am Earth,” “ I am Water,” “lam 
Fire,” “ 1 am Air,” 1 am Ether,” “ I am Time,” I am Space,” “ I am 
Mind.” If you object that such intuition or use arises with respect to 
the body, we reply tliat it does not, for it would then entail such intuition 
or use with respect to the bodie.s of others ; if, that it arises with respect 
to one’s own body, we reply that it is not so, for ‘ one’s own’ or one’s self, 
as different from the Soul, has no meaning or is not proved by etymology, 
and because the intuition, “My body,” proceeds upon a difference of 
substrata. It cannot be said, {objection) “ Well, but tliis too is an inference 
by analogy whicli however does not end with a particular thing, and is 
therefore defective for, {answer) in the word ‘1,’ I-ness or Soul-ness 
itself forms the specification or distinction. So that on the strength of 
the property of its being an attribute of the subject of the argument 
{pak^a), it follows that I-ness is the cause of the inference of the Soul, and 
as it is not common to any other object, therefore the particular object 
(or the Soul in particular) is proved. Similarly, there is proof of the parti¬ 
cular object from the analogous inference or commonly observed mark 
accompanied with the exclusion of other possibilities. The objection 
which has been made, namely, “ From ' hearincj alone results realization 
or intuition of the Soul; what is the need of all tliis proof ?”, is not 
sound. For, without reflection or intellection, the dross of unbelief in 
wavering minds cannot be purged away ; without this purification, there 
can he no aptitude iu them for constant meditation ; and witliout constant 
meditation, there can be no realization of truth or Intuition of the Soul, 
which is capable of uprooting false knowledge together with desires or 
appetencies, as it is from habit only that a sad lover suddenly comes to 
have a mental realization of his beloved lady, and because verbal or 
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inferential knowledge is not capable of uprooting false knowledge, as is 
seen in the case of delusion in respect of direction in Space, etc. This 
is the import. 

Ii it be asked, “Still how can a sign or indication (of its existence) 
be apprehended in the Soul wliich is imperceptible we reply, “ Who has 
ever said that the Soal is not perceptible? On the contrary, the Soul is 
apprehended by its proxmity through or in the form of conjunction, to 
the Mind. Otherwise, how can there be sucli intuitions as ‘ I am happy,’ 
‘ I know,’ ‘ I desire,’ ‘ I will,’ ‘ I feel pain,’ etc. ? For these intuitions are 
neither unsubstantial nor of doubtful substantiality, because like that of 
the perception of blueness, their substantiality is undoubted. Nor are they 
inferential or derived from marks, for they arise even without any know¬ 
ledge of marks. Nor again are they derived from verbal information or 
authority, for tliey do not follow upon enquiry for that.’’ If it bo urged 
that they are appearances of perception (and not true perceptions), we 
reply that tliey must liave then for their object something which is not 
apparent (i.e., real), for it will be shown in the sequel that that which 
is not an object of certain knowledge, cannot be applied by metaphor to 
or superimposed upon, another object.—9. 

'■ Vivriti .—The slltram is illustrative. It should be known that in¬ 

ferences, as described above, by the marks of knowledge, etc., are also 
proofs of the existence of the Soul. 

Counter-objection rtated. 


Yadi, if. ?? Dristaiii, observation. Anvaksam, sensuous. ^ 

Aham, 1. Devadattah, Devadatta. Aham, 1. Yajnadattah, 

Yajnadaita. ^ Iti, such. 

10. If (there are) such sensuous observations (or per¬ 
ceptions) as ‘ I am Devadatta,’ ‘I am Yajtladatta,’(then 
there is no need of inference).'—145. 

Upas/wira.—1 £ this ba .sj ( i.e., if the .Hoal can ba known by sense-perception),” the 

objector says, “ then what is the need of inference ?” 

The word ‘ iti ’ marks the form of knowledge. In ‘ dristam,’ the 
affix ‘ kta ’ is used in a passive sense. ‘ Anvaksam ’ means sensuous or 
perceptual. Therefore the meaning is : if there is perceptual or sensuoue 
observation in the form of ‘ Tlii.s is Devadatta,’ ‘ This is Yajnadatta,’ then 
what is the use of taking the trouble of making an inference ? “ For an 

elephant being in sight or observation, those who infer, do not infer 
jt by its screaming.”—10. 
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Above answered. 

h ^ n u h 

^ Driste, (lit. Seen), grasped by perception, srnufff Atniani, tbe soul. 

Linge, being accompanied with marks, Ekah, one. Eva, only. 

Di idhatvat, because it becomes more firm oi‘ fixed. Pratyaksavar, 

like other percepts or perceptions. Pratyayah, intuition. Belief. 

11. As in the case of other percepts, so, if the Soul, 
which is grasped by perception, is also accompanied with, or 
comes at the top of, marks (from which it can be inferred), 
then, by means of confirmation, the intuition becomes 
fastened to one and only one object.—146. 

Vpaskdra. —To this the advocate of inference says ; 

‘ Driste,’ i.e., grasped by perception ; SUraanl ’ ; ‘ lihge,’ i.e., having 
all its marks or causes developed ; ‘ eka eva,’ i. e., having one object only 
as its matter; ‘ pratyayah ‘ Pratyayah ’ implies the expulsion of all 
apprehension of error. “ How can it be so?” Hence he says, ‘drricjhatv4t,’ 
i.e; because the current of proof is capable of removing the apprehension 
of its being otherwise. He gives an example, ‘ pratyaksavat’; i.e., as even 
when there is perception of water from a distance, yet inference of water 
by the mark of the baldkds (water birds) is made for the purpose of corro¬ 
boration. So it has been said, “ Skilful logicians desire to understandby 
inference even what is grasped by perception.” The import here is tliis ; 
Although at times the Soul really shines in mental perception, yet, like 
knowledge, produced by the flash of lightning, it does not derive so much 
fixity or permaiience, being overclouded by such other conflicting percep¬ 
tions as “ I am fair,” “ I am lean,” and the like. Here another form of 
knowledge produced by marks which cannot but lead to their proper in¬ 
ference, confirms or fixes the very knowledge previously obtained from 
perception. Moreover, inference must be applied to the Soul owing to 
the desire to infer the knowledge that intellection of the Soul as taught in 
the precepts “(The Soul) should he heard about, reflected upon,” and the 
like, is a means towards the realization of that which is desirable, i.e., the 
Supreme Good. Because if there be no intellection of the Soul, then cons¬ 
tant meditation would be impossible, and consequently there would be 
no realization of the Soul in the understanding, and so salvation would be 
impossible. This is the purport. 

The statement of the two separate intuitions, ‘ I am Devadatta,’ and 
“ I am Yajfiadatta,” in the foregoing Sutram, is intended to show that 
there can be only individual intuition of every Soul.—11. 
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Counter-objection stated and answered. 

5Pni: ii^i^i 

—Uevadattali, Devadatta. *T^r? Gacliclihati, goes, a(^^! — 
Yajnadattah, Yajnadatta. n^f^—Gacliclihati, goes, —Iti, such. These. 
StT^nCTil —Upachaiat, by transference. i[r(^ — ^arire, in the body, !l5r!|:— 
Pratyayah, intuition. Belief. 

12. ‘Devadatta goes,’ ‘Yajnadatta goes,’—in these 
cases, the belief (that their respective bodiesgo) is due to 
transference. —147. 

Upaslcnro.—“ Well,” it may be objected, “ it tho intuition, ‘I am Yajnadatta,’ refers 
to the Soul, then the appearance (of the notion Yajnadatta) as co-existing in the same 
substratum with Going, as in ‘Yajnadatta goes,’ is impossible.” So he says : 

For there are such intuitions as “ I am fair,” ” 1 am stout,” and 
there is also such differential intuition as “ My body.” Now, in “ Devadatta 
goes,” the perception of co-existence with motion, and the use of language 
to express it, are tropical, whereas the intuition ” my ” is real as carrying 
its own meaning. Although the property of being Devadatta is a jdti, kind 
or genus, existing in the body, whereby the use of language as “ Devadatta 
goes” is in the primary sense and the intuition is true in its own mean¬ 
ing, yet if the term Devadatta bo applied to the Soul delimited by it, it is 
then to be understood as a transfeived epithet. 

A nolher objection. 

H ^ I ^ I U II 

Saiidigdhah, doubtful. 5 Tu, however. Upacharah, 

Transference. 

13. The transference, however, is doubtful.—148. 

Upatkara .—Here he apprehends (an objection): 

The word tu points out the opponent’s view. The intuition and 
the use of the word, ‘ I,’ are observed both in respect of the Soul and the 
body. Therefore the doubt arises which intuition and expression be the 
primary, and which the secondary ones.—13. 

A hove answered. 

n^'^i ^«ii 

Abani, I. ffgf Iti, this, Pratyag-atmani, in the in-going or 

individual Soul, Bhavat, because it exists, Paratra, otherwhere. 
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Abhavat, because it does not exist. Arthaiitara-pratyaksal.i 

(Intuition) wherein tlie individual soul is the object of perception. 

14. Because the intuition ‘ 1 ’ exists in one’s own soul, 
and because it does not exist othei-wliere, therefore the 
intuition has the individual Soul as the object of perception. 
—149. 

VpasMra. —Ho solves tlie. doubt: 

‘ Artliantiiia-pratyakstih ’ is that intuition in which ‘ ai thantaram,’ i.e., 
the Soul itbelf, is the percept. Tlie lueauing is as follows: Since the 
intuition ‘ 1 ’ arises in respect of ‘pratj^agiitina,’ i.e., one’s own Soul, and 
since it does not arise ‘ paratra ’ i. e., in respect of other Souls, therefore it 
is proper to regard the reference to ‘ arthantaram ’ or one’s own Soul as 
the pritnaiy reference. If, on the other hand, the primary reference were 
to the body, then the intuition would be produced by the external senses, 
for the body is not an object of mental perception, and the intuition ‘ This 
is I’is mental being produced even without the operation of the external 
senses, since tlie mind takes in as its object the Soul as modified by 
appropriate partkudar attributes in the form of ‘I am sorry,’ ‘ I am happy,’ 

‘ I know,’‘ I will,’‘ I desire.’ This intuition is not inferential, as it is 
produced even without seeking any mark of inference. Nor is it verbally 
communicated, since it is produced even without the appreliension of any 
authoritative text. Therefore it is only mental, further because the mind, 
as it is not an independent agent outside its own sphere, does not apply 
into the body and other external objects. Moreover, if it be urged that, 
if it referred to the body, it would refer to the bodies of others, and 
if it referi'cd to one’s own Soul, it would also refer to the Souls of others ; 
we deny tiiis, for the Soul of one man is beyond tlie senses of another, 
since its particular attributes have no fitness for or relation to, them, and 
since its fitness for or relation to, them arises from tlie taking on or super¬ 
imposition of ap)i3roprIate particular attributes. Nor is this the nature 
of the Soul only, but of every Substance. For Substance becomes 
perceptible only by the taking on of appropriate particular attributes. If 
it is said that Ether also should, for tlie same reason, become perceptible 
by tlie accompaniment of Sound, we reply that such would be the case, if 
the ear were capable of apprehending Substance, or if Ether possessed 
colour. [J; it is rejoined that the Soul also is equally devoid of colour, we 
reply that it is in the case of external Substances only that possession of 
colour is a requisite witli regard to perceptibility. The word ‘ pratyag,’ 
in-going, points out divergence from others.—14. 

18 
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Another objection. 


\\\\^ \ \^\\ 

Devadattali, Dcvadaita. iT'agfff Gachclihati, goes, Iti, this. 

Upachaiat, from transference. Abhimanat, from fancy, re¬ 

ference to Soul, Conceit, Egotism, or Self-identification. rTKff Tavat, because, 
therefore. ^aiirapiatyaksah, having the body as the object. 

Ahankarah, ahamkara. The intuition of I. I-ness 

.15 The intuition of ‘ I ’ has the body for its object. 
Therefore to say that, in ‘ Devadatta goes,’ there is a trans¬ 
ference (of epithet), is a mere fancy.—150. 

Upaskdra .—He apprehends another objection ; 

‘ Ahafiktlrah,’ die intuition of ‘ I. ’ It is ‘ ft^arirapratyaksah’ i d., 
that which has the body as tixe percept or subject-inatter. You liave 
determined that the iutuitiou or, for the matter of tliat, the expression, 
“ Devadatta goes, ” is due to transference. Now, tliis ti'atisference is a 
fancied one, because sucli intuitions and e.xpre.ssiotis as “ I am fair, ” 
“ I am lean, ” “ I am fortunate, my britU is a mere repetition,” and the 
like, cannot be reconciled on the theory of transference. This is the 
meaning.—15, 

Above answered. 

M I RI II 

Sandigdhah, doubtful, g Tu, but. Upacharah, trans¬ 

ference. 

16. The transference, (as characterised by you), how¬ 
ever, is doubtful.—151. 

upaskdra, —He gives the solution : 

The word ‘ tu ’ here points out the solution (of the foregoing ob¬ 
jection). The meaning is that there is doubt even in what has been said 
(by you, i.e., the opponent), namely that the transference is a fancied one, 
whereas the intuition of ‘ 1 ’ is in respect of the body itself. Since, 
therefore, the intuition is a false witness on either side, we must en¬ 
deavour to find out a distinction. Since on making this endeavour, we 
observe that even a man, whose eyes have been closed, still has the intui¬ 
tion of ‘ I,’ wo must hold that it refers to an object different from the 
body, and beyond tlie cognizance of the external senses. If it referred to 
the body, it would refer to the bodies of others, and also would not take 
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jilaco ill Independence ef the eyes. If it be asked liow there can be such 
common nu'asiire or co-extension as in “I who am stout or thin, am 
hoppy wo reply that in this case it is possible that the body would 
appear as the condition of pleasure, etc., as in “ This forest is resonant 
with the roar of a lion ” (there is such appearance). Mere I-ness, pre¬ 
sented by the Mind, is superimposed upon the body, just as heat, presented 
by the organ of touch, in the judgments, “ The water is hot, ” “The 
body is hot, ” etc.—16. 

Above answered — continued. 


!T Na, not, 5 Tu, but. ^arira-vi^esftt, perceiving the difference 

of bodies. Yajnadatta-Visriuinitrayoh, of Yajnadatta and Visnu* 

mitra. jfTTff Jnanam, knowledge, thought. Visayah, object. 

17. But the thoughts of Yajnadatta and Visnumitra 
do not become objects of perception to them, while they 
perceive the difference of their bodies. (Therefore cons¬ 
ciousness is not an attribute of the body).—152. 

UpasMra, —By elaborating the solution ho 8ay.s : 

‘ Jnanam’ implies sensible pleasure, pain, and other attributes of the 
Soul. As the bodies of Yajnadatta and Visnumitra are mutually different, 
so are also tholr knowledge, pleasure, pain, and the like, different. Accor¬ 
dingly, as is this body of Yajnadatta, so also, though no knowledge, or 
pleasure, etc., be produced in Yajnadatta, will the knowledge, etc., “I 
feel please re, ’’ “ I know, ’’ “ I will, ” “ 1 desire, ” be objects (of perception); 
because the sensible body being an object of perception, knowledge, etc,, 
which are (ex hypothesi) its properties, like its colour, etc., will have the 
possibility of being perceptible. But this is impossible. Therefore, such 
is the import, it should be said that the seat or subject of knowledge, etc., 
is something really different from the body, ‘ Sariravidesat ’ means from 
difference of body. The fifth case-ending has beep used in the sense of 
the infinitive. So that the meaning is that knowledge or thought is not 
an object of perception, while difference of body is being perceived,—17. 


Proof of Soul not from Revelation only. 



Aham, I. Iti, this, Mukhya-yogyabhyani, by innate 

or self-evident and perceptive or sensible cognition. ^abdavat, like sound, 
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Vyatirekabyabhicharat, from the invariability of absence or 
divergence. Vii^esa-siddheh, from proof in particular, fr Na, not. 

frrfrf^; Agamikah, scriptural, proved by revelation. 

18. (The soul is) not proved (only) l.>y revelation, since, 
(as Ether is proved l)y Sound, so) (the Soul is) proved in 
particular, by the innate as Avell as the sensible cognition in 
the form of ' I,’ accompanied by the invariable divergence 
(of such cognition from all other tilings), as is the case with 
Sound.—153. 

UpaslcCmi .—It may be objoetetl .is follows :—“ The .Soul is not peroeptiblo, since, like 
Ether, it is a coloiirless Substanco, or a Substance without onmponGnt parts. Therefore 
ihe body itself shouid be allirtiiod to be the object of the cognition “ I am thin, pale.” If 
oooasioually there arises also the conseiousnos.s” ” I feel pleasure,'' it is proper to suppose 
that pleasure and the like, becoming manifest without a substratum, are transferred to or 
superimposed upon tlio body. As in “ Hot, fragrant water,” heat and fragrance appearing 
without a snhstratum are superimposed upon water, but for the sake of this the intuition 
of water also does not contain as its object anything except common water ; so I-ness in 
“I am ” is real only in rcferenco to the body, whereas pleasure and the like are sometimes 
superimposed upon it. There is then, in respect of the Soul, no knowledge of it in the 
form of perception. That which has to be suppo.sod as the substratum of pleasure, etc., 
must be established by revelation. There is no perception of it." Tn reply to this 
objection, he says; 

This is the meaning : The cognition, “ I feel pleasure,” or “ I am 
in pain,” is neither scriptural, nor verbally communicated, nor inferential, 
since it arises even witliout the lielp of verbal communication or 
pf marks of inference. Whereas it has been said that colourlessness and 
simplicity (or the not being an .aggregate of component parts) are obstacles 
to the perception of the soul, this liolds true in the case of perception by 
external senses, for of this the possession of colour and the possession of move 
than one substance are the necessary conditions or exciting causes, while 
mental perception is independent of tlvese. Tt may be objected that this 
would be the case were there proof of the existence of the Soul, but that 
there is none. Accordingly it has been said, “ From proof in particular by 
invariable divergence, as is the case with Sound." As in the Substances, 
Earth, etc., the absence of Sound is invariable, i e., uniform, and there is 
thereby proof of a particular Substance, namely Ether, in addition to the 
eight Substances, as tlie substratum of Sound, so on account of the invariable 
divergence of desire from Earth, etc., the substratum of desire also must be 
different from the eight Substances. Lest it be argued that all this goes 
to show only that the Soul is a subject of inference, not an object of per¬ 
ception, the words “ by the innate as well as the sensible cognition in the 
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form of ‘ I’ ” are employed. By the word ‘iti’ the form of the cognition is 
indicated. Therefore the cognition, in the form of T,’ which is produced, 
without the help of verbal communication and mark of inference, in one 
whose eyes are closed, should be explained by the innate idea of Egoity Ov 
I-ness and its sensible or perceptible attributes, and not by reference to the 
body, and the like, since the divergence or absence of desire is invariable 
there. After “ by the innate as well as the sensible cognition” the words 
“ Should be established ” are to be supplied. There are many proofs of 
the existence of the Sovd. They are omitted lierc for fear of increasing the 
volume of the treatiso. Tliey should bo sought in the Mayuklia— 18. 

Vivviii. —Vedantins, however, hold that the soul is nothing but 
eternal knowledge Adjuana) according to the Sruti, 

H®!, ” Ln ! the vSoul, imperishable, is truth, knowledge, in¬ 
finite, and all-pervading,” iBrihadaranyalia IJpani!tad IV, v. 14). Although, 
in reality, it is one, yet, owing to the diversity of its up(Mhi or adjuncts in 
the form of the inner sense, which arc products of Mdyd, i.e., limitation, 
it appears as manifold. That it is so, follows from such ^rutis as 
“ One only, without a second,” {Chhdndogya Upaniijad, 
VI. ii. 1), “ So the one inner Self 

of ail beings, for every form, became its counterform ” {Katha Upanii}ad, 

TI. V. 9). 

He discredits this view. 

The words, ‘object of perception ’ are the complement of ‘aham iti,’ 

‘ I ’—this. Thus, the object of such popular mental perceptions as ‘ I feel 
pleasure,’ etc., is not ‘ ilgamika,’ i.e., identical with l^vara, the probandum 
of such ‘figaraa ’ or text of thejVeda as “ truth, knowledge, infinite, and all- 
pervading,” (Tailtiriya Upani^ad, II. i. 1). He states the reason of this by 
etc. because difference from Jflvara is established 

by pleasure and pain, which, though primary or instinctive or original or 
innate, are yet sensible. The instinctiveness of pleasure lies in agreeables 
or desirables, since it is there the object of desire which is not dependent 
upon any other desire ; whereas the instinctiveness of pain lies in 
disagreeables or undesirable,s, since it is there the object of aversion 
which is not dependent upon any other aversion. Sensibleness, again, 
is the being the object of perception {i.e. by the inner sense). This is 
mentioned for the purpose of removing the (possible) apprehension that 
the mai’k is an unproved or unknown mark, and also to prevent over¬ 
extension, in the case where eternal bliss is attributed to Wara, because 
eternal bliss can never be an object of perception. Pleasure and pain, 
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therefore, being products, are proof of the difference between the Jiva 
and Isivara. This argument is illustrative; It should bo observed that 
knowledge, volition, desire, and also aversion, as products, establish 
difference from Jtfvara. 

It may be urged that in such inferences as, “ The soul which is the 
object of the perception,' I am,’ is different from l^vara, because it 
possesses pleasure wliich is a product,” there being no example, and 
consequently no observation of congruity of similar instances, knowledge 
of the universal relation is impossible. For this reason, it has been said 

from the uniformity of difference. Tiic use of 
the ablative inflexion has the object of denoting the (necessary; condition 
leading to the inference, and the syntactical connection of the word is 
with the word The import, therefore, is, that, even though 

there is no example by way of agreement, yet, Islvara being an example 
by way of difference, an inference with respect to the matter in hand is 
possible, through the observation of the universal relation of difference, 
dependent upon the concomitance or congruity of difference. 

It may be urged, again, that a mark can establish difference 
from Wara, by the universal relation of difference, 1ms not been known 
before. To remove this apprehension, it has been stated 
like Sound, etc. The meaning is this: As the difference of Ether from 
Iiivara is proved by the mark, namely Sound, which is known by the 
method of the universal relation, or uniformity, of difference, so the 
difference of the soul from mvara is proved by the possession of pleasure, 
etc,, which are products. 


Unity of Soul, as an ohjeation. 



is no dift'erence in the production of pleasure, pain, and knowledge, 
Aikatmyatn, identity or unity of Soul. 

19, Soul is one, since there is no difference in the 
production of pleasure, pain, and knowledge.—154. 

up,'Having thus rmi.shoa tlio soctlou ou the investigation of the Soul, he 
now begins the section on the plnrality of Souls. Therein the following aphorism sots 
forth an adverse doctrine. 

There is only one Soul, in spite of the difference of the bodies of 
Chaitra, Maitra, and others. Why ? Because of tiro non-distinction in the 
production of pleasure, pain, and knowledge, i.e., because the origin of 
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pleasure, pain, and knowledge is really undifferentiated in tliis that it is 
determined by, or confined to, the body as a whole. I f there were another 
mark to prove the difference of the Soul, the difference of the Soul might 
be proved, but there is no such mark. As Etlier is only one, in spite of 
the production of Sounds within the limits of particular spaces, since 
there is no distinction in Sound which is its mark ; as Time is only one, 
since there is no distinction in the intuition of simultaneity, etc., which 
is its mark; as Space is only one, since there is no distinction in the 
intuition of East, West, etc., which is its mark ; (so the Soul is only 
one).-—If). 

Violrti .—It may be urged that the identity of Jiva and Wara must 
be admitted, on the strength of the texts of the Veda, “One only, without 
a second, ’ “ Thou, 0 Svetaketu, art that,” (Chhandogya 

Upanisad Vf. viii. 7), etc. It cannot be held that dilferenceis pros^ed by 
the aforesaid inference; because pleasure, pain, etc., being properties of 
the internal organ, are unproved by themselve,s (t.c., have no independent 
existence). Tluis, says the Brihadaranyaka Upanisad, I. V. 3., 

^ “ Desire, Inten¬ 

tion, Doubt, Faith, Unfaith, Patience, Impatience, Modesty, Intelligence, 
Awe,—all this is verily Mind.” Here the word Desire denotes pleasure, 
and the word Intelligence denotes knowledge in the form of a faculty. 
Moreover, pain also, appearing, as it does, in co-existence with pleasure, 
cannot be an attribute of the Soul. 

This he apprehends : 

The meaning is that, i.e., because the dilference of the 

JivatmA (the embodied Soul) from Jdvara is not proved, 
by the certainty or ascertainment, ^.e., of pleasure, pain, 

and knowledge ; in other words, they, being proved in the mind by the 
above Sruti or Vedic text, arc thereby disproved in the Soul. 

Its diversity explained. 

?rRT I Mo n 

Vyavasthatali, from status. htsTT Nana, many. 

20.—Plurality of Souls is proved by status.—155. 

Upaskdnt .—Ho states the solution or conclusion; 

Souls are many. Wliy? Because of status. Status means several 
conditions, as one is rich, another miserable, one. is Itappy, another un¬ 
happy, one is of high, another of low, hirth, one is learned, another 
ignonint. These (urcumstauces being impossible without a diversity of 
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Souls, prove a diversity of Souls. It cannot be maintained that as the 
status of one and the same Soul is diversified by the difference of birth or 
by the difference of (diildliood, youth and old age, so also it will be in tbe 
case of the difference of the bodies of Cliaitra, Maitra, and others, for it is 
possible to impose contradictory attributes (on one and the same subject) 
by means of change of Time (■(. e., at different times). --20. 

Vivi'ibi. —He removes the apprehension. i^RT means no identity of 
the Souls, in other words, that the Jivatina is not identical with Ii^vara. 
Whence ? SfcIWRTJ, because of the certainty of the existence of pleasure, 
pain, and knowledge, in the Soul. For pleasure, etc. aie not properties of 
the mind, because the mind not having largeness or large si/.e, pleasure, 
etc., would be imperceptible; and minuteness or atoui-ness or subtleness 
must be affirmed of the mind as determining tlie non-simultaneity of acts 
of knowing. The Sruti, “Desire, liesolution, etc,’’, however, like “Life is 
clarified butter,” etc., demonstrates that the mind is the cause of desire, 
etc., but not that it is their receptacle, nor that it is identical with them,- 

fts diversily nxplained — continued. 

u ^ I I 

Sastra-samarthyat, from the authority (or force or significance) 
of the ^dstras. ^ Cha, and. 

21, (Plurality of: Souls follows) also Iroin the authority 
or significance o£ the Sdstras.- —156. 

Vpa>skdra ,—He gives another nroot ; 

‘ iSastram ’ means Veda or revelation, llecanse dilfereiice of Soul is 
proved by it also. For it is heard, “ Two Brahmans {i.e., Souls) have to be 
known, ” etc, ; and also “ Two birds, friends and kindred, embrace tbe 
same tree, etc.” (Mnndaka Upanisad III, i. 1.)—21. 

Here ends the second chapter of the tliird book in the Commentary' 
of S|‘i Safikara on the Aphorisms of Kanada. 

Vivriti. —It cannot be asked, “ What then will be the fate of these 
texts, vis., “Thou art that, 0 Svetaketu ! ” “One who knows Brahman, 
verily becomes Brahman,” etc. V. For the text, “ Thou art That, ” conveys 
the sense of identity in this sense that what is devoted to, or belongs to, 
That, is not dilferent from That. The text, “ One who knows Brahman, 
verily becomes Brahman,” does not convey tlie sense of identity, but that 
of similarity of the Jiva {i.e., the embodied Soul), to kvara (i.e., the Great 
Soul), in point of freedom from sulTerlug, etc.; for, otherwise, the text. 
“ The stainless one attains to supreme similarity,” can have no meaning. 
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III popular language also tliore is tlie trojoical use of identity in the sense 
of resemblauco, as when tlierc is an abundance of wealth, it is said, 
“tiiis priest lias becnine a king,” and so on. Nor should it be maintained 
that identity is prodiieoil in the slate of salvation, on the cessation of 
ignorance or False knowledge, since difference, being eternal, is incapable 
of destniotion, and even if we admit the destruction of difference, then 
since there is necessity for the existence of two individuals. So much in 
brief. 

Book Fourth.—Chapter First. 

The eternal defined. 

Sat, existent. Akaranavat not having a cause, uncaused, 

causa sni. Nityam, eternal. 

I. The eternal is that which is existent and uncaus¬ 
ed.—157. 

Ujwsfct'o'd.—Having flnislied the enumeration, definition, and examination of the nine 
Substanoes, Earth, etc., and desiring to refute the doctrine, held by the Simkhya philoso¬ 
phers, that prakriti or Matter is the prime cause, and to establisli that ultimate atoms are 
the prime causes and outer Into the composition of earth, etc., he first of all gives the 
definition of the Genus, cternality. 

‘ Akilrtinavixt,’ means not having a precedent cause, on the maxim 
of the purity of words 'which excludes other interpretations of the terra). 
Hereby l.he vater-pot, and tlie like are excluded. Still the definition may 
be too wide by including previous iiou-existence ; so he says, ‘ existent’ 
i.e., ha-"ing coiiiicclinn with oxistoiicc. In the case of the Predicables, 
Combination and Species, connection with existence is nothing but combi¬ 
nation or inherence in one and the same object with existence. In the 
case of any other Genus and of existence., connection with existence 
consists only in being the object of the cognition that it exists. This 
cognition is not in respect of a thing as such. “ Let it be so,” it cannot 
be objected, ” in other cases also. What is the use of existence ?” For, 
existence has already been proved ns the cause of assimilative under¬ 
standing.—]. 

Vivriti.-~ Some hold that the existent is produced from the non¬ 
existent. Wliat tliey have in view is this : Seeds, etc., are not productive 
of effects such as shoots, etc. Were this the case, then seeds, etc., lying 
in a granary, would also produce shoots, etc. But since shoots appear 
only after the destruction of seeds sown on a field, by the disjunction of 
10 
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their parts, it follows that it is the destruction of seeds, etc., which is the 
cause of shoots, etc. So we have the sutram of Gautama, stating the argu¬ 
ment of an opponent, “ Production of existence (is) from non-existence, 
as there is no appearance without destroying.” (Nyaya-Sutram, IV. i. 
14). 

Only to refute this view, he strengthens the tlieory of progressive 
origination by the series of ultimate atoms, etc. 

‘Sat,’means something in the form of existence; ‘ alclranavat ’ 
means a non-product; ‘ nityam ’ means an entity which opposes annihila¬ 
tion. The meaning is : tlie primary cause of compound bodies is not 
non-existent, that is to say, because, if causality of destruction were admit¬ 
ted, then it would entail the production of shoots oven from powdered 
seeds. 

Mark of existence of ultimate atoms. 

II 8 I 5 l !( I 

Ta-sya, its. Of the ultimate atom. ^‘4 Karyyam, effect. fsTff Lihgam, 

mark. 

2. The effect is the mtirk (of the existence) of the 
ultimate atom.—2. 

Upasfeam.—After dosoribiiif; tho Oonns, otorn.al, lia now say.s with refereiiee to ulti¬ 
mate atoms. 

‘Tasya’, i, e., of tlie ultimate atom ; ‘ kiryyam,’ e. g., the water-pot 
and the like ; ‘ lifigara.’ Accordingly tiie sutram of Gautama: ” From the 
evolved is the production of the evolved, on the evidence of (experience 
by) perception,” (.Nfyaya-sutram IV. i. 11). Now the inter-relation of 
parts and wholes is perceived. If it were unlimited, there would be no 
difference in size or measurement between mount Meru and a grain of 
mustard seed ; for, they would be witliout distinction, both being orginated 
by infinite parts. Nor can it be said that difference will be caused by 
the differences (jf the size of each part, and of the aggregation of parts ; 
for, without a difference of number, these also would be impossible. If 
it be said that pmlaya or destruction of the creation, may be tlie limit 
(of the series of parts and wholes); (we reply that) the final something 
{exhypothesi) having no parts, pmlaya itself would be impossible, for it 
is only disjunction and destruction of parts which can destroy substances. 
Nor is disjunction the limit, for it is impossible for it to have only one 
substratum. Therefore, a substance without parts, must be the limit, 
and this is the ultimate atom. A mote is not the limit; for, being a 
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visible substance, it possesses maguitu'le, and is composed of more sub¬ 
stances than one ; magnitude, as tlie cause of visual perception, presup¬ 
poses, or is dependent upon, multiplicity of substance; else there would be no 
magnitude even, what then would be the cause ? Nor are the constituent 
parts of the mote atoms, for we must infer that they also, as originative 
of a substance possessing magnitude, are composed of parts, like thread, 
and like potsherd. Therefore, whatever substance is an effect, is com¬ 
posed of parts, and whatever substance is composed of parts, is an effect. 
So that from whichever part the nature of being an effect goes away, from 
it goes away also tire nature of being made up of parts. This is the proof 
of the e.N.istence of indivisible ultimate atoms. So it has been said by 
Professor Praslatadeva, “Earth is two-fold, eternal and non-eternal.”—-2. 

Law of Causation. 

U ^ M I ^ II 

Kitraca-bhftvat, from existence in the cause. Karyya- 

bhavafi, existence in the effect. 

3. The existence (of colour, etc.) in the effect, (follows) 
from (their) existence in the cause.—159. 

Upnsk'ira.—Now he states an argument or proof, to prove that there are colour, etc., 
in the ultimate atom : 

The existence of colour, etc., in the effect, is due to their existence in 
the cause. For the attributes of the effect result from the attributes of the 
cause, the same being observed in the case of the water-pot, canvas, etc.. 
This is the meaning,—3. 

Vivriti.—lle points out an objection to the primary causality of non- 
existence. 

‘ Bhavab,’ t.e,. the existence, of the ‘ effect, ’ i.e., compound 
bodies, follows from the existence of the ‘ cause,’ i.e., the primary cause 
(viz., ultimate atoms). Otherwise, like the quality of being clayey, of that 
which is made of clay, it would follow that effects, i.e., compound bodies, 
would be non-existent, because they are constituted by what is non¬ 
existent. 

The eternal exists. 

II I ^ I « II 

Anityah, non-eternal, iti, such, i.e , such intuition and expres¬ 
sion. Videsatal.1, of the particular, i.e,, the eternal. Prati- 

sedha-bhavah, the form of negation. 
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4. “ Non-eternal ”—such (intuition and expression) 
can he accounted for only as the negation of the eternal.- -160. 

Uimskaru .—Witli a view to silence the advocate of tlie doctrine of t ho transiency of 
all tilings, he now says: 

In ‘ vi!^e.satah ' the affix ‘ tasi ’ is used in the genitive sense. There 
wonhl be negation of ‘ vislesa,’ i.e., tlie eternal, if tliere were not such in¬ 
tuition, and application of the word fis ‘ non-eternal,’ because the prefix 
nan (non) has the force of negating the meaning of the word next to it. 
Therefore how can there be the intuition and expression, ‘non-eternal,’ 
in the absence (of that) of tlie eternal ? Hence it is proved that the eter¬ 
nal exists. Or, (the meaning of the Sutram may be\ the negation of the - 
eternal must be made by you in this way that (it is; “ not eternal,” i.e,, 
that the ultimate atom is not eternal. But negation in this way is not 
successful, since it is frustrated by proof and disproof. (In this inter¬ 
pretation), the sutram should bo rendered thus : The word (not) will 
be a negative term by itself, as there is the rule, “ V, JIT, *^1 are 

negative terms.” Thus “ non-eternal ” will mean not eternal. ‘Pratise- 
dha-bhavah’ means the nature or form of negation. Hence “ not eternal”— 
this is the form of the negation of ‘vii^esa,’; i.e., the eternal, and it is not 
possible. This closes the argument.—4. 

Vivfiti.—He refutes the view that all is non-eternal, that there is 
nothing which is eternal. 

%( (in the aphorism ^ is an indeclinable, having the same meaning as 
*!ST (non). Thus, ‘not eternal’—such negation is ‘ viilesatah i.e., with 
reference to particular things. So that, there may be the negation that 
compound bodies are not eternal, but such whole-sale negation as every¬ 
thing is not eternal, is not possible, because the eternal, which is the 
counter-opposite, is frustrated by proof and disproof. This is the whole 
meaning.* 

The theory that atoms are not eternal, is erroneous. 

II « M I 11 

Avidya, ignorance, error. 

5. (It is) an. error (to suppose that the ultimate atom 
is not eternal.)—161. 

rjprtsfedra.—It may be objected as follows : The ultimate atom is not eternal, since 
it is corporal or ponderable, like a water-pot. Similarly, the possession of colour, the 
possession of taste, etc., may be, one by one, adduced as so many reasons. So also by 
simultaneous conjunction with six (other ultimate atoms), an ultimate atom has six parts ; 
so that from its possession of parts, and from its being the substratum of the conjunction 
appearing in objects which it cannot pervade, (we may infer that the ultimate atom is not 
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eternal). Moreover, if there be Ether ■within an ultimate atom, then being porous, it must 
ha've parts ; if there be no Ether inside it, then it would follow that Ether does not pene¬ 
trate evorywhero. Further, (the ultimate atom is not eternal), because it casts shadow, 
and possesses circulation. Again, the non-cternality of tho ultimate atom follows also 
from tho inference which o.stablishes transiency, the inference, that all that exists is 
momentary. If then there bo .such a series of inferences, how can it be maintained that 
the ultimate, atom is eternal ? 

To meet these objections, he says : 

Every iiifereiiee, wliich has for its subject tiie iioii-eternality of the 
ultimate atom, is ignorance, ie., is of the form of error, since it springs 
from a fallacy. This fallacy is occasionally obstruction or opposition to 
the proof which comprehends the subject; always absence of the character¬ 
istic of being pervaded (or being the mark), due to want of evidence 
preventive of its existence in the vipakm ii.e., in which the non-existence 
of that which has to be proved, is certain); sometimes unproof by itself; 
and others which should be learnt from the kindred system ii.e., the 
Nyaya-Siiti'am of Uautama).—5. 

Requisites of pereeplion. 

ii a i ^ i ii 

Mahati, in respect of an object possessing magnitude. 
Aneka-dravya-vattvaf, by means of its po.ssession of what is composed of more 
than one substance, Rupdf, by means of colour. Clia, and. 

Upalabdhili, external perception. 

6. External perception (takes place), in respect of an 
object possessing magnitude, by means of its possession 
of that which is composed of more substances than one, 
and by means of its colour.—162. 

UpasMm.—lt may be objected, “ Well, if the ultimate atom exists, why is it not per¬ 
ceived by ttie senses '! It is you who have proved that the possession of colour, the 
possession of touch, etc., are exciting causes of sensibility.” Hence he says : 

‘ Mahati ’ means iu respect of a substance possessing magnitude, the 
affixe, matup, denoting possession, among allixes denoting quality, being 
elided after the word, mahat, denoting measure. ‘ Aiiekadravyavattvat ’ 
means frum the nature or state of coiitaiiiing that of which more substances 
than one are the substrata. 'Pliis being so, Air also would be perceptible. 
Hence he says, “ And by means of Colour,” i.e., as will be later on said, 
developed and niieclijised or unobseured colour. “ TJpaladliih ” is comple¬ 
mented by the words, “by the external seixses.” Therefore it goes with¬ 
out saying that there is no external perception of the ultimate atom, since 
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it does not possess magiiitade. “The possession of that ivhich is com¬ 
posed of more than one substance ” means either the being constituted 
by a compound of more than one substance, or the being the substratum 
of the magnitude which is due to a multiplicity of component parts. 

It cannot be said that the possession of that which is a compound 
of more than one substance, is rendered futile (as a condition precedent 
of perception), by the very possession of magnitude; since the reverse 
is also possible. Nor can it be said, “Futility of the pi'oducer is caused 
by the producil)lc, but not that of the producible by the producer;’’ 
for the agreement and the difference of tlie producible and the producer 
being simultaneously appiehended, there is no futility, since otherwise 
it would follow that the futility of the staff, etc., will be caused by the 
whirling of it, etc. Nor can it be said that there is a development of, or 
rise in, perceptibility at a distance due to development of, or rise in, magni¬ 
tude ; for a development of, or rise in, the possession of a compound of 
more substances than one being also possible, tliei’o can be no discrimina¬ 
tion. Moreover, while a spider’s web raea mrin.g four cubits, etc., is not 
perceptible from a distance, the perceptibility of the spider itself is 
certainly due to a devudopmeni, of tlic possession of a compound of more 
substances than one, since a preponderance of magnitirde exists in the 
web. So also it should be observed that while a piece of cloth, consti¬ 
tuted by five yarns, is not perceptible at a distance, in spite of a preponder¬ 
ance of magnitude in it, a club of a very small magnitude is perceptible 
there.—6. 


Cause of non-pei’eeption. 





II ^ i 1 I vs U 

Sati, there being, Api, even, in spite of. Dravyatve, sub- 

stance-ness. Maliatve, magnitude. ^ Ropa, colour. Samskara, 

impiessio.i, evolution, refoiMiation. Abhavat, on account of the ab¬ 
sence or non-existence of, Vayoh, of Air. Anupalabdliifi, non- 

peiception. 

7. The non-perception of Air, in spite of there being 
suhstance-ness and magnitude, is due to the non-existence 
of the evolution of colour.—163. 

Cpds/i'uro. “Such being the case, there slioukl, it might be urged, also be perception 
ot the light of a shooting star at midday, of the light of the eje, or of Air, as well as of 
magnitude whicli combines with colour by moans ot its combination with Toiioh. Hence 
he says : 
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By tlie term “evolution of colour” are intouded combination or 
iidiesioii of c ilour, tlic development; of colour to tlie ilegree of appreciabi- 
lity, and the nun-oljscuration of colour. Though, tlierefore, in the ca.se of 
Air, the selfsame combination of toucli is also the combination of colour, 
yet it is not .pialilied or determined by colour, for there is in it absolute 
iion-existenec of colour. In the light of the eye, there is no evolution, that 
is, appreciability, of colour. In the light of the shooting star at midday, 
there is no evolution, that is, non-obscuration, of colour. (,)f these, there¬ 
fore, there is no perceptibility. In like manner, evolution of colour is to 
be analogously applied to the heat of the summer, the fire in a frying 
pian, gold, etc. 

The wi iter of the Vvitti has, however, said that 's a eom- 


pouml of the words ■'tod formed by the elision of one of 

tlie two and that, therefore, the non-perception of Air is in conse¬ 

quence of the non-existence of colour in it, while the non-perception of the 
ocular liglu, etc., is due to the non-existence of the evolution of 
colour.—7. 

Requisites of perception of colour. 

ii v n i c; ii 

Aneka, more than one. ysq Uravya, substance. Samavayat, 

from comliinatiiiu in RQpa, colour. Visesat, from some special 

characteristic of. Rupa, colour. Upalavciliih, perception. 

8. Perception of colour (arises) from its combination 
with a compound of substances more than two, and from (its 
possession of) some special characteristic of colour.—164. 

UjmsMm.—ln this way having, immediately after tlio section on the eternality of the 
ultimate .atoms, finished the section on the perceptibility of external objects, as a subsi¬ 
diary topic, liy tlieir being the inferential marks of the ultimate atoms, and intending to 
set forth, by introducing an e.xample, the section on the perceptibility of Attributes, he 
says : 

‘ Rup.-tviilesii ’ means the species or peculiarity inherent in colour, 
and that co i.sists of the characteristics of being developed to the degree of 
appreciability, of being unobscured, and of being colour. From this, 
perception if colour takes place. Lest it miglit be said that, such being 
the case, the colour of the ultimate atom as well as of the dyad would be 
perceived, so it has been added—‘ anekadravya-samavayat.’ The word 
‘ aneka ’ denotes multitude ; hence ‘ anekadravya ’ means that to which 


many substances belong as its substratum, e.g., a molecule of three atoms, 

and the like. The term ‘ anekadravya-samavayat,'therefore, means from 
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eombiriation with such a compound substance. The water-pot, etc., al¬ 
though they are originated by two parts, [Le., potsherds, etc,), really 
contain a multitude of substances as their substratum, in the serial 
arrangement of the parts of these parts, and so on. As taste, touch, etc., 
lack in the characteristic of colourno.ss, so there is no ocular perception 
of them. In the case of ocular lire or light, non-visibility is due to the 
absence of the degree of appreciability. . Development or appreciability is 
only a particular universal entity or ‘ class ’ belonging to the particular 
attributes of colour, etc., and is pervaded by, or included in, colouruess, 
etc, 

Objeation :—This being so, no relation of higher and lower (classifica¬ 
tion) will be at all established even by whiteness, fragrantness, sourness, 
etc. If, however, yon suppose a manifoldness of development or appreci¬ 
ability, pervaded by, or included in, them respectively, then there will be 
a redundancy of supposition, and the term development or appreciability, 
also will have various meanings. 

Answer ;—It is not so ; for, development or appreciability denotes the 
upadhi or condition, namely the characteristic of the attribute capable of 
being apprehended by each individual external sense, while non-develop¬ 
ment or non-appreciability denotes only the absence of the upadhi or con¬ 
dition, Some say that apprecialtlUty is simply the non-existence of non- 
appreciability. This should be considered, since non-appreciability also 
cannot be similarly establishetl. It may be said that non-appreciability 
is a particular attribute beyond the cognizance of the senses. If it be so, 
then it would follow that appreciability is a particular attribute within 
the reach of the sense.s. If it be asked, “ What is the determinant of sen- 
auousness ?,” we reply that botli of us, the disputants) are equally 

at a disailvantag<; here. They also say that appi-eciability is the one and 
only one ‘ class ’ present in all particular attributes, and tliat the non¬ 
establishment of the relation of higher and lower i.s no fault in the case 
of the class inhering in attributes.—8. 

Perception of Taste, Smell, and Touch. 

?fnT ii « i ? i » 

%»r Tena, by tliis. Rasa-gandtia-spai iesu, in respect of taste, 

smell, and touch, nr*! Jbanam, knowledge VyakUyaiani, explained. 

9. Hereby is explained (perceptual) knowledge in the 
case of Taste, Smell, and Touch.—165. 
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Upaslcam .—Of the attributea other than Touch, co-exsistenoe in the aarne substratum 
with colour is itself the necessary condition of their being perceptible by the external 
senses. For this reason, after having stated the conditions of perception of colour, ho 
now extends them to other cases, and says ; 

‘ Tena’ means by the preceptual knowledge of colour. As percep¬ 
tion of colour arises from some special characteristic of colour, viz., colour¬ 
ness, non-obscuration, and appreciability, so perception of taste arises 
from some particularity of taste, characterised as tasteness, non-obscura¬ 
tion, and appreciability. This should be applied to other cases. Com¬ 
bination with a compound of more than two substances, should be also 
extended. From inappreciability to tbe organs of the ear, the tongue, 
and the skin, results non-apprehension of smell, taste, and touch. Being 
undeveloped or inappreciable, smell and taste are not perceived in a stone, 
etc. ; for they are perceived in their ashes. Some maintain that they are 
perceived indeed in the stone, etc., but not distinctly. The non-apprehen¬ 
sion of the colour of a watery substance, the parts of which have been 
disjoined from one another, is due to non-development of tlie colour, So 
also is the non-apprehension of taste. In hot water, there is non-apprehen¬ 
sion of the colour of the fire, in consequence of its non-development, and 
of touch, in consequence of its obscuration. Tn comminuted camphor, 
the champaka flower, etc., non-apprehension of colour, taste, and touch 
is due to their non-development or inappreciability. In gold, and the 
like, colour is indeed developed, but whiteness and luminousness are 
obscured. Some hold that colour also is otascui’ed, whereas the apprehen¬ 
sion of gold takes place with the help of other colour. Obscuration, 
again, is non-apprehension caused by the apprehension of a more powerful 
like object, and not merely relation or connection with a powerful like 
object. For, since connection with a powerful like object has to be 
ascertained by non-apprehension, it is the non-apprehension which is of 
primary importance. Whereas the powerful like object is not of primary 
importance, as the necessary condition of non-apprehension; because 
neither non-apprehension, nor antecedent non-existence of apprehension, 
nor its absolute non-existence is subject to its operation, while the an¬ 
nihilation of apprehension does not exist there. If it be objected, “ Then 
your proposition also, that obscuration is noa-opprehension caused by 
the apprehension of a more powerful like object, is not proved,” we 
reply, “ Let it be so. Still apprehension and non-apprehension alone are 
the necessary conditions of the strength or weakness of a like object, or 
of the existence of such a relation; and the same is the meaning of the 
word, obscuration.”:—9. 

20 
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Oraoity, not perceptible. 

U 8 It 1^0 U 

I'asya, of tills, i.e., the gcous of coiourncss, etc , and development or 
appreciability. Ahhavat, because of the non-existence. 

Avyabhicharafi, non-deviation. No breach of uniformity or of the rule. 

10. Because of the non-existence of this, there is no 
violation (of the above law of perceptibility in the case of 
Gravity.)—166. 

Cpasfcrtra.—It may be aakod, “Since Gravity also is combined with a compound of 
more than two substances (t.c., atoms), and appears in tho same substratum with colour 
and magnitude, why then is it not perceptible?'’ Hence he says: 

Gravity is not perceptible, because of tlio nori-cxistence, in Gravity, 
of this, viz., the geims of colourties-s, etc., and development or apprecia¬ 
bility. It might be said tiiat granted tliat, cohnivness, etc., do not exist 
there, yet there may be perception of Gravity. To prevent this, lie adds 
‘ avyabhicharah.’ There is ‘ non-deviation’ i.e., unbroken uniformity of 
tlie five ‘ classes ’ or uuiversala, e.y., colouriioss, etc., towards apprehensi¬ 
bility by each individual sense. Wherever there exists one or another of 
the pentad of colourness, etc., there also exists apprehensibility by the res¬ 
pective external senses, as shown by the method of difference (that where 
the former are not, there tlie latter does not exist). This is the meaning, 
Gravitj’’, by reason of its being left ob.scare in the sutram, as the 
topic of discussion, by Praffastadeva classed among things aupersensuous, 
is by Vallavacliarya said to be perceived by touch.—10, 

Where 'Numbera, etc., are objects of visual perception, 

qiffl ^ =qifqfftr ii a i ? i n n 

%l{aiT'> ISaiukliyah, luiiubcrs, Pariniandni, mngniuuies, extensions, 

lb itliakivaiii, ^epai atene.ss, Sariiyoga-vibliagau, coiijuiicticn* 

and dibjanciioii Faratva apai aivc, piioriiy and pn.sierioi ity. 

Karmma, action. Clia, and. ROpi-dravya-iamavayat, tlirongh 

combmatiun willi substances possessing c .lour. Clidksusani, visible^ 

object.s of vi.sual peiception. 

11. Numbers, Magnitudes, Separateness, Conjunction 
and Disjunction, Priority and Postoriority, and Action 
become objects of visual perception, through their combina¬ 
tion with Substances possessing colour.—167. 
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Vpaakdra. —Having tiius stated objects perceptible by the senses individually, he now 
enume ates objects perceptible by two senses jointly : 

The words have not beei\ formed into a compound in order to indi¬ 
cate their mutual independence in respect of their visual or tactual 
perceptibility. Although there is depeudence upon largeness, 

yet it is not as upon a mode of extension or magnitude. The word ‘ cha’ 
has the force of involving the addition of Viscidity, Fluidity, and Impetus.- 
The word implies tactual perceptibility; or the word ‘cha’ 

should be applied after the word also. The plural number in 

Numbers, comprehends all numbers, from unity upwards. If it be held 
that unity i.s only a Genus, and not an Attribute, then if it appear in 
substances only, its denotation will be neither more nor less than that of 
Bubstanceness ; if, on the other hand, it be present in attributes and actions 
also, then its denotation will be neither more nor less than that of exist¬ 
ence. “How, then,’’ if it be asked, “can there be perception of unity, 
etc,, in attribute, etc. it may be answered that it is by means of 
attributed unity ; or that by reason of the proximity known as combina¬ 
tion or co-inherence in one and the same object, the perception of unity 
is quite justified. This unity is eternal in eternal substances, and in 
non-eternal substances it has causal unity for its non-combinative cause. 
On the other hand, duality, etc., are the product of relative understanding. 
Relative understanding is the mental basis or support of various unities, 
when two homogeneous or heterogeneous substances are in contact with 
the eye.—11, 

Where they are not. 

ArflpisLi, in substances not possessing colour. Achaksu- 

sani, not objects of visual perception. 

12. In substances not possessing colour, they are not 
objects of visual perception.—168. 

Upaakdra. —Having in view all the above things up to action, he says : 

Numbers, etc , up to action, are not objects of visual perception, 
when they are present in substances which are devoid of colour. It should 
be observed that they are not objects of tactual perception also. It has 
not been said that they are imperceptible ; for, if it were so, then the unity 
of the Soul also would not be an object of perception.—12. 

Attribute-ness and existence‘perceptible to all the senses. 
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Etena, by this, Gunatve, in regard to attributeness. vfr% Bhave, 
in regard to existence ^ Cha, and. Sarwendriyain, onini-sensuous. 

Relating to all the senses, jnanam, knowledge. Cognition. 

Vyakhyatam, explained. 

13. By this it is explained tiiat knowledge in regard 
to attributeness and existence, is omni-sensuous or of all the 
senses.—169. 

Upaskara. —Colour, etc., are uni-senauoiiH or perceptible by the senses individually. 
Numbers, etc., are bi-scnsuous or perceptible by two senses jointly. Pleasure, etc., are 
mental or perceptible by the inner seirsc. So that it results that the two Genera, Attribute- 
ness and existence, are omni-sensuous. So he says: 

Capability to appreliend the individuals, is itself the capability to 
apprehend the class. .And if the individuals are respectively appreliended 
by all the senses, then it results that also the classes, viz., .Attribute-ness 
and Existence, are apprehensible by ali the senses. This is the meaning. 
-13. 

Here ends the first chapter of the fourth book in the Commentary of 
Sahkara upon the Vaiiiesika Aphoi'isrns. 

Book Fourth.—Chapter Second. 

Three-fold division of Earth, arid other frodnets. 

11 ^ I R I ? II 

Tat, that, jst: Punali, again. Pritliivi-adi-karyya-dravyam, 

earth, and oilier product-substance. Tri-vidhani, three (old. 

l^arira-indriya-visaya-saihjnakam, named as body, sense, and object. 

1. The aforesaid product-substance, Earth, etc., is, 
again, threo-fold, under the names of body, sense, and ob¬ 
ject.—170. 

Vpa^kdviXr tlio fourth book, of which the subject-matter is the examination of 
tangible substances, intending to examine only tangible substances by their effects, imme¬ 
diately after the examination of the ultimate atoms which are the root causes, ho 
says ; 

Here corporeity or the characteristic of the body is a kind of 
upddhi or adjunct, namely, the characteristic of being constituted by final 
parts {i.e., atoms), possessing activity, of which the iion-combinative cause 
is the conjunction of the soul exercising volition. But corporeity is not 
^ class or universal entity, since in tliat case Earthness, etc., will establish 
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no relation of higlier and lower divisions. Tlie characteristic of being a 
sense, is the being the seat of the c )njunction of the mind, which is the 
cause of knowledge which produces no reminiscence, or the being a seat of 
the conjunction of thennind, which is the cause of knowledge, while at 
the same time it is not a substratum of appreciable particular attributes 
other than sound. On the other hand, the light of the eye of animals that 
prowl at night, is really another kind of liglit. In regard to its being 
treated as forming the visual sense, the words “ not being a substratum 
of appreciable particular attributes other than sound and colour” 
should be added. The characteristic of being a sense, however, is not a 
‘ class,’for then the characteristic of Karth, etc., will not establish the 
relation of higher and lower divisions .without entailing cross-division). 
And object.ivity, or the characteristic of being an object, although it is the 
being the means of phenomenal experience, that is to say, the being the ob¬ 
ject of ordinary perception, common to substance, attribute, action, genus, 
and non-existence - -yet should be, in accordance with the aphorism, observed 
to be the characteristic of being a product-substance which is the object of 
ordinary perception, for the aphorism is this only that Earth and other 
product-substances are three-fold. Objectivity also, therefore, is not a 
class or universal entity.—1. 

Bodf/ w not a compound of five elements. 

n \ R { R u 

Pratyaksa-apratyaksaijam, of perceptible and iion-percep- 
tible objects, Saiiiyogasya, of conjunction. Apt atyaksatvat, 

on account of imperceptibility "iftcliatmakam, Penta-substantial. 

Constituted by five element.s. ?r Na, not. Vidyate, exists. 

2. (Nothing exists, which is constituted by five ele¬ 
ments, or) the body is not constituted by five elements, for 
the conjunction of things, perceptible and imperceptible, is 
imperceptible.—171. 

fJpHsfcaraj.—-Now, in order to refute the assertion that the body is composed of three 
elements or four elements, he says. 

Were the body, by reason of its odour, moisture, digestive Iieat, 
breath, and porosity, composed of five elements, then it would be imper¬ 
ceptible. In the same manner as the conjunction of perceptible and 
imperceptible objects, e.g., air and trees, is imperceptible, the body 
also would be imperceptible. Thus the aphorism employs an example, 
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The word ‘ body ’ is tho complement of “ ponta-substantial does not exist.” 
Moisture, dige.stivo hear, etc., however, belong to the eflicient causes or 
conditions of tlio l)ody, nainoly, water and tiro. The tlieory that tl)e body 
is composed of fonr elements shonlil bo also similarly understood. Lot it 
then, it may be urged, contain throe elements, as there is perception of three 
elements. This cannot be, for an origination out of hetorogeneoiis elements 
is denied. One attribute in a whole made up of parts is not originative 
of similar other attributes. If, therefore, the production were from Eartl) 
and Water, then that which they originate would be void of smell and 
taste. In like manner, if it originated in Karth and Fire, it would not 
possess smell, colour, and taste; if in Earth and Air, it would be destitute 
of smell, taste, colour, and touch. Other cases should be similarly under¬ 
stood. -2. 

A’or a compound of three eleuienl.<i 

ii « i r i ^ n 

Guna-antara-apiacJurliiiavat, by reasi ii of ilic non-apf 
pearaucc of another atnibuic. ^ (Aia, atui. h Na, nm. supngRH Tri-atina- 
kain, tri-s .bsianiial. Composed of ihi- cc dements 

3. And by reason of tho non-tippearance of another 
attribute, it is not (tomposed of three elements.—172. 

VpasMra. —Ite continues the same topic ; 

.\ body originated by Earth, Water, and Fire only, which are objects 
of perception, might be perceived, if there were manifested in it another 
attribute having for its antecedent a like attribute in tho cause. But this 
can never be tho case, as it has been already stated that a single smell, 
etc., is not originative. Therefore tho body is not composed of even three 

elements, i.e.. Is not originated by the three elements possessing colour. 
_ o 

— U, 

Conjunction of va"ious atoms, not denied. 

n « i r i ^ ii 

Anu-sahyogafi, conjunction of atoms, g Tu, but. S gg ftP f g ; 
Apratisiddliah, not denied. 

4. But a conjunction of atoms is not denied.—173. 

UpoHfeara.—How then i.s there perception of digestive heat, etc., in one single body ? 
He gives the answer ; 

A mutual conjunction of the five elements as Uhe basis or) condi¬ 
tional causes of one another, is not deriiod But it is not desired that the 
eqajunction of two heterogeneous atoma can he the noij-combinativ.q 
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cause of a substance, 'riius, as its corulitional or efficient causes, digestive 
heat, etc., are perceived in the bod)’. If it be asked, then, of wliat nature 
the liuman body is, the answer is given by the aphorism of Gautama,— 
“ (The body is) terrene, tlie distinctive attribute of Earth being perceived 
(in it).” (NyAya-Sutrarn III. i. 28(?) ). Smell which is the distinctive 

attribute of Earth, is observed in the human body as not departing from 
it till its dissolution, vvliereas digestive heat, etc., are not observed in 
the decayed body. These attributes, therefore, are accidenta’, while 
Smell is essential. Hence its terrenness is established.—4. 

Body in two-fold : sexually produced, and a-sexually produced. 

m II ^ I R I Vf u 

Ihur.', diercin, amongst tenene, aqueous, and utlier bodies. 

^ari ram, body, terrene body, Dvividliam, two fold, Yonijain, sex- 

begotten, se.xually generated, Ayoiiijnm, not scxuall)’ generated ^ Cha, 

and. 

5. Of these, the body is two-foid, sex-born and not- 
sex-born.—174. 

Vposkdra. —He divides the body ; 

Of tliese, i.e., among terrene, aqtieous, and other bodies, the terrene 
body is two-fold. What are the two kinds? In answer, he says, ‘ sex- 
born and uot-scx-l)orii.’ .'Vqueou.s, igneou.s, and aeriai )>odic.s, well-known 
in the sphere.s of Varuna, Aditya, ant! VAyn, are entirely a-sexual. 
A-sexuality means indepeudence of the commixing of semen iind blood. 
The bodies of gods and sages are also a-sexual, according to tlie text of 
revelation, ‘‘Mann and others, the mind-born or desire-born of Brahma.” 
If it be asked how there can be an cITect without a cause, we reply that 
the female organ of geneiation is not acau.se essential to oi- determining 
corporeity, as it docs not apply to the bodies of worms, mosquitoes, etc., 
produced by warmth. The possession of a particular constitution also is 
not proved, since our bodies are different in appearance in comparison 
with the bodies of gods and sages. 

T'lie sexual body, again, i.s two-fold, womb-born and egg-born. 
Wornb-born are the bodies of men and animals, wild and domestic, the 
womb being the name given to the receptacle of tlie embryo. The bodies 
of birds and reptiles are egg-born. Snakes, worms, fishes, etc., also are 
really rejitiles, since it is their nature to crawl about. 

Trees and the like, also are no doubt so many kinds of bodies, beirig 
the seat of experience (i.e., the Held wherein particular souls reap the con¬ 
sequences of their acts in previous births). For without the cliai’acteristic 
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of being tlie seat of exporienee, life, cleatli, sleep, waking, use of medicine, 
propagation of tlio seed, approaching the agreeable, avoiding the dis¬ 
agreeable, etc , would be impossible. And growth and the healing up of 
wounds and fractures, which prove experience, are manifest in them. 
There is also the sacred text ; 

•nr^qr: i 

^ <TOTt it 


“ 'I’lie Sarala and Arjuna trees, wliicli grow on the banks of the 
Narmada, from contact with the waters of the Narmada, attain to the 
Jiighest state hereafter, ” etc. .\ud also, 

“ In the cemetery grows a, tree haunted by herons and vultures, etc.,” 
etc. Yet germiiiant liodies do not evidently possess activity or movement, 
and senses, and they arc therefore not treated as bodies.—5. 

That trees, etc., arc bodies ii.e., ground of the experience 
of the consequences of acts; is evidenced by the text of Mann, viz., ” A 
man acquires the condition of an immovable e.xistence, by faults of action, 
born of the body.” 

Asexual bodies, hoiv produced. 

.A-niyam-dikMic^a pm vakaivat, because it a-mxual 
body) li;i.s foi its ii itcccdeiit ultiinnie atoin.s wliicli aic not constant in direction 
and plaee. 

6. Because a-sexual bodies are formed bv ultimate 


atoms inconstant in direction and place. -175. 

Upaskani .—He suto-s llie caiuse from which as-e.\ual hoUic.s are producoil; 

LlUitnate atoms, inconstant in direction and place, iw.ssess activity 
or movement produced by a particular dhanna or virtue. .\ml they' are 
the antecedents of a-sexual bodics. -6. 


Vivriti.—ln the worlds of Varuna, otc., there exist a-sexual, aqueous, 
igneous, aerial, and mental bodies, which arc not dependent, for their 
production, upon semen, blood, etc. Whence come the ultimate atoms 
which origuate them ? In the case of sexual .bodies, it is observed that 
only tlie uliimatc atoms of semen and blood are their originators. To 
remove this apprehension, the present aphorism has been Formulated. 
Terrene, aqueous, igneous, and aerial ultimate atoms exist in all direc¬ 
tions and in all places. Since there is nothing to confine them to direction 
and place, there can he no scarcity of ultimate atoms iu the production 
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of a-sexual bodies. For it is not the case that ultimate atoms other than 
the ultimate atoms of semen and blood, are not originative of bodies, 
seeing that in that case there would be no production of gnats, mosquitoes, 
trees, shrubs, etc. 

A-sexual bodies, how produeed — eontinned. 

n « I I 11 

Dharmnia-vii^esat:, from a paiticular dharma or virtue. 

Cha, and. 

7. And (the action of the ultimate atoms arises) from 
a particular dharma or virtue.—176. 

UpasMrn .—It may be objected, how there can be production of a substance (t.e., a 
body), without conjunction which is the non-combinative cause of substance, seeing that 
there can be no conjunction without the action of the ultimate atoms. Hence he sas^s : 

The sense is that, at the beginning of creation, action or motion 
arises in tlie ultimate atoms in consequence only of the conjunction of the 
soul carrying with it the invisible [adrisLam) consequences of its previous 
acts, and tliat the ultimate atoms, having by that action come together, 
originate, in the order of binary atomic aggregates, etc., the a-sexual bodies 
of gods and sages. 

The aphorism is illustrative. It should be also observed that, in 
consequence of particular adharma or vices, the tortured bodies of mos¬ 
quitoes and other small insects, generated by heat, are produced.—7. 

Proof of their existenee. 

II I I II 

HHHSJmrmRr Samdkliya-bhavat., because names or definitions exist. 
^ Cha, also. 

8. Also because names or definitions exist.—177. 

CJpasIcttro.—He gives another proof that the bodies of gods and sages are a-sexual: 

means a significant name, or definition, such as is well- 
known in Sruti, Smriti, Itihasa, Parana, etc. Thus, Durvass, and other 
sages were bora from the mind (of Brahma); Afiglras was produced from 
aharhhara (the sense of ‘ I am ’); and so on. From this also it is known 
that there are a-sexual bodies of gods and sages,—8, 

Vivriti, —But whence do a-sexual bodies derive their names, in the 
absence of parents, etc. ? For it is observed on earth that the names 
Chaitra, Maitra, etc., are alExed by parents, etc. Lest there be such an 
apprehension, so be says : 

21 
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‘Bliav4t’, i.e., from the existence, of‘Samakliya,’ i.e.,the name ; ‘even 
in the absence of the procreative parents, etc. ’ Is the complement. For, 
all names are not affixed only by parents, etc., as it is not the case with the 
names, water-pot, canvas, etc. Tlierefore, the import is that the names. 
Maim, Marichi, etc., have been put upon a-sexaal bodies, by the very 
same Idvara by whom names have been affixed to the water-j^ot, canvas, 
and other nncoiiscious objects. 

Asexual bodies^ hoio produced — continued. 

II « I 1II 

Sariijnayal], of name. Aditvat, because of the primitiveness. 

9. (The existence of a-sexual bodies is proved) from 
Hhe primitiveness of the name.—178. 

Upaakdm.—lle gives another proof; 

By means of the name, Brahma, etc., which came to be the begin¬ 
ning, i.e., primordial, at the beginning of creation, it is known that a-sexual 
body exists. For then there were not parents of Brahm^, by whom the 
name Brahma, etc , should be given.—9. 

Vivpiti. —But there being no proof of the existence of Isfvara, how 
can it be affirmed that the names of the water-pot, the canvas, etc., have 
been given by Him ? So he says. 

Because mvara, which is the complement of the aphorism, is the 
beginning (fidi), i.c., the cause or source, of names. Thus, thef proof of 
ftfvara having been already stated, by the characteristic of His being the 
author of names, in the aphorism, “ But nanre and effect are the mark 
(of the existence) of beings distinguished from ourselves” (II. i. 18 Ibid), 
Irfvara’s being the author of names remains unobstructed. This is 
the sense. 

Gonclusiun : Asexual bodies exist. 

II « I R 11® II 

Santi, exist, ar^ffrar: Ayonijal.i, a-sexual bodies. 

10. A-sexual bodies exist.—179. 

Upaskura —Ho concludes : 

The words “ particular forms of bodies ” are the complement of the 
aphorism.—10. 

Another proof that a-sexual bodies exist. 

II «i I 
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Veda-lingat, fiom the texts which throw light upon the mantra 
portion of the Veda, t.e., fiom the Brahtnana porticn of tlie Veda, ^ Cha, and. 

11. (The existence of a-sexual bodies is proved) also 
from the Brahmana portion of the Veda.—180. 

UpcisMva,—h\ order to strengthen tlio above eonolusion all the more, ho gives another 
proof: 

‘ Ve(],a ’ means mantra. That bj’ wliieli it is litigyate, i.e., made 
known, is ‘ ved-ali/igam,’ i,c., Brahmanam. From this also a-sexnal body 
is proved. This is the meaning. Thns tlicre is the Brdhniariam : 

JRTT<?%; ST3TT ^ ?r^rs?TC!i?r nsrr ^ 

“ Praj ipati {i.e., the lord of ereation) created numerous creatures .* 
He practised penance, with the desire, “ I may be able to create creatures.” 
He created the Brihrnana from His mouth, the King from his arms, the 
Vaiifj'a from His thighs, the Sudra from His feet.” 

There is also the Veda : 

Hiir^irsFr ssb 

5iiT7i?r I 

“His mouth became the Brahmana ; tlie arms were made the King 
{i.e., ksattfiyaj ; it was His thigh, which became the Vaiiiya ; the Sfldra 
was born from the feet, etc.” 

Thus terrene body, sexual and a-sexual, has been described in tlie 
above way. Aqueous, igneous, and aerial bodies can^be only a-sexual, 
since semen and blood are, as a rule, terrene, and a terrene substance does 
not originate an aqueous one. 

The ter rene sense is the organ of smell, common to all living beings. 
The organ of smell is originated by terrene particles uiioverpowered or 
unobscured by water, etc. The organ of smell is terrene, because it 
causes the manifestation of smell, while it does not cause the manifestation 
of taste, etc., like the excrement of the fowl which causes the mani¬ 
festation of tlie perfume of the musk. Similarly, the organ of taste, the 
tongue, is the aqueous sense, as it causes the manifestation of taste only, 
while it does itot cause the manifestation of colour, etc., like water which 
causes the manifestation of the taste of the pudding. In like manner, 
the eye is the igneous sense, because it causes the manifestation of colour 
only, while it does not cause the manifestation of taste, etc., like light. 
The skin is the aerial sense, because it causes the manifestation of touch 
only, while it does not cause the manifestation of smell, etc., like the 
wind blown by the fan which causes the manifestation of the coolness 
of the water (perspiration) sticking to the body. 
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The object, whicli is terrene, is cliaracterised as eartli, stone, and 
the immoveable. Therein the modifications of eartli are the.divisions 
of the land, wall, brick, etc. Stones are the mountains, jewels, dianiond, 
red-chalk, etc. The immoveable are grass, herbs, trees, shrubs, creepers, 
and trees bearing fruits without flowers. .4queous objects are rivers, 
seas, dew, hail-stone, etc. Igneous object is four-fold, dilferentiated as 
terrestrial, celestial, abdomenal, and minei'al. The terrestrial is that 
which is produced from fuel, such as wood. Tlie celestial is not pro¬ 
duced from fuel ; e.g., lightning, etc. The abdomenal is the stomachic, 
capable of extracting the juice of rice. etc. And the mineral, is gold, 
etc. The aerial object is the wind which is tlie seat or support of touch 
which can be felt. The fourth effect of Air, wliich is called Prdi.ia, i.e., 
the life-breath, and which is the means of disposing of the essences (rasa), 
excreta, and the humours or vital fluids (dhatu) within the body, though 
it is one, still acquires the namos of Ap.l.na (i.e., the air which throws out), 
etc., according to the diversit.y of its functions.—11. 

Here ends the second chapter of the fourth book in the Commentary 
of Safikara upon the Vaiffesika Aphorisms of Kanatja. 

Book FIfth—Chapter First. 

Action in the hand, how produced. 

Atra.i-samyoga-prayatnabhyam, by means of conjunction 
with, and volition of, the soul. Haste, in tlie hand, Karmma, action. 

1. Action in hand (is produced) by means of conjunc¬ 
tion with, and volition of, the vSoul.—181. 

Upaskara.—The subject of the fifth book is tho investigation of Action. The investi¬ 
gation of Action, producible by volition, is the subject of tho first chapter. In this there are 
sections treating of (1) throwing upwards, (2) throwing upwards effected without 
volition, (8) action which has virtue or merit as its cause, and (4) actions, good, bad, and 
indifferent. 

With reference to a particular form of muscular or bodily action, 
he says : 

By means of conjunction and volition of the soul. Action (is pro¬ 
duced) in the hand which is its combinative cause. Arid of this Action, 
conjunction with tlie .s nil e.xercising volition, is the non-comliinative 
cause, and volition is the efficient or conditional cause. It is this which 
is called muscular action ; for muscular action is action whicli has for its 
non-combinativ'e cause conjunction with the soul exercising volition, or 
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action producible by volition other than that which possesses touch and 
which is not co-inhevent in and is excluded from itself.—1. 

Vivriti .—Here ‘ in the hand,’ is an illustration. The meaning 

is that by the conjunction, and volition, of the soul, action, in the form of 
muscular motion, is caused in the body as well as in the parts thereof. 
So it has been said, 

=!iraT3fSTT I 

ii 

Tliat which is produced by the Soul, may be called llesiro. That 
which is pioduced by Desire, may be called first fmpulse or stir. That 
which is produced by Impulse, may be c<allerl mu.scular motion. It is that 
which is produced by muscular motion, that may be called Action or 
physical cliange. 

Action in thepentlc described. 

rrm f n i ? i ^ n 

?fqT Tatlia, similar. Hasta-saiuyogat, from conjunction with the 

hand ^ Cha, and. 5^^ Musale. in the pestle, Karmma, action. 

2, And, from conjunction with the hand, a similar 
Action appears in the pestle.—182. 

Vpaakdra .—After describing the throwing upwards of the hand, he describes the 
throwing upwards of the postie, which depends upon the former ; 

The word ‘clia’ implies ‘gravity,’ which is another efficient cause. 
‘Tathft ’ means ‘like that,’ie., of tlie form of throwing upwards. Or 
‘tatha’ and ‘hastasaihyogat’ may be taken-as constituting a single term, 
which will then mean ‘from conjunction with the hand possessing upward 
motion.’ Here, again, conjunction of the pestle with the hand conjoined 
with the soul exercising volition, is the non-combinative cause ; the pestle 
is the combinative cause ; volition and gravity are the efficient causes.—2. 

Above eoritimicd. 

dulh: (I'M u ^II 

Abhighata-je, produced by impact, .Musaladaii, in the 

pestle, etc. Karmmani, in action, Vyatirekat, because of 

absence (of volition), Akaranam, not cause. Hasta-samyogali, 

conjunction with the hand. 

3. In the action, produced in the pestle, etc., by 
impact, conjunction with the hand is not a cause, because 
of the absence (of volition).—183, 
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VpasMra.—Ee states the cause of the sudden upward motion which is produced in 
the pestle when struck by the mortar : 

Here, though there is also conjunction oi'the hand with the rising 
pestle, yet that conjunction possesses no causality. On tlie other hand, tlie 
impact of the mortar only is the nou-corabinative cause. It may be asked, 
“Why so?” Therefore he adds, ‘ v'^mtirekat,’ which means “ because of 
the absence or opperativeness of volition,” It there were volition at that 
moment, there would surely be no sudden upward motion in the pestle. 
By a volition to hold fast, there would be ratlier sustention of tlie pestle; 
or, the upward motion again of the pestle would be caused by muscular 
action. This is the import.—3. 

Vivfiti. —-Conjunction witii tiie hand is not the combinative cause. 
‘Conjunction’ is indicative. Volition and muscular action also, it should 
be understood, are not the efficient causes. 

Action in the hand. 

ii v i 11 a ii 

rPSTT Tatha, the same, »>., not a cause, Acma-sadiyogah, conjunc¬ 
tion with the soul. Hasta-karnimani, in the action of the iiand. 

4. In the case of action of in the hand, conjunction 
with the soul is not a cause.—184. 

UpasMm .—'With a view to specify a particular cause of the action of ttie hand, as it 
flies upwards with the pestle, and for the purpose of disproving the non-combinative 
causality of conjunction with the soul exercising volition, ho says : 

In the case of the fiction of the hand, as it springs upwards with the 
pestle, ‘ conjunction with the soul,’ i.c., conjunction with the soul exeicia- 
ing volition, is ‘ the same,’ i.e., not a cause. The term ‘ not-a-cause ’ which 
appears in the preceding aphorism, is carried over here by ‘ tatha,’ the 
same.—4. 

Flrflfh—This too is illustrative. It should be miderstood that 
volition also Is not a non-common efficient cause. 

Above continued. 

^ u vf I ^ I V u 

Abhighatat, from impact. Musa'a-saiiiyogat, from 

conjunction with the pestle. fCjf Haste, in the hand, Karmma, action. 

5. The action {i. e. upward motion) in the hand is 
from impact, and from conjunction with the pestle.—185. 

Upaskdra .—“ Whence then at that time the upward motion in the hand ” ? In answer 
to this, he says: 
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As, ^vhen tlie pestle flies upwards, tiie iron-ring at the end of the 
pestle rises upwards, so the hand also at that time springs upwards. Here 
hy the word, ‘ impact,’ re-action (i.e., recoil) produced by impact, is 
expressed by transference. Bj' the vigorous action of tlie up-going pestle, 
accompanied with the impact, re-action or recoil is producetl in the pestle 
itself wliich is the substratum of that action. Subject to the re-action so 
effected, upward motion appears in the hand also, in consequence of the 
conjunction of the hand and tlie pestle, as its noii-coinbinativ'e cause ; and 
not that this upward motion has for its non-combinative cause conjunc¬ 
tion wifli the soul exercising volition, for the hand rises involuntarily 
together with the pestle. This is the idea.— 5. 

Aelion in Uie hody. 

II Vf I ^ K II 

Atnia-kai'inma, action of the body, and its members 
Hasta-sariiyogat, from conjunction with tlie hand. ^ Clia, and, a .so, 

(). Action ot the body and its members is also from 
conjunction with the hand.—186. 

Upaslcdra.—‘' Well,” it may be asked, “ conjunction with the soul exorcising volition 
is the cause of the action which is prodiieod in the body or in a part of the body. Why 
is it not so ill the present instance ” ? Hence he says : 

The word ‘Atma,’ by transference, means the body audits parts. 
For, impossibility of order or coherence in the text, is the germ of a 
transference of epithet. Thus the action which appears in a part of the 
body also, that is, in the hand, arises from the conjunction of the hand and 
the pestle. The word ‘cha’ implies also imjietus. in the action of the 
hand, conjunction with the hand is I'cally the non-combinative cause. 
There is no deviation or breach of uniformity in this respect. This con¬ 
junction is sometimes conjunction with the soul exercising volition, and 
sometimes conjunction of the hand with pestle, etc., possessing impetus, 
as is the case with the action of the body and its parts, of a mad man.—6. 

Falling how produced- 

II ^ M I VS II 

Satiiyoga-abliave, in tlie absence of conjunction. GurutvAt, 

from gravity. Patanam, falling. 

7. In the absence of conjunction, falling (results) 
from gravity.—187. 

Upaskdra.—Ke begins the section on action independent of volition : 
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By tho term, ‘ conjunction,’ every kind of impediment is indicated. 
Hence in tlie absence of impediments, in consequence of gravity as its 
non-combinative cause, falling, i.e., an action resulting in conjunction 
below, is produced. Here in fruit, etc., possessing gravity, the impediment 
is conjunction ; in a bird, etc., however, volition to hold up is tlie impedi¬ 
ment to falling; in an ari'ow, etc., when discharged, it is the re-action 
that is the impediment to falling. The meaning is that, in the absence of 
these, falling is caused by gravity. In the case of holding up of poison, 
etc., in the air, by thought-transference, etc., conjunction with the soul 
endowed with adrUtam (invisible after-effects of previous acts), or mantra, 
and the like are really the impediments. These also are included by the 
term ‘conjunction.’—7. 

Falling how produced — continued. 

Nodaua-visesa-abhavSt, owing to the absence of a particu¬ 
lar molecular movemiut or impulse. *( Na, not. Urddlivam, upward. 

Na, not. Tiryyak, oblique, sideward. *TR*niOamanam, going. 

8. Owing to the absence of a particular molecular 
movement, there arises uo upward or sideward motion (in 
the fruit, bird, and arrow).—188. 

Upaskdra. —Well, if falling is oausccl by gravity, then liow can there be aoiuetiines an 
upward, and soaiotiujos a sideward motion in a stone, etc., when thrown up ? To meet this 
objection, ho says: 

The upward or sidewartl motion which takes place in a stone, arrow, 
etc., though they po8se.ss gravity, results from a particular, i.e., a violent, 
molecular movement- So that in the case of the falling of a fruit, a bird, 
an arrow, etc., in the absence of conjunction, volition, and re-action, there 
does not exist a particular moteculai movement, and consequently there is 
no upward or sideward motion. This is the sense. -8. 

Above continued. 

n Vf M I i n 

Prayatna-visesat, from a particular volition. Nodana- 

viie.sah, particular molecular movement or impulse. 

9. Particular molecular movement (results) from 
particular volition.—189. 

Upaskara .—But whence is pavticuUf molecular movement itself produced? He gives 
the answer; 
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Particular volition is caused by the desire “I will throw sideward, 
upward, far, or near.” By this particular molecular movement is pro^- 
duced, from which upward or sideward motion is possible or produced 
in a substance possessing gravity, e.g., a stone, etc.—9. 

Throwing far away, how produced. 

U 1 Si 1^0 U 

Nodaiia-visesat, from a particular molecular movement. 

Udasana-vitsesah, particular throwing away. 

10. From particular molecular movement, (results) 
particular throwing away.—190. 

Upaakdra. —^‘Odasanain' means tlu'owing far upwards. 

Vivribi. —»e., from a heterogeneous molecular move¬ 
ment produced by the aforesaid volition, t-e., throwing high 

upwards, going upwards, takes place, which completes the 

aphorism. Thus, by agreement and difference, the causality of a parti¬ 
cular molecular movement towards upward motion, is proved. 
going upwards, is an indication. Sideward motion, etc., also should,be 
understood. 

'Non-voUtional action, not a cause of virtue or vice, 

u I n u 

Hasta-karmmana, by the action of the hand, Daraka- 

karmma, the action of a child, VyakhyStam, explained. 

11. By the action of the hand, the action of a child 
(has been) explained.—191. 

Upiialaira .—The action which is produced in the hand together with the pestle, by 
the impact of the mortar, is not at all preceded by volition, nor is it the source of virtue 
and vice. H j e.vteiuU a similar nature to the playful movements of the hands and feet, 
etc., of a child : 

xVltlnnigh ,'i child’s movement, of its hands, feet, etc,, is surely 
preceded by vulitiori, it has not for its result the acquisition of the good 
and tlie avoidance of the evil, nor is it a source of virtue and vice. This 
is the meaning of the extension or analogy.—11. 

Vivriti .—But how is action, in the form of sideward and upward 
motion, of the hands and feet of a child lying on the lap, produced, in 
the absence therefrom of the particular molecular movement or. impulse.? 
So he says : 

22 
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By the action o£ the hand, of the form of throwing upwards, etc., 
simultaneous with the throwing upwards of a stone, the action, l.s., the 
tliVowing upwards of the hands and feet, of a child, is explained, i.e., 
proved. Thus, a particular molecular movement is not the cause of all 
throwing high upwards, but only of particular acts of throwing high up¬ 
wards. Hence the throwing upwards of the hands and feet of ach.ld 
is not unproved. Otherwise, the throwing upwards of the hands of one 
who throws up a stone, etc., will be also unproved. 

Certain volitional actions also, not a cause of virtue or vice. 

^ H Vf I ^ I U 

I'atha, the same Dagdhasy-n, of a burnt person, 

Visphotone, in the case of a boil. 

12. The same (is action directed towards the killing 
of a felon), when (a house being set on fire by him) the body 
of a person burnt therein, is torn open by fire.—-192. 

Upaaldlra. —Now, extencUiig .similarity to tlie action of a child to action which, though 
preceded by volition, is yet not the cause of virtue and vice, he says : 

A house being set on fire by a felon and in it boils being caused to a 
person burnt by the fire, action which is produced in the hand, etc., by 
volition directed towards the killing of that felon, is neither a cause of 
virtue nor a cause of vice; as it has been said, “ In the slaying of a felon, 
there is no sin in him that slays openly or covertly: wrath encounters 
wrath. An incendiary, a poisoner, an assassin, a thief, a ravisher of wife 
and field,—these six are felon.s.”—12. 

VivTpiti. —Sometimes throwing upwards, etc., result also from parti¬ 
cular molecular rnoveinents which are not dependent upon particular 
volitions produced by the desires, “ I throw upwards.” etc. This he 
points out: 

of d. burnt body, building, fruit, etc.; i” fk® going 

sideward and upward of their parts; molecular movement, caused by 
a particular volition, is not tiie cause. Tliis is the meaning. 

Non~voLitio)ial action In the body described, 

II V I 9 I U » 

Yatna-abhave, in the absence of volition, Prasuptasya, of 

the sleeping, •q'srfr? Chalanam, movement. 

13. Movement of the sleeping (takes place) in the ab¬ 
sence of volition.—193. 

Upaakdra.—No'w, he points out actions which take place without voiition : 
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Tlie word ‘ prasupf-asya ’ implies the state of absence of consciousness. 
Therefore, the movement caused by air in the unconscious state of a 
person in swoon, while living, should bo observed here.—13. 

Vivriti .—Even in the absence of volition caused by the desire, ‘*',1 
thro'/ up,” etc., ‘movement’ of the body, i.a., action such as the 
sideward and upward movements of the limbs, of a person‘sleeping ’ or 
attended with deep sleep, is produced. Tlierefore, a particular volition is 
not everywhere tlic cause. This is the import. 

Action in tliinqfs other than the body. 

<1^ ^ I ^ na II 

^$1 Trine, in tlie grass, KarmTiia, actioii. Vayu-sarhyogat 

from conjunction with air. 

14. Atjtion ill the grass (arises) from conjunction 
with tiir. —194. 

Cjyi.sfcum. —Having explained tlio actions ot tlie body, he treats of other actions : 

By tlio term ‘ grass,’he implies trees, shrubs, creepers, and all such 
other objects.—14. 

Vivriti. —He points out similar other actions also. 

Even in the absence of a particular volition, from conjunction witli air, 
action is produced in the grass. 

Actions pi'odueed by adfi^lam, 

Mani-gamanaiii, movement of the jewel. Sflchi-abhi* 

sarpanam, approach of the needle. Adrista-kdranakam, have 

adriftam, (i>., the invisible consequences of previous acts) as their cause. 

15. The movement of the jewel, and the approach 
of the needle, have adrisfam as their cause.—195. 

Upas/mcfi.—Enumerating actions dependent upon adriftam, he says ; 

By the term ‘ jewel ’, bell-metal, etc., are implied. In the going, which 
takes place, therefore, of the jewel, bell-inctal, etc., informed with manfra or 
incantation, towards the thief, there, of that movement, the jewel, etc., 
are the combinative cause, conjunction of the jewel with the Soul of the 
thief possessed of adrii}tam, is the non-combinative cause, and the vice of 
the thief is the efficient or instrumental cause. By the word, ‘ needle,’ in 
‘ the approach of the needle,’ all metal as well as grass are implied. 
Thus in the case of the movement of the needle, etc., towards that which 
is attractive of iron (i.e., the magnet), and of the movement of grass 
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.towards that which is attractive of grass, the needle, etc., are the combi¬ 
native cause, conjunction with the soul of the person possessed of udriftam, 
v^o is affected for good or for bad by that movement of the grass, the 
needle, etc., is the non-combinative cause, and his very arjristuni is the 
instrumental cause. Other instances, e.g., the flaming upwards o' fire, 
the sideward motion of air, the action of the ultimate atoms at the begin¬ 
ning of creation, etc., should be similarly understood.—15. 

Vivfiti .—By the term, ‘jewel, ’ are intended vessels made of gold, etc., 
and filled with water. To such a vessel magicians apply incantations for 
the recovery of stolen property. The tradition of the ancients is this: 
The vessel is set on the ground, and some other person lays his right hand 
upon it. The vessel accompanied with the hand, in conseqxience of the 
efficacy of the incantation, moves towards the spot where the stolen proper¬ 
ty has been deposited, and on reaching that place, stops. 

The reason of the movement of such a vessel is not a particular voli¬ 
tion, but the efficient cause is the merit of the former possessor or the 
demerit of the thief. The non-combinative cause is conjunction of such a 
vessel with soul possessing such adfi^tain (or results of actions done in 
previous states of existence) ; and the combinative cause "is such a vessel. 
In like manner, adr^Um is also the cause of the attraction towards a 
loadstone which takes place in needles, i.e., iron-rods, when in proximity 
"with the magnet. If it be asked, inconsequence of wliose adri.jtammotion 
takes place in needles, etc., the reply, is that it is the adriiitam of him to 
whom benefit or injury accrues by the motion, that is the cause. The term, 
‘needle,’ is indicative, iron in general attracted by tlie load-stone being 
intended. It is to be understood that adf^tam is the cause of the motion 
of grass attracted by that which is attractive of grass (amber ?), of the 
upward flaming of fire, of the sideward motion of airs, and of tlie action of 
the ultimate atoms at the beginning of creation. 

Plu7'aiUy of action. 

^ 5 : II I u II 

Isau, of the arrow. Ayugapat, non-simultaneous. 

Saihyoga-vi^esah, peculiarities of conjunctions, Karmma-anyatve, 

in respect of diversity of action. Hetuli, cause. Mark. 

16. Peculiarities of non~simultaneous conjunctions of 
the arrow, are the mark of the diversity of its action.^—196. 

UpasMra.—It may be doubted whether an arrow, a bird, a wheel of burning charcoal, 
etc., have only one action, or many, till they cocoe to a stop. To remove this 4oubt, 
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In ‘ inan ’ the locative inflection lias been used in the sense of the 
genitive, 'I’he sense of tlic aphorism is as I'ollou’s ; After conjunction 
with a wall and the like, of an arrow, etc., moving with impetus, a cessS- 
tion of motion is observed, even thongli the arrow, etc., still exist. Here 
it is not the deslrnclion of tho sulistratum which causes the destruction 
of the motion, for the substratum continues to e.xist. Any contradictory 
attribute is also not observed. It is, therefore, inferred that it is conjunc¬ 
tion produced by itself, that destroys tho action. And this conjunction, 
produced at the fourth moment, destroys action of the fifth raoiuont. 
Thus, first there is yu'oduction of action, then disjunction, next destruction 
of the previous conjunction, after it subsequent conjunction, and lastly 
destriuaion of action. The nieaiiing, therefore, is that peculiarities of 
iion-simidtaneoiis conjunctions make known tho di\ersity of the action. 
‘ Sariryogii-vitlesah’ means peculiarity in conjunction, wliich is nothing but 
self-produced-uess. Otherwise, were conjunction, as such, destructive of 
action, action could not abide anywhere.—1th 

Action pioduced hy i'^mhshara. 


II M 11 ^<5II 


Nodanftt, fi oin impulse or molecular movement. Adyam, ori¬ 
ginal, first, Isul.i, of the arrow. Karmma, action. 

rat-Kannma-Karitat, produced by that action, -sr Cha, and. Sams- 

karat, from resultant energy, Uitaiain, the next, fpij Tatha, similarly. 

3^ Uttaram, the next. Uttaram, the next, Cha, and 

17. The first action o£ the arrow is from impulse ; the 
next is from resultant energy produced by that {i.e., the 
first) action ; and similarly tho next, and the next.—197. 


Lpfis/cHTif, -After the section on Action pi’oducibic by impulse, he begins tho section 
on Action producible by resuKaiil energy. 

Of the first action, which is produced in an arrow, when flischarged 
from a boivstring, drawn by the volition of a person, tho arrow is the 
combinatU'c cause, volition and gravity are the efficient causes. And by 
thi.s first, action, resultant energy, called impetus, and having tho same 
substiatum, is produced. It is proved even hj'^ perception, viz., “it {i.e., 
the arrow) moves with velocity.” By that, residtant energy, action, is 
produced in that arrow ; of which the non-combinative cause is the result¬ 
ant energy, the combinative cause is the arrow', wliile the efficient cause 
is an intense form of molecular movement. In like manner, a succession 
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of actions one after anotlier is prodnced by tiie resultant energy wliicli 
continues until the arrow falls. 

Since, on an action being destroyed |)y subsequent conjunction 
produced by (the action) itself, another action is produced by resul¬ 
tant energy-', therefore a single resultant energy only is productive 
of a succession of actions; whereas, on the ground of redundancy-, it 
is not proper to assume a succession of resultant energy-, siinilaj' 
to the succession of actions. To point out this, he say-s “ similarly- the 
next, and the next,” and also uses the singular number in “ from resultant 
energy produced by that action.” In the Nyaya <loctrine, however, whicli 
admits a succession of resultant energies like the succession of actions, 
there is redundancy. The reason, again, tliat of two arrows, simultaneous¬ 
ly discharged, the impetus of the one is swift ami that of tlie other slow, 
is the swiftness and slowness of the impulse or molecular movement.—17. 

Viv^iti .—The original action itself of a discharged arrow, etc., 
destroys, at the third momertt from its own origin, its own cause, viz., 
molecular movement or impulse, given by the bow. Therefore, there 
being absence of impulse, how will other actions be produced at the fifth, 
and succeeding moments ? In view of this objection, lie states the 
aphorism. 

Falling of arrow, how caused. 

\\^\\\\<\\ 

Sariiskara-abhave, in the absence of resultant energy (or pro¬ 
pulsive energy generated by action), Gurutvat, from gravity. 

Fatanam, falling. 

18. Ill the absence of propulsive energy generated by 
action, falling (results) from gravity.—198. 

Upastoira.—But if only a single resultant energy be productive of a succession of 
ctioDS, then there would be, under no circiiinstanees whatever, a falling of the arrow, 
because of the existence of the resultant energy which is productive of action. To this 
objection, he replies ; 

Gravity, which is the cause of falling, invariably follows (the arrow), 
at every moment. That gravity, being counter-acted by resultant energy, 
could not cause the falling (of tlie arrow). Now, in the absence of the 
counter-active, the very same gravity causes falling. This is the mean-' 
ing.—18. 

Here ends the first chapter of the fifth book in 8ahkara’s Coramen- 
taiy on the Vaiifesika Aphorisms, 
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Book Fifth.—Chapter Second. 

Causes of action in Earth. 

Nodana-abhighatat, from molecular movement or impulse, 
and from impact. Samyukta*Samyogat, from conjunction with the 

conjunct. Cha, and. ^fars^tf Prithivyam, in Earth. Karmma, action. 

1. Action in Earth (results) from impulse, impact, 
and conjuntion with the conjunct.—199. 

Upaslnira.—This is the section on the examination of Action producible by impulse, 
etc. Therein he says : 

is a particular form of conjunction; conjunction, action 
produced by which does not become the cause of tlie disjunction of 
conjoint things from each other ; or, conjunction wliich does not become 
the efficient cause of Sound. That particular form of conjunction is 
called impact, which becomes the efficient cause of Sound, and action 
produced by which becomes the cause of disjunction of conjoint things 
from each other. By each of them also action is produced in Earth called 
clay. In Earth action is produced from impulse given by the foot, as 
well as from the impact of the foot. Here clay is the combinative cause; 
impulse and impact are respectively non-combinative causes; gravity, 
impetus, and volition are, so far as they are necessary, efficient causes. 
“ From conjunction with the conjunctBecause action is simultaneously 
observed in a water-pot, etc., lying on clay, when action is produced in 
that clay from impulse or from impact.—1. 

Above continued. 

Tat, that, i. e., action in Earth, Visesena, with a particular 

consequence. Adrista-karitam, caused by adristam or destiny. 

2. (If action in Earth happens) with a particular 
coiisecpience, it is caused by adrUtam.~-2{)(). 

Upo.slfHra.—But what is the non-combinative cause of earthquake, etc., which take 
place without the intervention of impulse and impact ? He gives the answer : 

‘ Tat ’ alludes to action in Earth. Action in Eai th alone, if it 
happens with a particular consequence, i.e., under the lendency (vdsand) 
of transnilgratory souls towards birth, life, and experience (bhoga), is then 
caused by adf is^tam. Therefore, the non-combinative cause of earthquake 
is conjunction of the soul, possessing adristam, of a person whose pleasure 
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or pain is produced by the earthquake; the earth is the combinative 
cause ; and adrUtnm is the efficient cause. 

C)i‘, ‘ tat’ alludes to impulse and impact. ‘ Viiiesah’ means absence. 
So that, the meaning is, action in Earth, which is produced in tlie absence 
of impulse and impact, is caused by adri^tam .—2. 

Cause of rniti. 

Apdm, of waters. Sariiyoga-abhave, in the absence of con¬ 
junction. Gurutvat, from gravity. Patanam, falling. 

3. The falling of waters, in the tibscncG of conjunc¬ 
tion, is due to gravity.—201. 

UpasMni.—Now, in the section on the examination of action combined with fluid 
(which includes li(iuid) substance, he says : 

'rite falling of waters, iti the form of a shower, is caused Iw gravity, 
which is its non-combinativo cause. It takes place in tlie absence of 
conjunctioti, i.e., cotijun<!ti(ni with the cloud. Tlierefore, absence of con¬ 
junction is the efficient catisc. This is tlie meaning.—M. 

Causes of jloiciiuj of icalcr. 

Diavatvat, from fluidity, Syandanam, flowing. 

4. Flowing (results) from Rnidity.—202. 

Upualcdrn.—Cut how is action, iiroductivc of mutual conjunction iiniongst tho drops 
of water tliomselvcs, produced V He gives the answer. 

By tlie mutual conjunction of drops of water fallen on earth, a 
large body of water, in the form of a stream, is produced. And the flowing 
or distant progression, whicli takes place in it, is produced from fluidity 
as its non-combinative cause, and from gravity as its ellicient cause, in 
water drops which are its combinative causes.—4. 

Cause of evaporation of ir.aler. 

?TT^ uvirivcii 

Nadyatl, the sun’s rays. Vayu-saicyogat, tlirougli con¬ 
junction with air. Arohanam, ascent. 

5. The suii’-s rays (cause) thf; ascent.(of water), through 
conjunction with air.—203. 

Upask'ira.—But the falling in rain, due to gravity, would bo possible, if water lying on 
earth went up. Hut how does this take place? So he says : 

The word, ‘ cause ’ (verb), is (be complement of the aphorism. The 
(rays of the sun cause the going up of-water, through conjunction with air. 
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In the Bummer, the sun’s rays, being impelled by air, cause the ascent 
of water. This is the meaning. 

Where the reading is there it should be interpreted 

as conjunction with air, related to the sun’s rays.—5- 

Cause of evaporation of water, continued. 

—Nodana-apidan^t^^b^in concussion, or being virlently 
slmken by or through the impulse. Saniyukta-samyogat, from 

conjunction with the conjunct. ^ Cha, and. 

6. (Particles of water fly upwards), by means of 
concussion with impulse, and of conjunction with the con¬ 
junct.—204. 

Upaakcim .—But how do the sun’s rays come to possess such power that they carry 
up water lying on the earth ? Hence ho says. 

Particles of water fly up, being conjoined with the sun’s rays, 
which are, in turn, conjoined with air, through concussion with the 
impulse of strong wind ; in the same way as the rays of fire, bestirred 
by air, carry up particles of water boiling in a cauldron. The word 
‘cha’ conveys the sense of ‘as.’ And here only particles of water boiling 
in a cauldron should be observed to bo the simile.—6. 

Nom: Upaskdra compares the two processes of evaporation and 
ebullition of water 

Cause of circalation of water in trees. 

lu RI vs II 

Vriksa-abhisarpanam, circulation in trees. Iti, this. 

Adrista-karitam, caused by adn^lam or destiny. 

7. The circulation (of water) in trees is caused by 
adristam. —205. 

Upastoim.—Water poured at the root, goes up in all directions, through the interior 
of a tree. Neither impulse and impact, nor the sun’s rays prevail there. Row, then, 
is it caused ? He gives the answer. 

‘ Abhisarpanarn ’ means flowing towards or all over. That takes 
place in a tree, of water poured at its root. Tt is caused by adristam, i.e., 
of those souls whose pleasure or paiu is produced by the growth of the 
leaves, branches, fruits, flowers, etc. The meaning, then, is that action 
by which water rises up and causes the growth of trees, arises from 
conjunction with the above-mentioned souls, possessing adfijtam, as.its 
non-combinative cause, and from adpi^tam, as its efficient cause, in water 
which is its combinative cause.—7. 

23 
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Cause of eondensation and dissolution of water. 

lu u i c ii 

fTTT Apam, of waters. Sanghatah, condensation, ftsfipt— Viiaya- 

nain, dissolution. '«t Cha, and, 33 f: - Tejal.i-saiiiyogat, from conjunction 

with fire. 

8. Condensation, and dissolution, of water, are dne 
to conjunction with fire.—206. 

Upafhdra .—Constitutional fluidity has been stated to be the eharaoteristio of water. 
Upward, downward, and sideward motion of such water only has been proved. The 
aqueousness of snow, hail, etc., also are proved without a dispute, since they possess 
coldness. Therefore, how do these possess condensation, l.e., hardness, and how disso¬ 
lution ? Hence he says. 

Aqueous ultimate atoms, originating a binary atomic aggregate, in 
consequence of being impeded by celestial fire, do not originate fluidity 
in these binary atomic aggregates. Snow, hail, etc., void of fluidity, are 
thus originated, in the course of binary avid other atomic aggregates, by 
constituent parts void of fluidity. Therefore hardness is observed in them. 

Such being the case, it may be asked, what proof is there that 
snow, hail, etc., are modifications of water? Accordingly it has been 
said, “ Dissolution also from conjunction with fire.” By a more powerful 
conjunction with fire, action is produced in the ultimate atoms originative 
of snow, hail, etc. Action produces disjunction. From the successive 
destruction thereby of originativ’e conjunctions follows the destruction 
of the larger compounds, snow, hail, etc. In consequence of the departure 
therefrom of conjunction with fire, which was an impediment to fluidity, 
the very same ultimate atoms originate fluidity in binary atomic aggre¬ 
gates ; whence dissolution takes place of snow, hail, etc., thus endowed 
with fluidity. Here also the subsequent ingress of a more powerful fire 
is the efficient cause.—8. 

Above continued. 

ctsT II K I S I «. II 

jpT Tatra, there, t.e., in the case of the ingress of fire into water. 
Vjsphurjjathufl, the pealing of thunder, Tingam, mark. 

9. The pealing of thunder is the mark of that.—207. 

Upaskara.—Bat wliat is tbe proof that there is subsequent ingress into water of a 
more powerful fire present in ether ? So he says; 

‘ Tatra,’ i.e., in the matter of the subsequent ingress of fire, present 
in ether, into water floating in ether, ‘ visphurjjathuh lifigam,’ i.e., the 
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pealing of thunder itself is the mark. This is the meaning. Far-reach¬ 
ing flash of lightning is clearly perceptible ; thunder which immediately 
follows it, is also really perceptible. By this it is inferred that fire 
present in ether, in the form of lightning, has entered into the cloud 
from which hailstones appear. its presence, as a condition, impedi¬ 

ment is caused to the fluidity of water-particles originative of hail¬ 
stones. 9. 

Cause of condensation of water, continued. 

H (n I ^ I ^6 II 

Vaidikam, V'edic, Derived from Veda. ^ Cha and. 

10. (There is) Vedio (proof) also.—208. 

UpasMm.—Ot this he gives yet another proof. 

The meaning is that the ingress of fire into water is proved by 
the Veda also. Thus: -- 

“ Those waters held fire in their womb, which held fire in their 
womb,” etc.—10. 

Cause of thundering. 

w<ir ii k i m i n 

Apam, of water.s. Saiiiyogat, from conjunction. 

Vibhagat, from disjunction. Cha, and. Stanayitnoh, of cloud. 

11. (Thunder-clap results) from conjunction with, 
and disjunction from, water, of the cloud.—209. 

Upaakcira .—But how is tbuiidL<riiig protlueed,since conjunction and disjunction, whioh 
are the causes of .Sound, are not observed ? Hence he says: 

“ Visphurjjathuh ” is the complement of the aphorism. Conjunction 
with, and disjunction from, water, of the cloud, by becoming efficient 
causes, produce sound, i.e., thundering, in ether as the combinative cause, 
through the conjunction of the cloud itself with ether, as the non-combi- 
native cause. Sometimes, again, conjunction with, and disjunction from, 
air, of the cloud, are the efficient causes, and conjunction of the cloud 
with ether, and its disjunction therefrom, are the non-combinative causes. 
This is collaterally mentioned in the topic of the causes of action. Or, 
since action is the leading topic here, it is indicated that, conjunction of 
the cloud and ether, or their disjunction, being the non-combinative cause 
of sound, the (efficient) cause is action produced from the impulse and 
impact of water alone—11. 
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Vivriti .—Tlmiidering takes place from tlie conjunction of water, i.e., 
from the Impact of air Avitli it, and from its disjunction from the cloud. 
Causes of eonflagration, tempest, eta. 




H I R MR II 

Pritliivl-karmmaija, by the action of Earth. T'ejah- 

kannma, action of fire, Vayu-karmma, action of air. Clia, and. 

«W»WRT»l Vj akhyatam, explained. 

12. The action of Fire, and the action of Air are 
explained by the action of Earth.—210. 

Uposknra.—It has been stated tliat conjunction with soul possessing adriftam is a 
cause of earth-quake. As there, so in the case of the action which is produced in lire which 
causes a sudden conflagration, and in air which causes a sudden agitation of trees and the 
like, conjunction with soul po.ssessiug adriftrnn is also the non-combinative cause; air 
and Are are the eoinbinativc causes ; and adriftam is the efficient cause. This Is the 
meaning. 

The [twice recurrence of the word action in the aphorism, has the 
object of indicating the action of meteors, etc.—12, 

Causes of initial action of fii'e, air, atoms, and mind. 


IM I R M R II 

Agneh, of fire. Urddhva-jvalanani, flaming upward, 

V'flyob, of air. Tiryyak, sideward, Pavanam, blowing, 

Anunflm, of atoms. ManasaJ.i, of mind. ^ Clia, and. Adyam, initial, 

first. ^4 Karmma, action. Adrista-karitani, caused by adrif'am. 


13. The initial upward flaming of fire, the initial 
sideward blowing of air, and the initial actions of atoms, 
and of mind are caused by^ adnstam. —211. 

Vpaskara.—lUe mentions other actions of Avhieh conjunction with soul possessing 
adriftam is the non-combinative cause. 

‘ Adyam’ means contemporaneous with, or existing at, the hoginning 
of creation. At that stage, impulse, impact, etc., being Jion-cxistent, con¬ 
junction with soul possessing adristam is in these cases the non-comhina- 
tive cause. The adjective, ‘ initial,’ qualifies upward flaming, and side¬ 
wardblowing, It is proper to hold that impetus is the non-combinativo 
cause of other (than ipitiaf actions of lire and air, for there being a visi¬ 
ble or known cause there is no occasion for the supposition of an invisible 
or unknown cause—13. 
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Cause of action of mind. 

^ 11 ^ I R I II 

Hasta-karmmana, by tlie action of the hand, jito* Manasah 
of mind or the internal organ, g;*4 karmma, action, S!tns!lT?ni. Vy4khyatam, 
explained. 

14. The action of mind is explained by the action of 
the hand.—212. 

UpasMra. —With reference to non-liiitial action, he says : 

Aa in the throwing tipwarcl, etc., of the pestle, the action of the hand 
has for its nori-corabinative cause conjunction with soul exercising volition, 
so the action of the mind also, for the purpose of corning into contact with 
the (external) sense receptive of the object desired, really has for its non- 
combinative cause conjunction with sou! exercising volition. Although 
mind, tln^ sense, is not directly subject to volition, still it should be observed 
that action is produced in mind by volition which can be reached by the 
nervous process by which mind travels. That the nervous process can be 
apprehended by the tactual sense-organ, however, must be admitted ; 
for, otherwise, assimilation of food, drink, etc., also will not be possible by 
volition which can be reached by the nervous process through which life 
or the vital energy travels.—14. 

Pleasure and pain are marhs of action of mind. 

II 

contact 

of soul, sense, mind, and object, Suklia-duhkhe, pleasure and pain. 

15. Pleasure and pain (result) from contact of soul, 
sense, mind, and object.—213. 

Ujxisfcnra.—But, it may be objected, there is no proof that action is produced in the 
miud. Hence he says : 

‘ Pleasure and pain ’ is indicative ; cognition, volition, etc., are to be 
understood. The universality or ubiquity of mind has been already refuted 
and its atoin-ness established. It has also been stated that the non¬ 
production of cognitions simultaneously is the mark of mind. There 
could, therefore, be no pleasure and pain at all, without the conjunction 
of mind with the respective localities of the sense.s. The meaning is tliat, 
did no action take place in mind, there could be no feeling in the form of 
“ Pleasure in my foot,” “ Pain in my head,” etc. Although all the parti¬ 
cular attributes of the soul depend upon contact of mind, yet pleasure 
and pain are (alone expressly) mentioned, because, on account of their 
intensity, they are very manifest.—15, 


V. I I 

Atma-indriya-manah-artlia-.sannikarsai, from 
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Yoga deserihed. 

11 ^ I H I H H 

fat-andiambhah, non-origination of that, t.g., pleasure and pain, 
or action of mind. Atmasthe, steady in the soul, Manasi,mind being, 

^arirasya, of body, i.e,, of the embodied soul. 5:^r»Trf: du^kha-abhavah, 
non-existence of pain. Sff: Sah, that. %iT! Vogah, yoga, communion. 

16. Non-origination of that (follows) on the mind be¬ 
coming steady in the soul; (after it, there is) non-existence 
of pain in the embodied soul. (This is) that yoya. — 214. 

Upaskara. —Well, if the mind is so fickle or restless, then there being no inhibition 
or restraint of the internal organ there can be no yoga, ov communion, and without ynga 
there can be no intuitive knowledge of the soul, and witliout it, there can be no mofcjn 
or salvation. Therefore, the undertaking of this treatise is futile. Tn anticipation of 
this objection, he says : 

When the mind of an indifferent who has come to believe in the 
vanity of all objects of enjoyment, comes to stay only in the soul, at that 
stage, owing to tbe absence of volition corresponding to its action, action 
is not produced in the mind which then becomes comparatively steady. 
It is this (state) which is (called) j/o^a, since the characteristic of yoga is 
the inhibition or restraint of the internal organ, eliittam. 

‘ Tat-anarambha h’ means non-origination of action of mind. Or, by 
the word, ‘ tat," ‘ that,’ only pleasure and pain are denoted, being in tbe 
context. ‘ Duhkha-abhSvah ’: Being the means of the non-existence of 
pain. Yoga itself is (spoken of as) non-existence of pain, as is the expres¬ 
sion “ Food is life.” Or, it is a relative compound word meaning where 
there is non-existence of pain. ‘ Sarirasya ’ means the soul as limited or 
determined by the body, ‘ Sah yogah’ : here the word, ‘ that,’ refers to a 
universally known object, (the meaning being) this is that Yoga. 

Or, by the word, ‘ atmn,’ life is here denoted by transference, since 
soul is Inferred by life. So that, by action in the nervous process which 
is the channel of the life-breath, action of the life-breath, (respiration), 
is also produced. Or, the action of the life-breath has, for its non-comhlna- 
tive cause, conjunction of the life-breath with soul exercising volition the 
source of vitality. And volition, which is the source of vitality, is super¬ 
sensible, and has to be inferred by the movement of the life-breath. Other¬ 
wise, how can there be inspiration and expiiation of air, even in the 
state of deep sleep ? This is the import.—16. 
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Vivriti. —‘ Atmasthe maaasi,’ i.e., when, quitting the senses, etc., 
in virtue of the aix-iiinbed Voga, mind abides in the soul alone, then, 

‘ tat-anarambhah,’ i.e., ‘ anarambhah ’ or non-production of action of 
mind. The mind then becomes fixed or steady. In this state, ‘ Sarirasya 
duhkha-abliavah,’ i.e., pain in relation to the body is not produced. 

‘ Sah,’ i.e., conjunction of mind, resiling from the outside, with soul, 
is called Voga. 

The following verses of the Skandapurdvani also prove the same 
thing ; 


srstri^iT?'^ i 

iTT^rri^TriT il 

“So also, {i.e. restless) is Chitta, [i.e., the.internal organ), smitten 
with air. Therefore, do not trust it. Accordingly, restrain air, for the 
purpose of steadiness of Chitta, For the purpose of restraining air, 
practise Yoga, of which there are six ahgae or limbs. Fosture, Regula¬ 
tion of breath. Abstraction or Inhibition of the senses. Concentration of 
mind. Meditation, and Absorption,—those are the six afigas or limbs of 
Yoga or communion.” 

Therefore, there being cessation of false knowledge, etc., brought 
about by the manifestation of intuitive knowledge of soul, after the 
attainment of Fo^a, final emancipation remains unimpeded. Conse¬ 
quently a system of thinking about things (like Kandda Siltras^ is not 
fruitless. This is the import. 

Other action,i of mind, eta. independent of volition, and depetident on adfi^am. 

X \ R w 


Apasarpanara, going out, egress. 3«rtr^~Upasarpanam, 
coming into, ingress. ^f%5T>ftrrtrat*Tr!—A^ita-pita-sariiyogah, conjunctions 
of what is eaten and drunk. ginajfjTRtijfrnT!—Karyya-antara-sarhyoga|», 
conjunctions of other effects or products, ■q’ Cha and, Adrisfa- 

karitani caused by adriplam. 

17. Egress and ingress (of life and mind, from and 
into, body), conjunctions (t.e., assimilation) of food and drink, 
and conjunctions of other products,—these are caused by 
adristam. —215. 
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Upctskdni. —But, if volition were the efficient cause of the action of life and mind, 
then, when life and mind go out from the body, in the state of death, and, on the produc¬ 
tion of another body, re-enter into it, there being no volition, both these actions would be 
impossible. How, again, can be produced action, productive of conjunction of even what 
is eaten and drunk, i.e., food and drink, which conjunction is the cause of the growth 
of the body and its limbs, as well as action which causes conjunction and disjunction 
during life within the womb ? In anticipation of this objection, ho says : 

Here the neuter gender in the word ‘ adrista-kSriti'lni ’ is according 
to the rule that a word of the neuter gender, iippearing together with a 
word of another gender, may optionally entail neuter gender in both. 
The word, ‘ Saihyoga,’ again, secondarily denotes action which is its 
cause. ‘ Apasarpanam,’ i.e., the going out of life and mind from the 
body alone, on the w’earing away of action which originated the body; 

‘ Upasarpanath,’i.e., the entrance of life and mind into another body as 
it is produced ; action which is the cause of the conjunction (i.e., assimi¬ 
lation) of food, drink, etc.; and action which is the cailseof the conjunction 
(f.e.,‘pulsation, etc.) of afiiother product, i.e., tlie foetus ; -all these have 
as their non-corahiuatlve cause conjunction with soul possessing adri?tam. 
The word, ‘ iti,’ implies that the actions of the humours and excreta 
of the body are also caused by conjunction with soul possessing adriftam, 
as their non-combinative cause.—17. 

Viv^iti. —He mentions other actions dependent on adriftam : 

‘ Apasarpanarh,’ i.e., egress of mind from the body at death ; ‘Upa- 
sarpanam,’ i.e., the ingress of mind into another body when it is 
produced ; action from which conjunctions of what is eaten and drunk, 
i.e., food and water, are produced ; action from which conjunctions of 
other effects, i.e., the senses and life, with the body, are produced ; — 
all these are caused by conjunction with soul possessing adristam, as the 
non-combinative cause. 

Moksa described. 

5Rnfn% ii k i i tc ii 

Tat*abhave, in the non-existence of that, i.e., the causal body, or 
potential body, or the subtle body of impressions and tendencies, acquired 
during life, wliich becomes the cause of re-birth, and in re-birth, becomes 
encased, as it were, in the gross, physical body. ?r^inikTr^! Samyoga-abhavah, 
non-existence of conjunction, i.e., with the existing physical body, 
A-pradurbhavali, non-re-appearance, or noh-re-birth. n Cha, and. 
Moksah, salvation, Mok^a. 

18. Moksa consists in the non-existence of conjnnc* 
tion with the body, when there is, at the the same time, no 
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potential body existing, and consequently, re-birth cannot 
take place.—216. 

Vpaskura. —But, it may be urged, if the production of another body were necessary, 
how would there be Mok^i ? Hence he says: 

Here the idea is as follows; The power of Fo^a produces intui¬ 
tive knowledge of the self; false knowledge, attended with desire, is there¬ 
by annihilated ; consequently, attraction, aversion, stupidity or irration¬ 
ality or spiritual blindness {moha), and otlier faults due to it, disappear ; 
then inclination or activity goe.s away ; birtli, due to it, therefore, does 
not take place ; and, couse(|uently, pain, bound up with birth, also 
vanishes away. This, then, is the nature of things. Now, in virtue of 
the poAver born of yoga, a yogin, considering the entire mass of virtues 
and vices, or merits and demerits, which are the uncommon or particular 
causes of pleasure and pain to be enjoyed, at particular places and times, 
in the bodies of a horse, an elephant, a serpent, a bird, etc., in accordance 
Avith those merits and demerits, and then going through tliose several 
forms of physical existence, thereby AA'ears aAvoy or exhausts his pre¬ 
viously produced merits and demerits by experiencing them. His faults 
being thus neutralised, Avhen other merits and demerits are not produced, 
and when there is in consequence no production of another future or 
potential body, at that time, it is the non-existence of conjunction, Avhich 
then exists, with the former body, that is (called) moksa. ‘ Tat-abhave’ 
means in the absence of conjunction, in the non-production of a future 
body. 

To meet the objection that this state is common to all at praZoi/o, 
or periodical dissolution of creation, he adds ‘ apradurbhavah’. The 
meaning is, after Avhich manifestation of body, etc., does not again 
take place. ‘ Sah moksahthat is. anhilation of pain, which results in 
that state, is Mokm. — 18 . 

Vivriti.--It may be objected that the stream of bodies being without 
beginning and without end, the impossibility of emancipation is also the 
same. Hence he says : 

‘ Tat-ablu'ive,’ i.e., in the absence of adpislam, that is to say, where 
future adristam is exhausted by intuitive knowledge of self, and existing 
adfi^tam, by experience, hhoga ; ‘ sam.yoga-abha\mh,’ i.e., a severance takes, 
place from connection Avith the stream or succession of bodies ; following 
it, is ‘ apradurbhavah; i.e., non-production of pain, since the causes, 
viz., body and adristam, do not exist. It is then and there that emanci¬ 
pation becomes possible. Therefore, emancipation is not chimerical, like 
the horns of a hare. This is the import. 

24 
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Darkness is non-existence. 

II I :< I ? 5, H 

Dravya-guna-karinma-nispatti-vaidliarmiiiyat, be¬ 
cause of differecce in production from Substance, Attribute, and Action. 
Abhavah, non-being, non-existence. ?pTi Tamah, darkness. 

19. Darkness is non-existence, because it is different 
in its production from Substance, Attribute, and Action.— 
217. 

Upciskdra ,—It mii,v be objected:—I’he action of a sub.staiice i.s observed also in 
darkness, there lieiiig the perception, “ The shadow moves." Here there is no volition, 
no impulse or impact, no gravity or flnulity, no ro.snltiint c-iiorgy. Tliorofore, another 
efficient caii.se should be eiinmerabeil; l>ut it does not fall within observation. Accordingly 
he says: 

By this aphorism, the determination or delimitation that substances 
are nine only, also becomes establislied. 

Now, the production of substance is dependent upon substances 
possessing touch; but in darkness, touch is not felt. It cannot be that 
touch is only undeveloped here; for development of tonch is essential 
to development of colour. 

Objection. —This is the rule in case of Earth, whereas tlarkiiess is 
the tenth substance. 

Ansiver. —It is not. For no other substance is substratum of blue 
colour, and gravity is inseparable from blue colour, as also are taste and 
smell. 

Objection.--Afi sound is the only distinguishing attiibntc of Ether, 
so also will blue colour be the only distinguishing attribute of darkness. 

Answer .—It is not so, as there is contradiction to its visibility. For, 
if darkness were something possessing blue colour, or were it blue colour 
itself, then it would not be perceived by tlie eye without the help of 
external light.—19. 

Above contivned. 

ii ^ u 

Tejasah, of light, 55 ?IT?hO!I Dravya-antarena, by another substance. 
Wr*rO!ITll Avaranat, because of obscuration. ^ Clia, and also. 

20. (Darkness is non-existence), also because (it is 
produced) from the obscuration of light by another subs¬ 
tance.^—218. 

Upatkara .— WUat, then, causes the perception of motion (in darkneiss) ? He gives 
the answer; 
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Liglit being obscured by another moving substance, non-existence 
of light is not observed in the places falling behind, and is observed in 
the places lying before. It is from this resemblance of the non-existence 
of light to the moving substance, that motion is mistaken in it, but not 
that motion is real in it. This is the meaning, the perception appearing 
so {i.e., erroneous) from agreement and difference. (That is, whenever 
a body in motion obscures light, the shadow caused thereby also moves; 
and where the obscuring body is not in motion, tlie shadow also does not 
move). 

Darkness, (then), is non-existence of every trace of light possessing 
developed or appreciable colour.—20 

Space, Time, Ether, and Soul are void of action. 

Dik-kalau, space and tiaie. %rrw?r Akasarh, ether. ^ Cha, and 
also, Kriyavat-vaidharmmyat, because of difference from that 

which possesses activity. NiskriySni, inactive. 

21. Space, Time, and also Ether are inactive, because 
of their difference from that which possesses activity.—219. 

Upankclm :—Having thus finished the pai-enthetical section on darkness, in two aphor¬ 
isms, he begins the section on VQtdnoss of action: 

The word ‘ Cha ’ brings in the soul. Difference from that which 
possesses activity lies in the imponderableness or incorporiety of space, 
etc,, for activity always accompanies corporeity or form.—21. 

Action, Attribute, Oenus, Species, and Gomhination are void of action, 

sgremiit: ii vt i ^ i stst n 

Etena, by this. Karramdiji, actions, gijjr: Gupah, attributes. 

Cha, and. s^nsWrir: Vyakhyatah, explained. 

22. By this, Actions and Attributes are explained (as 
inactive).—220. 

Upaslalra .—He points out the inactivity of actions and attributes : 

‘ Etena ’ means by dilfereiice from that which possesses activity. 
Dilference from that which possesses activity, iii other words, incorporeity 
or iinponderablene.ss, belongs to attribute and action. They are, therefore, 
explained to be inactive. 22. 

Vivriti. —The word ‘ Cha ’ implies Genus, etc. 

Gomhination has no beginning, and so is independent of actions. 

f^n^: ii y. i r i ii 
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Niskriyanari), of the inactive. Samavayali, combination. 

Kaimmabhyali, from actions, Nisiddhah, excluded, beyond, inde¬ 

pendent. 

23. (The relation) of the inactive (i.c., Attribute and 
Action), (to Substance), is (Combination, (which is) indepen¬ 
dent of actions.—221. 

UjMskdra .—It may bo urged :--lf attribute and action are inactive, how then can 
there be relation of substance with them ? Connection by conjunction may be possible ; 
but that is dependent upon action. Hence he says : 

It is ooinbinatioii wliich is the relation of attributes and actions 
(to substance). It is excluded from actions. The meaning is tliat this 
relation, i. e. combination, has no production even, and that its dependency 
upon action, therefore, remains at a long distance. 23. 

Attributes are non-eombinalive causes. 

gurr: u x i st i ii 

Karanath, cause, 5 Tu, however, A-samavayinah, non- 

combinative. Gunafi, attributes. 

24. Attributes are, however, non-combinative cau¬ 
ses,— 222. 

It 

UpasMra It may bo objected : If attributes, being imponderable, are not the cora- 
blnativo (‘..ausoM of action, then how aro attributes and actions produced by nttribute.s ? 
For causality, save and except in the form of combinative causality, is not possible. To 
meet this objection, he says ; , 

Attributes are non-combinative causes but not combinative causes 
also, whereby they miglit be receptacles or fields of action. And that 
non-combiuativc causality arises, in some cases, from oomhination in the 
same object with the effect, as that of the conjunction of soul and mind 
in the particular attributes of the soul, and of conjuiieiion, disjuiictioii, 
and sound in sound, and, in other cases, from combination in the same 
object with tlie cause, as that of the colour, etc., of potsherds, etc., in the 
colour, etc., of the water-pot, etc.—24. 

Vivi^ti. —Tlie use of ‘ cause ’ instead of causes, is aphoristic. 

Space is a non-combinative cause. 

n I I :iV( U 

Gunaiti, by attributes, Dik, space. 6 *tnWT?tT Vyakhyatalj, ex¬ 
plained. 

25. Space is explained by Attributes.—223. 
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UpasMi'd.—It may be objected Action is produced here. Action is produced now. 
On the strength of such perceptions, Space and Time also are surely combinative causes of 
action. How, otherwise, could they be assigned as the seat of action in these eases ? 
Accordingly he says : 

The meaning is that as gravity, and other attributes, being im¬ 
ponderable, are not tlie combinative cause of action, so space also, being 
imponderable, is not the combinative cause of action. As to being the 
seat or receptacle, however, it can arise even without combinative causal¬ 
ity, as in “ cotton-seeds in a bowl,” “curd in a bowl,” “ the roaring of a 
lion in the forest,” and other instances.—25. 

Time is an efficient cause. 

U V, i I U 

jrpSpt Karanena, by cause, *>., by way of efficient causality. gnWJ 
Kalab, Time. 

26. By way of efficient causality, (the reference of 
action to Time as its seat, being explained), Time (is ex¬ 
plained to be inactive, so far as combinative causality is con¬ 
cerned).—224. 

Upaskcira.—With the same ebjeot as already stated, he says : 

The syntactical connection of the aphorism is with “ e.xplained to 
be inactive,”—corresponding words in the preceding-aphorism, with ne¬ 
cessary changes. The use of ‘ Karanena, ’ instead of ‘ nimittakaranena,’ 
is an instance of denoting an object principally as an existence, (i.e., 
without quhlification). The meaning, therefore, is that Time, being the 
efficient cause, is only the seat of action, but is not its combinative cause-. 
-26. 

Here ends the second chapter of the fifth book in the Commentary 
of Safikara upon the Vai^esika Aphorisms. 

Book Sixth — Chapter First. 

The Veda is a work of intelligence, and therefore, authoritative. 

II i 1111II 

Buddhi-pQrvva, preceded by understanding. Vakya- 

Kritih, composition of sentences. Vede, in the Veda, 

,1. In the Veda the composition of sentences has been 
preceded by understanding.—225. 

Upaskdra. —The subject of the sixth book is the examination of dharma, virtue or 
merit, and udharma, vice or demerit, which are the root causes of transmigration. Dharma 
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and adharma, again, have to be supposed on the strength of such precepts and prohibitions 
as “Lethim who desires heaven, perform sacriflces," “Let him not eat tobacco,” etc., and 
their existence depends upon the authoritativeness of these preceptive and prohibitive 
texts. And that autlioritativeness can be possible or arise from the speaker's previously 
possessing the attribute characterised as knowledge of the accurate meaning of the sen¬ 
tences ; since authoritativeness per se is excluded. Hence the author, in the first place, 
commences the demonstration of the attribute which clothes the Veda with autlioritative- 
ness. 

‘ Vnkya-kritih, ’ i.e., composition of senteiices, is ‘ buddlii-purvva,’ 
i.e., preceded by the speaker’s knowledge of the accurate meaning of the 
sentences, because it is composition of sentences, like composition by 
ourselves and otbers of sucb sentences as “ There lie five fruits on the 
bank of the river.’ 

‘ In the Veda ’ means in the aggregate of sentences. Here the com¬ 
position of aggregated sentences is the pafea (r.e., the subject of the con¬ 
clusion). It cannot be otlierwise established (as autlioritative), namely by 
the characteristic of being preceded by the understanding of ourselves and 
others ; for, in sucli instances as “ Let him wlio desires heaven, perform 
sacrifices,” the fact that performance of sacrifices is a means of attaining 
the desired object, or that securing heaven is an ellect, is beyond the reach 
of our and others’ understanding. It is, therefore, proved that the Veda, 
as an effect, has for its antecedent an Absolute or Independent Person. 
And the characteristic of the Veda is that, while the subject of its mean¬ 
ing is not certain knowledge produced by proof other than the proof sup¬ 
plied by words and all that which depends upon them, it is word of 
which the proof or authority is not produced by knowledge of the mean¬ 
ing of sentences produced by words.—1. 

Yivriti. —By this aphorism, the doctrine of Mimamsa philosophy, 
that word is eternal, is refuted. 

The Veda is a work of intelligence, and therefore, authoritative, continued. 

sTT^ IK n RII 

Brahmane, in the portion of Veda, so called, Samjiia-Karma, 

attribution or distribution of names, Siddhi-lifigaih, mark of know¬ 

ledge of things named, or of the conclusion that the Veda is an intelligent 
production. 

2, The distribution of names in the Brahmana (por¬ 
tion of the Veda) is a mark of knowledge, (on the part of the 
framer of the names), of the things named (therein).—226. 

Upaskdra.—Be shows in another manner that the sentences of the Veda have been 
preceded by understanding: 
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Here ‘ Brahmanadi ’ denotes a particular portion of the Veda. 

‘ Saihjna-Karinma,’ i.e., the distribution of names, which appears there, 
points to understanding on the part of the framer of the names, as in the 
worhl the distribution of such names as Long-ear, Long-nose, I^ong-neck, 
does — 2. 

The Veda is a work of intelligence, and therefore, authoritative, eontinued. 

11 ^ I ^ I ^ U 

Buddhi-purvvali, preceded by understanding. Dadalih, gives, 

to give, gift. 

3. (Precepts enjoining) gift (are) preceded by under¬ 
standing.—227. 

Upaakara,-~lIo mentions another form of proof: 

The injunction of gift Cas a source of dharrna), which has been estab¬ 
lished in such text as “ Let him wlro desires heaven, give a cow,” lias been 
made from the knowledge that it is the means of attaining the object de¬ 
sired. The conjugated form, ‘ dad.ttih,’ gives, tropically denotes ‘ gift ’ 
which is tlie meaning of the root ‘ to give.’—3. 

A hove continued- 

mr [\ ^ i u ^ u 

Tatha, so, the same, Pratigrahah acceptance. 

4, The same is acceptance (of a gift.)—228. 

l/pas/cdrn.—He gives yot another proof : 

Texts of the Veda, enjoining acceptance of gifts, are also preceded 
by understanding. The word, ” pratigrahah” indicates a Vedic text of 
which it is the subject Thus, texts of the Veda, enjoining accejitance of 
land, etc., imply its efficacy to the welfare of the acceptor. Texts of the 
Veda, of which the subject-matter is the acceptance of the skin of a black- 
and-white antelope, point out or bring to light its efficacy towards 
that which is not desired by the acceptor. And efficacy towards the 
desired and efficacy towards the undesired, or potencies for good and for 
evil, cannot, in these cases, appropriately fall within tlie cognizance of 
the understanding of persons later born.—4. 

Vivriti. —Although all these have been already explained by the 
first aphorism, still this much undertaking is for the purpose of pointing 
out some of tlie dharmas or duties. 

Attributes of one soul do not produce effects in another soul: he 

reaps, who sows. 
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Atma-antara-gunAnani, of the attributes of one soul, 
Atma-antare, in another soul. A-karanatvat, because there is no 

causality. 

5. [“Result (of action) indicated by the IS^sastra, (accrues) 
to the ])erformei’”], because there is no causality of the attri¬ 
butes of one soul in (the attributes of) another soul.—229. 

Upnskdra .— Now, in .ju.stilicatiou ot the ;ipliori.siii of Jainiiiii, “ Kesult (of action), 
indicated by the ■' astria, (accrues' to the |iert'orunT, " (I'flrva-MimaiTisi .Sutrani) he says : 

I3ccanse the attributes of one soul, e.<j., nioi its and denievits arising 
from sacrifice, slaughter, etc., are not causes of tlie attributes, in the shape 
of pleasure and pain, of anotlier soul. This being the case, pleasure and 
pain are produced by dliarnia and adharma appertaining to each indivi¬ 
dual soul, and not by dharina and adharma existing in diflerent substrata. 
Otherwise, the fruits of sacrifice, slaughter, etc., will accrue to him by 
■whom these were not performed, and hence, loss of the fruits of acts done, 
and acquisition of the fruits of acts not done will be the result. 

Objection. —'I'licre is no such universal rule, since there is a violation 
of it in the sacrifice for the birth of a son, sacrifice in favour of the 
departed ancestor.s, etc. Thus, it is heard that the fruits of Sraddha or 
performance of obsequies, etc., performed by the son, accrue to the 
departed ancestor; it is also heard that the fruit of the sacrifice for the 
birth of a son, performed by the father, accrues to the son. Nor can there 
be nothing but co-existence of the performance and its fruit in the same 
subject, the agent-enjoyer, by means of the fruit accruing to the son and 
the departed ancestor; in the one case, the Srdddha being intended as the 
means of enabling the departed ancestor to participate in the enjoyments 
of heaven, and, in the other case, the sacrifice being intended as the 
means of securing the birth of a vigorous son. 

Anairer. —This view cannot bo maintained, since, it conflicts 'W’ith 
the Veda ; for, it is heard that the fruit is only the satisfaction, etc., of 
the depai ted ancestor, and the vigorousness, etc., of the son, the sup¬ 
position of any other fruit being precluded by redundancy. 

Objection. —Let then apurvarii or adri^tam accrue to the agent as 
the fruit, while heaven accrues to the departed ancestor. 

Answer. —It cannot be so, since activity must uniformly co-exist in 
the same subject with the fruit. Otherwise, immediately after the per¬ 
formance of the Sraddha, the son being freed from his obligation, heaven 
will not accrue to the departed ancestor. 

Objection. cannot be said that it “ will not accrue, ” since it is 
the same in the other way, for, wdien the departed ancestor is liberated 
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(i.e. freed from the bonds of all enjoyment and snlfering whatever), then 
no such fruit will issue from the Sraddha, however perfect it may be in 
all its parts. But this is not the ease. For, the declaration that “ Result 
(of actioii'i, indicated by the f^astra, (accrues) to the performer, ” being a 
general )-ule, admits of exception, in the pre.sence of a strong contradic¬ 
tion, and. In the matter in hand, it is tlie tradition of the fruit accruing 
to the departed ancestor and the son, which is the contradiction. This 
being sti, there is proving too much. 

Arrsarer.— Not so, for, the corresponding texts of the Veda them¬ 
selves prevent any such too much proving. 

Ohjealion — In the case of the greatest gifts (mahdddnam, a technical 
term wliich denotes sixteen kinds of specially meritorious gift), heaven 
only is the certain fruit, and in the name of whomsoever person they 
are performed, the fruit they produce, accrues to that person. 

Answer.—This is an absurd argument. For, here there being no 
contradiction to the general observation, the general observation accom¬ 
panied with the absence of contradiction or exceptional instance, becomes 
the rule, and hence, it would not follow that kings and such other persons 
need observe fast, etc-, for observance of such and such acts would be 
possible for them by means of other persons, with the intention or prayer 
that the fruit of those acts may accrue tn the former. Moreover, it is the 
rule, that the thorough performance of the duties of a householder produces 
fruit in the form of attainment of the world of BraTjtma, and tlnrs the de¬ 
claration in general terms has been made with the object of showing that 
fruit accrues to each individual agent. 

Tlie writer of the however, says : “ Result (of action), iudi- 

cated by the Sasira,” etc., is really-a rule witliout au exception. On the 
other hand, the fruit which accrues to the departed ancestor, etc., results 
from the influence of benedictory mantras pronounced by Brahtnanas 
entertaineil at the Sraddha, etc., the mantras in question being in the 
case of sacrifice for the departed ancestor, “ May thy pitris or departed 
ancestors have their objects fulfilled,” and, in the case ol‘ sacrifice fertile 
son, “ May a son be horn unto thee, who will be vigorous, beautiful as the 
moon, and the feeder of all, ” in the same way as neutralization of the 
effect of poison on the body of a person bitten by a snake, is produced 
from the recitation of mantras or incantations by foresters.—5 

Vivriti .—“Result (of action), indicated the Sastra, faccrues) to 
the performer,”—this aphorism of the system of Jaimini should be supplied 
25 
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at the end of the present apliorisin ; for otherwise, the ablative in it will 
remain unconnected. 

Entertainment of impure Brdlimunas at a Sedddha is nseless. 

rT^lsvrN^ ^ II ^ I U ^ n 

I'at, that, i.e., the fruit of benediction, Dusta-bhojane, (Si addha) 

in which impure (Brahmana.s) are entertained, Na, not Vudyate, exists, 

accrues. 

n. That does not exist whevo the impure are enter¬ 
tained.—230. 


UjKishdrn. —Those fruits accrue froni the lieiiedictioii of Bralimaiias who have been 
satisflod -with the cntcrtaiiinient, and who are not wicked, in other words, whose conduct 
is in accordance with the fiVistiu, but noi, from the l)enedictimi of tlie wicked who have 
been excluded from tlic category of recipients, c.(/., an illegitimate son born during wed¬ 
lock, an illegitimate son born after tbo death of the hirsband, etc. This is what he says 
here ; 

‘ Tat ’ alludes to the fruit of benediotion. The meaning is that where 
at a Srdddha (i.e., the observance of obserpiial rites) evil or impure 
Brahmanas are entertained there the fruit of benediediou does not accrue 

• y 

to the departed ancestor, or the inoaniug is thi.s that the frnit of the 
Srdddha itself does not accrue tn the departed ancestor, — fi, 

Tmptjre explained. 

lU 1^ IV3II 

dustaiii wickedness, impurity, hiihsayam, in killing. 

7. Impurity (lies) in killing.—231. 


UpasMnt .—Who are they that arc called impure? Accordingly he states the 
characteristic of the impure. 

Here ‘ hiinsuyam ’ is indicative of all prohibited acts whatever. 
The meaning, therefore, is that a person, given to or occupied in a pro¬ 
hibited act, shoidd be known as impure.—7. 


Association witJi the impure is sinful. 

^ II s I ? I c II 

Tasya, his, of the wicked or impure Brahmana. —Sa- 

mabhivyaharatah, from companionship or association. ^ 1 ^:—Do.sali, vice, 
demerit, adharma, 

8. Demerit results from association with him.—232. 


Upaakura.—He says that not only non-existence of fruit accrues from entertaining 
an impure Brahmana invited at a ISraddha, but sin also accrues. 
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The meaning is that ‘ dosah,’ i.e., sin, accrues, ‘ Saraabhivyaha- 
ratah,’ i.e., from association, charactei'ised as eating in the same row, 
sleeping in company, reading in company, ete., with a Brahmana engaged 
in forbidden acts.^—8. 

Entertainment of a pure Brahmaiy,a is not sinful. 

H iK 111 s. u 

rft^-Tat, that, t.e., sin Aduste, in the case of (entertaining) one 

who is not impure. Na, not. — Vidyate, exists, accrues, 

9. This does not accrue in the case of (entertaining) 
one who is not impure.—232. 

Upas/tttm.—r)oo.s tliea ain accrue also from association svitU one who is not impure? 
He says. No. 

The meaning is that ‘tat,’ i.e., sin, ‘ na \ndyate,’ i.e., does not accrue, 
where a Brahmana, whose conduct is in accordance with the precepts and 
prohibitions of the Schtra, is entertained at a Srdddha.—d. 

Preference should he given to worthy recipients afterwards, 

iKi u 

5?li Punah, again, afterwards, Vi^iste, in or to a superior, or 

a qualified or worthy person, ie., recipient. gfRTi Pravrittih, inclination, 
attention, preference. 

10. Preference (should be given), to a worthy I'eci- 
pient (who is available) afterwards.—234. 

VpasMra ,—It may be asked, what should the rule of conduct be in a case where 
worthy recipients being not available, unworthy ones are at flrat invited, but gradually 
worthy recipients become available. To this ho replies : 

At a Srdddha, or where gifts have to be received, if qualified persons, 
i.e., those who do not transgress the rules of the Sdsti'a in their conduct, 
are obtained, then one should entertain them only, leaving aside the 
censurable ones, although invited. The rule, “ One sliould not reject 
persons invited,” refers to worthy recipients only. One should, however, 
gratify (sensurable persons, who have been invited, by giving money, 
etc.—10, 

Vivriti —But what is to be done where Srdddha, etc., have been 
performed through the services of an impure Brahmana ? He gives the 
reply: 

Attention should be given again to the thing of quality, i.e., the 
re-performance of the Srdddha, etc., by a pure Brahmana, etc. The 
Srdddha, previously performed, is all useless. This is the import. 
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Equalg or inferiors, if 'pure, should be accepted as guests or recipients. 

III,I? 11? H 

Same, in or to an equal. Hine, in or to an inferior, ^ Va, or. 

Pravrittih, inclination ,attention, preference. 

11. Preference (should be given) to an equal, or to an 
inferior, (if he is free from impurity or fault).—235. 

UpuBlcdra ,—He lays down the rule of conduct where, at a Si’dddlui, distribution of 
gifts, etc., recipients superior to the agent liimself, are not obtained : 

The meaning is that at a Srdddha, charity, etc., attention or prefer¬ 
ence should be given to a recipient, free from fault, who is equal, i.e., 
like oneself, or inferior, i.e., less tlnan oneself, in point of merit, etc., 
because happiness accrues, to the departed ancestor, from blessings pro¬ 
nounced by them only. Tlie import is that persons prohibited are by all 
means to be rejected, but not the pure, whether they be eqnals or infe¬ 
riors.—11. 

Reception of gift is also a source of dharma, or, .stealing is 'iiot sinful, in 

certain circumstances. 

5*nw- 

II11 ? I ? ^ II 

Etena, by this. Hina-sama-vi^ista-tlharmmike' 

hhyah, from inferior, equal, superior virtuous persons. Parasva-ada- 

nam, reception of property. VySkhyatam, explained. 

12. By this is explained reception of property from 
virtuous persons who are inferior, equal, or superior (to one¬ 
self).—236. 

UposMrn.—Having described the production of dliarma by the meritorious character 
of [the.donation at a Srdddha or charity, ho extends production of dliarma from reception 
also of a similar nature ; 

The excellence of dharma is in the order of its mention. The mean¬ 
ing is 'that dharma accjues from the reception of a gift of land, etc., from 
a virtuous person, whetlier lie be inferior, equal, or superior to oneself. 

‘ Parasvfi.dfinam ’ means reception of property from another. 

The writer of the yriftt, however, says: “‘Parasv4danara,’ f.e., the 
taking of another’s property, by theft, etc., is explained. Thus, according 
to the Sruti, 5»T?RDRi; to 

save himself or his family, suffering from starvation, a man may steal 
the food of a ^ffdra, when he has not obtained food for seven days. 
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Si milarly, when he has not obtained food for ten days, or when he has not 
obtained food for fifteen days, or when life is in danger, to steal food 
from aVaiffya, a Ksatriya, or a Bralimana respectively, does not tend to 
adharma or sin.”—12. 

Killing in not sinful in certain eircumstanees. 

9im: II i 111 u " 

{fJTT Tatha, likewise. Virflddhanam, of those who stand in the 

way. 5qT*T-' Tyagah, the making away with. 

13. Likewise the making away with those who stand 
in the way, (is justified).—237. 

epaafedro.—Not only is the taking of another’s property, when life is in danger, 
not forbidden, but in sucli circumstances those who do not give anything to take away, 
should even be put to death. By all this there is no loss of dluirmii, or appearance or 
production of aJIuirma. This is what he says ; 

The meaning is that they are to be put to death who act in the con- 
trai'y manner, (i.e., who play the enemy), in snch circumstances. So it 
has been said : 

^ ^ I 

ii 

“ Let a man .save his poor self by whatsoever deed, mild or cruel. 
When he is able, lot him practise dharma or righteousness.”—13. 

Vivriti. —He points out that certain censurable deeds also do not 
produce sin : 

The moaning is that the killing of those who are about to take one’s 
life, is likewise not forbidden, according to the saying “ Let one kill an 
aggressive felon without a second thought.” 

Note. —The author of the Upaskara gives up his own ^context, and 
here follows the Vritti quoted by him under the preceding aphorism. 

Above continued. 

^ IK m 

^ Htne, in an inferior, Pare, in another, stht: Tydgah, making away 
with, killing. 

14. Making away with another (is not sinful), if (he 
is) inferior (to oneself).—238. 

Vpaskum .—But is the making away with another to be resorted to without any dis¬ 
tinction whatever ? He says, No ; 

If another who does not give anything to take away, is inferior to 
oneself, he, the Sudra, or the like, may be put to death.— 14. 

Vivriti. —‘ Para ’ means an enemy, (and not one who does not give 
anything to take away). 
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Killing is not sinful in certain circumstances, continued. 

^ ^ n i I U ^ ^ U 

Same, in tlie case of an equal. ?fi?»T5*lT*T.' Atma-tyagal), self-abandon¬ 
ment. Suicide, q?:5*tJ¥T: Para-tyagahf destruction of another. ^ Va, or. 

15. In the case of an equal, either suicide or destruc¬ 
tion of the other (may he resorted to).—239. 

Upaskiira ,—Witli reference to an equal, he saya ; 

Where it is a Brahmana, equal to oneself, who l)econies the adversary, 
then destruction of oneself only by starvation, etc,, is to be committed. 
Or, if there appear no other means of preserving oneself or one’s family, 
and the opponent be an efpial, he is to be then made away with.—1.5. 

Above continued. 

II ^ m U n 

Vi^iste, in the case of a superior. ?rn»T?fT*T: Atma-tyagali self-des¬ 
truction. 

16. In the case of a snperior, self-destruction (is to 
he committed).—240. 

UjxisJcfira.— It, then, a person, superior to oneself, become the adversary, should he 
even be put to death ? Ho says, No : 

In the case of a person, superior to oneself, i.e., excellent by the 
study of the Veda, etc., becoming the opponent, destruction of oneself 
only is lawful. The meaning is that even when life is in danger, a man 
may design only his own death, but must not slay a BrAhinana. 

‘ Tti ’ indicates the end of the chapter.— 10. 

Here ends the first chapter of the sixth book in the Commentary 
of ^ahkara upon the Vaislesika Aphorisms. 


Book SixTu.—C hapter Second. 

Exaltation is the motive of actions of which'no visible motive exists. 

gsgrgsg gql jW Rt g6gn=n% ii ^ i =( 11 ii 

Drista-adrista-prayojanandm, of which the motives are 
visible and invisible. Drista-abbave, where no visible motive exists, 

qq fn q Prayojanam, motive. Abhyudayaya, for the purpose of exal¬ 

tation or knowledge of reality. 

]. (Of actions) of which the motives are visible and 
invisible, the motive, where no visible (motive) exists, 
(tends) to exaltation.—241, 
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Upuskdra. —Thus, in the first chapter, because the proof, supplied by the Veda, is 
produced by some attribute or quality, therefore, in eoiineotion with its production, 
a description of the attribute or quality, then the consideration that “ Result (of action), 
indicated by tlio 8astra, (accrues) to the performer,’’ and also the consideration of this - 
that under certain circumstances thoi-c is non-productioii of demerit, even on the per¬ 
formance of forl)idden acts, have taken place. Now, the author, with a view to explain 
the second aphorism, “idun’ma is that from which (results) the attainment of exaltation 
and the Supremo Good ” (I. i. 2, above), is going to make an examination of the production 
of dhurma or merit, in jiarticular cases, and accordingly he says: 

Actions of wliicli the motives are visible, are agriculture, commerce, 
service under the king, etc. Actions of which the motives are invisible, 
are sacrifice, charity, hrahmaeliarya or celibacy and devotion to learning, 
etc., Amongst these actions, where no visible object is observed, there 
an invisible object lias to be supposed. And that is conducive to ‘ exalta¬ 
tion,’ i.e., knowledge of reality or truth. Or, in ‘ abhyudayilya,’ the dative 
has been used in the sense of the nominative. The meaning, therefore, 
is that the fruit (of the action) is exaltation. The invisible fruit is 
nothing but adridaih (or potential after-effects of past acts). If it is pro¬ 
duced by yorja or^holy communion, tlien the exaltation is spiritual intui¬ 
tion of the self. If it is produced by sacrilice, charity, etc., then the 
exaltation is heaven. Here, again, unlike the actions milking, cooking, 
etc., whicli bear fruit then and there, but like the actions sowing, plough¬ 
ing, etc., which bear i'rnit after awhile, the actions sacriiiciug, giving 
alms, practising brahmaaharya, etc., by no means bear fruit then and 
there, for no such production of fruit is observed. Nor are gain, etc., 
through being known as virtuous, themselves the fruit ;"for those who prac¬ 
tise hrahmaeliarya have no eye to such fruit. Therefoi'e, heaven, etc., 
which will accrue in the distant future, are the fruit. And this is not 
immediately connected with action which by nature speedily vanishes 
out of existence. Hence it results that there is an intermediate common 
substratum of the action and the fruit, and this is apuroam or adfi§tarh. 

Actions of which the motive is invisible. 

lU i =1 r ii 

Abh isecha- 

na-upavasa-brahmacharyya-gurukulavasa-vanaprastha-yajna-dana-proksana-dik- 
naksatra-kala-niyatnah—Ablution, Brahmacharya, Residence in the family 

of the preceptor, Life of retirement in the forest, Sacrifice, Gift, Oblation, Direc¬ 
tion, Constellation, Seasons, and Religious observances. ^ Cha, and. 
Adristfiya, conducive to adriflatn, or invisible fruit. 
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2. Ablution, fast, hrahmacharya, residence in the 
family of the preceptor, life of retirement in the forest, sac¬ 
rifice, gift, oblation, directions, constellations, seasons, and 
religious observances conduce to invisible fruit.—242. 

Vpuskara —He enumerates actions of which the fruits are invisible: 

‘ Adristaya ’ means for the purpose of the fruit characterised as adri^- 
tam, or for the purpose of the fruit, characterised as lieaveii and salvation, 
through the gate of adristam. Hereby are included all actions or duties 
enjoined in the Veda and the Smriti and having adristam as their fruit. 
Here ‘abhisechanam’ means ablution as enjoined in such precepts as “ One 
should bathe in the Gahga (Ganges).” Fast denotes such as is enjonied 
in sucli precepts as “ One should abstain from food on the eleventh day of 
the moon. ” ‘ Brahrnacharyyam ’ means cultivation of dharma in general. 

‘ Gurukulavasah’ is that of Brahmacharins or students for the purpose of 
studying the Veda, the twelve-j'^ear vow called Mahdvrata, etc. ‘ Vdnapras- 
thatp ’ means the duty of those who have retired to the forest on the ripen¬ 
ing of age. ‘ Yajnalj’ denotes Ra^asuya, Vdjpeya, and otlier sacrifices. 

‘ Danaih’ is as enjoined by such precepts as “One should give away a cow.” 

‘ Proksanarii, is as enjoined by such precepts as “ One should offer rice. ” 

‘ Dik’ denotes such as is enjoined by the precepts, “ One should perform 
sacrifice on an altar inclined towards the east,” “ One sliould eat rice, 
ptc., facing towards the east,” etc. ‘ Naksatraih ’ is such as Mayha (the tenth 
lunar asterism), etc., on the occasion of a sraddha, etc. ‘Mantrah’ denotes 
“0, ye waters, who are the sources of pleasures,” etc. (Rig Veda X. ix. 1), 
and other sacred hymns. ‘ Kalah’ is as is enjoined by such precepts as 
“ Month after month food shall be given to thee ” where one should offer 
food in the afternoon of the day of new moon, “In summer let one be 
surrounded with five fires, ” “ lu spring let one deposit the sacrificial 
fires, ” etc, ‘ Niyamah’ means conduct, in accordance with the ^astra, of 
those who observe the distinctions of caste and the four stages of holy 
living, i.e., Varna and Asrama. 

Now, it will be seen that of the dharma, so produced, the soul is the 
combinative cause, conjunction of the soul and the mind is the non-com- 
binative cause, and faith and the knowledge of the motives or objects 
characterised as heaven, etc., are the efficient causes.— 2. 

Other sources of dharma, and sources of adharma. 

U 11 I ^ II 

Cb&tur4sramyari], the observance of the four Agramas or stages of 
holy living, viz., the life of continence and scholarship, the life of a householder. 
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the life of retirement in the woods, and the life of absolute self-renunciation, 
{lit. living on alms). Upadhah, defects in respect of faith, misbeliefs 

and disbeliefs, ssrgq'qr Anupadhah, non-defects in respect of faith, beliefs 
Cha, and. 

3. The observance of the four Asramas (has been already 
mentioned). Misbeliefs and disbeliefs as well as beliefs are 
also (sources of adristam or dharma and adharma). —243. 

Upu^kdra ,—Having thus mentioned tlie sources of dluirma, he now mentions them 
along with the sources of adliarnui also : 

That which is the means of dharma, common to the four Asramas, 
lias been, and thus the sentence should be completed, exhaustively denoted 
by the preceding aphorism alone. ‘Upadhah’ means defects of hhdva {i.e., 
sentiment) or faltli; ‘anupadhah’ means non-defects of hhdva or faith. 
They too should be understood to be the sources of dharma and adharma, 
according to themselves. By the word, ‘ upadhah,’ all the means of 
adharma have been included.—-3. 

Upadhd and anupadhd explained. 

lU i r 18 it 

Bhava-dosah, defect of feeling, impurity of emotion, or of the soul. 

Upadha, (?/y.) that which is placed, or settles .upon anything. Impurity. 
artr'T; Ad .'sah, non-defect. Purity' of emotion, or of the soul. Anupadhd, 

purity. 

4. Upadhd or Impurity (denotes) impurity of emotion, 
or of the soul; anupadhd (denotes) purity.—244. 

UpasMra .—Distinguishing npudha or impurity, and annpdhd or purity, as regards 
their obaraoteristic, he says ; 

Feeling, desire, attraction, inattention, unfaith, vanity, conceit, 
envy, and other impurities of the soul are denoted by the word upadhd 
or impurity. Faith, complacence of mind, perseverance in the perform¬ 
ance of prescribed actions, determination of what should be done in 
particular situations, (or presence of mind), and certitude are called 
anupadhd or purity of the soul. The efficient causality of all these 
towards dharma and adharma, is here declared.—4. 

What objects are pure or holy. 

II < UUII 

Yat, which. ista-rOpa-rasa-gandha-spar^am, pos¬ 
sesses prescribed colour, taste, smell, and touch. Proksitam, aspersed. 

Sprinkled with water together with the pronunciation of mantras or sacred 

28 
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hymns. Abhyuksitarii, sprinkled with water without the pronunciation 

ol manp-as. The above rendering of the two words, ‘ pi oksiiaiii ’ and ‘abhyu- 
ksitarii ’.is in accordance with the view of Sankara Misra. But, 

“Sprinkling of water with the pronated hand is called prnksanam; 
that with the supinated hand is called abhyuksanaiii ; and the same with the 
inclined hand is known as avoksanaiHi ''— 

From the above saying of the Smriti, it would appear that the correct 
translations would be, sprinkled with water with pronation, in ihecaseof 
‘ proksitam,’ and sprinkled with water with supination, in the case of ‘ abhyuk- 
sitaih,' ^ Cha, and. Tat. that, ^uchi, pure, clean, holy. 

5. The pure is that which posseses prescribed Colour, 
Taste, Smell, and Touch, and is sprinkled with water 
along with the recitation of sacred hymns, and also with¬ 
out it, or is sprinkled with water both with pronation and 
with supination.—245. 

UpiisMm.- (Purity and impurity may be internal as well as external, that is, may 
relate to thought as well as to things. In the preceding aphorism, purities and impurities 
of the soul have been mentioned. With regard to external objects it is said as follows). 
Things pure and impure are[also called ttp«cWi« or imrity and amipcidhd or impurity. Here 
he distinguishes between pure and impure objects : 

Wliatever Substance possesses such colour, etc., as are ‘istam,’ z.e., 
presci'ibed by the Veda and the Srapiti, the same is of that character (i.e., 
pure). Therein, Colour (is prescribed) in such texts as “ He buys the 
soma drink for a cow, ruddy, one year old, with tawny eyes “He 
should obtain a white goat,” etc. ‘ Proksitam’ means sprinkled with 
water during the recitation of sacred hymns; ‘abhyuksitam,’ means sprin¬ 
kled with water without any sacred hymn. The word ‘ cha ’ implies 
that which is lawfully acquired, and that is brought out by such restrain¬ 
ing precepts as “ A Brahmana, should acquire wealth by performing 
sacrifices, by teaching, and by receiving presents,” etc.—5. 

What objects are impure or unholy. 

IK R K U 

A^uchi, impure, ffa Iti, this. Such, ^uchi- 

pratisedhali, the negation or exclusion of the pure. 

6. Impure,—such is the form of the negation of the 
pure.—246. 

Upaskdm.—He states the characteristic of impure objects ; 
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The moaning is that the contrary of such substance as is pure, is 
impure. In other words, a substance of uiipraiseworthy colour, taste, 
smell, and touch, or not aspersed, or not sprinkled, or sprinkled with 
forbidden water, or unlawfully acquired, as the substance of a Brahmana 
acquired by agriculture and commerce, is impure.—^6. 

What objects are impure or U7iholy, continued. 

lU U I vs II 

Arthantaram, something else. Another thing. ^ Cha, and. 

7. (It is) also something else.—247. 

Upciskiira .—He mentions other impure objects: 

The meaning is that where a thing possesses praiseworthy colour, 
taste, smell, and touch, and is at the same time aspersed, sprinkled, and 
lawfully acquired, even there that thing also is impure, if it is vitiated 
by speech or vitiated by intention.—7. 

To produce exaltation, purity must be coupled with self-restraint. 

11 < I it I =: II 

Ayatasya, of the unrestrained, ^uchi-bhojanat, from 

eating that which is pure. .4bhyudayah, exaltation, Na, not. 

Vidyate, exists. Accrues, f^»TnTrfrfJ Niyama-abhavat, owing to the absence 
of self-restraint. Vidyate, exists.’ Accrues, fr Va, and. 

Artha-antaratvat, being a different thing, zmfzi Yamasya, of self-restraint. 

8. To the unrestrained, exaltation does not accrue 
from eating what is pure, inasmuch as there is an absence 
of self-restraint; and it accrues, (where there is self-res¬ 
traint), inasmuch as self-restraint is a different thing (from 
eating).—248. 

Upas/oiru.—Now he points out .aiiother contributory cause of dimrma and adhnrma : 

‘Ayatasya’ means void of restraint, or unrestrained. The eating of 
one, void of the restraints brought out in such precepts as “ A man should 
take food after washing his hands and feet, and rinsing his mouth, 
restrained in speech; while taking food, though restrained, he should 
twice rinse his mouth,” does not tend to exaltation, but to sin. It may 
be asked. Why ? Hence he says, ‘niyama-abhavat,’ i.e., owing to the 
absence of self-restraint, which is a contributory cause. That which 
takes place where self-restraint exists, is now stated. ‘Vidyate v4’, i.e.. 
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exaltation verily accrues from, eating by means of the accompaniment 
of the self-restraint mentioned above. It may be asked, How? So he 
says, ‘Artha-antaratvat yamasya’, i.e., because self-restraint is something 
else than eating. Therefore the meaning is that without the contributory 
cause there is no production of the fruit, and that with it, there is pro¬ 
duction of the fruit.—8. 

Self-restraint alone, again, is not sujffleient for the purpose. 

^ sflnng, ill.ui ?.u 

Asati, non-existing. ^ Clia, and. ?r>TWr(l Abhavat, because of 
non-existence. 

9. (Self-restraint alone is not the cause of exaltation), 
for there is non-existence (of exaltation), where (the eating 
of pure food) does not exist.—249. 

Upashdm.—lt may be objected, “ If self-restraint alone is the governing element, then 
eating is not a governing element at all’.’ Accordingly he says : 

‘Of exaltation’ is the complement of the aphorism. ‘ Abh4vat,’ i.e., 
since exaltation does not exist, ‘ asati,’ i e,, where the eating of pure 
food does not exist, although there is self-restraint. The meaning, 
therefore, is that it is both of them, namely self-restraint and eating, 
which is the cause of merit. The word, eating, Is illustrative. Yama 
and Niyama, i.e., self-restraint, external and internal, are accessories 
also of sacrifice, charity, ablutions, oblations, and other actions prescribed 
by the Veda and the Smfiti.—9. 

Origin of desire which, being a fault, is an accessory to adharma. 

^<^isn»i ! Ill I HI ?oii 

gjgril Sukhat, from pleasure, Ragah, {Lit, Colouration), Desire. 

10. From Pleasure (arises) Desire,—250. 

tlpasfcnm.—Having thus stated self-restraint as a contributory towards the pro¬ 
duction of dharma, he now-points out the origin of fault,-with, a view to specify fault 
as an accessory to adharma : 

‘ Sukhat,’i.e., from pleasure derived from the enjoyment of gar¬ 
lands, sandal-paste, women, and other objects, ‘ rilgah,’ f.e., desire, is 
produced successively for pleasure ofja similar kind, or for the means 
of attaining it. It is also to be considered that from pain begotten by 
snakes, thorns, and the like, aversion arises with regard to such pain, or 
with regard to its source. Desire, aversion, and infatuation are called 
faults, inasmuch as they are incentives to activity (whicb serves to bind 
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the agent down to this world). Accordingly there is the aphorism of 
Gautama, “Faults have for tlieir characteristic incitement to activity 
(or worldly occupations).” (Nyaya-Sutram, I. i. 18). 10. 

Origin of desire which, being a fault, is an accessory to adharma, continued. 

IK RI u ii 

Tat-mayatvat, from transformation] into, absorption, or entire 
occupation of mind with, or habituation to, that, Cha, and. 

11. (Desire and Aversion arise) also through habitua¬ 
tion to that.—251. 

UpaaWm ,—“ Now,” it may bs objected, “ if only pleasure and pain produce desire 
and aversion, how then can the latter exist after the destruction of the former ?” Hence 
he says: 

‘Desire and aversion arise’—this is the complement of the aphorism. 
‘Tat-mayatvaih’ means a particular kind of comparatively powerful im- 
pi'ossion produced by constant or habitual experience of objects,—through 
the influence of which, a sad lover, who doe.s not win his mistress, sees 
his beloved in every object; and he who has been once bitten by a snake, 
in consequence of the strong impression regarding that, sees snakes 
everywhere. So it has been said, ‘^Tut-mayatvarh (lit, full-of-that-ness) 
moans the manifestation of that both internally and externally.”—11. 

Above continued. 

IK iRK^n 

Adristat, from destiny or adristam. ■q' Cha, and. Also. 

12. (Desire and Aversion arise) from adristam also. 
—252. 

UpasMra.—Ee brings forward another source (of desire and aversion): 

‘ Desire and aversion’—this forms the complement of the aphorism. 
Although adristam is a universal cause, still particular causality, towards 
desire and aversion, sometimes attends it. For instance, it should be in¬ 
ferred by such cases as of desire for a (mistress or) woman on the breaking 
forth of youth even in one who has not in that birth enjoyed the pleasures 
of love, and of aversion towards snakes even in those who have not ex¬ 
perienced the pain of snake-bites. Nor is it only samsltara or impression 
produced in a previous existence (that is to say, instinct), which supplies 
the raissiug link in these cases. For there being no proof for the suppo¬ 
sition of its existence, or for the supposition of its resuscitation, the snppg- 
sition of adriti^ath becomes necessary.—12, 
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Origin of desire icliicli, being a fault, is an aaeessory to adharma, continued. 

IK 

Jali-visesSt, from particularity of race or racial distiiictioi). 

^ Cha, and. 

13. (Desire and Aversion arise) also from racial dis¬ 
tinctions.—253. 

Uptiskdra. —Ho mentions another contributory cause (of desire and aversion): 

Thus, liuinan beiugs have desire for rice, etc.; animals of the deer 
class, for grass, etc.; those of.the camel class, for briers. In tliese cases 
also, adri^tarh which produces birth in such and such a race, is the govern¬ 
ing principle, while race, i.e., distinction of birth, is only a means or 
tnediuni. Similarly, pigeons, etc., possess desire for crops. In the same 
way, animals of the buffalo class possess aversion towards the lioiae ; 
dogs, towards tlie jackal ; iclmeumons, towards snakes ; and from other 
instances, it is to be inferred (that racial distinction is a means of desire, 
and aversion).—13. 

Desire and aversion 'produce dharma and adharma ihrough inclination. 

iK u k« ii 

Jchchha-dvesa-pOrvvika, preceded by, or having for its 
antecedents, desire and aversion. Dliarma-adharma-pravrittih, 

Activity, tendency, inclination, or application to dharma and adhatma, 

14. Application to dharma and adharma has for its 
antecedents Desire and Aversion.—254. 

Upiiskdra.- Having thus enumerated the elUciont causes of desire and aversion, desire 
and aversion being the edlcieiit causes of dharma and adharma, he now points out that 
the causality of faults towards dharma and adharma operates through tho medium of 
activity or inclination: 

‘Pravrittih’ or employment In a prescribed action, is due to the 
link of desire, and in a prohibited action, e.g., killing, is due to the link 
of aversion. Employment, due to the link of desire, in sacrifices, etc , 
begets dharma ; employment, due to tlie link of aversion, in killing, etc., 
begets adharma. These same desire and aversion cause the Avheel of 
transmigration to revolve. Accordingly there is the aphorism of Gautama, 

“ Pravritti or employment is the operation or exertion of speecli, mind, 
and body,” (Nyfiya-Sfitram, I. i. 17). Verbal employment is exertion of 
speech ; it is meritorious, if it is for the expression of what is true, kind, 
and beneficial; it is sinful, if it Is for the expression of what Is untrue, un¬ 
kind, and baneful. By ‘ Buddhib,’ (mind), is rnegut that by which objects. 
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are cognised, i.e., mind. Therefore mental employment is compassion to¬ 
wards all creatures, and other activilies. Bodily employment, such as 
almsgiving, ministration, etc., is tenfold as sinful, and tenfold as meri¬ 
torious. 14. 

Vivirtl. —The aphorism has been framed in a general way. Hence 
no harm has been done to the production of dharmo, etc., also from chance 
contact with the water of the Gahga (the Ganges) and such other sources, 
even though desire and aversion do not exist here. 

Dharma and adharma are causes of birth and death. 

ftwnt: IK i r i tv ii 

1 at-saihyogah, conjunction produced by them. VibhSga\i, 

disjunction. 

15. Conjunction (of soul with body, sense, and life), 
produced by them {i.e., dharma and adharma), (is called 
birth); Disjunction (ol body and mind, produced by them, 
is called death).—255. 

Upuskdru.— itow he states the oatl or object of dharma and adharma, i.e,, re¬ 
appearance after passing away: 

From these, namely dharma and adharma, conjunction, i.e, birth, 
results. Connection with non-pre-existing body, sense, and life is here 
termed conjunction. ‘Vibhagah’ again, denotes disjunction of body 
and mind, characterised as death. The meaning, therefore, is that this 
system of births and deaths, saihsdra or ceaseless flow of existences, other¬ 
wise tei-iiied pretya-hhdva or re-appearance after passing away, is caused 
by dharma and adharma. The Vedic name of this very pretya-bhdva is 
ajarrijart-hhdva or non-deciepit decrepitude.—Id. 

TIow mch§a is attained. 

li ^ U U ^ H 

Atiiia-karniniasu, actions of the soul taking place. ^ : moskah, 
salvation. 5?tris*ir?T: Vyakhyatah, declared. 

16. (It has been) declared that the actions of the 
soul taking place, salvation (results).—256. 

Upaskdru.— To ascertain, therefore, what mofc.ja is, in which there is an end of this 
re-appearance after passing away, of the system of births and deaths, he says : 

This same disjunction of body and mind rises into mok^a or libera¬ 
tion, when tbere exist the actions of the soul. This is the meaning. Now, 
the actions of the soul collectively are as follows: ‘audition,’ intellection, 
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practice of holy communion, or yoga, constant meditation, posture, regula¬ 
tion of breath, (lit. lengthening of life), the acquisition of the control of 
the external senses and of the control of the internal sense, spiritual 
intuition of one’s own soul and of the souls of others, accurate knowledge 
of previously produced dharma and adharma which have to be experienced 
in other bodies and places, the building up of various bodies suitable to 
such experience, the exhaustion of that dharma and adharma by experi¬ 
encing them, and ultimate success or emancipation, characterised as cessa¬ 
tion of pain, on the cessation of birth, when there is cessation of tendency to 
action, in consequence of the non-production of subsequent dharma and 
adharma, due to the overcoming of the mists of faults characterised as 
desire and aversion. Of these the prime action of the soul is knowledge 
of the real nature or essence of the six Predicables.—16. 

Here ends the second chapter of the sixth book in the Oorameutary 
of f^ahkara upon the Vaiilesika Aphorisms. 

Vivriti. —Spiritual intuition of the reality of the self steals away 
false knowledge, sprung from spiritual blindness, of which the subject- 
matter is that the soul is not distinct from the body, etc. Thereupon there 
is cessation of faults, characterised as desire and aversion ; from which 
follows destruction of activity or inclination productive of dharma and 
adharma. And from the non-existence of inclination results annihilation 
of birth in the form of the initial conjunction of life with a future body. 
And hence there results final annihilation of the threefold afflictions. It is 
in this tliat mo/i.5U consists. Therefore, this treatise is useful, as a system 
of tliought intended for the xjurpose of intdlection or thinking about 
things. 
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Book Seventh.—Chapter First. 

Allusion to T. i. 6. 

OTT: II vs n I t U 

9 ^: Uktah, stated, mentioned, enumerated, fpijr: gunSb, attributes. 

1. Attributes (have been) mentioned (above).—257. 

UpasIcara.—'HH.ving examined dhiirma and adhurma, these being the root causes of 
Sornsdra or transmigration, the cCBcient causes of all that has a production, the means of 
bhoga or worldly experience, and uniformly attaching to each individual soul, from their 
origin, as well as the adriRtam of others as conducive to fruits to be experienced by those 
others, the author now calls back to the mind of the disciples the enumeration and defini¬ 
tion of Attributes with the intention of examining these Attributes. 

The itieaning is that Attributes have been enumerated and defined. 
Of these colour, etc., seventeen in all, have been verbally stated, and seven 
have been brought forward by the word eha, and. Accordingly all the 
twenty-four Attributes have been mentioned. Now, Attribute-ness con¬ 
notes possession of the ‘ class ’ directly pervaded by existence appearing 
in eternals present in the eternals, or possession of the ‘class ’ directly 
pervaded by existence appearing in eternals which do not appear in com¬ 
binative causes, or possession of the ‘ class ’ directly pervaded by existence 
appearing in eternals appearing in non-combinative causes, or possession 
of the ‘ class ’ not appearing in action which does not co-exist in the same 
substratum with the effect.—1. 

What attributes are non-eternal, 

prithivi-adi-rOpa-rasa-gandha-spariah, The Colour, 
Taste, Smell, and Touch of Earth, etc., i.e., of Earth, Water, Fire, and Air, 
dravya-anityatvat, on account of the non-eternality of the sub¬ 
stances in which they reside. ; Anityab, non-eternal, •if Cha, also. 

2. The Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch of Earth, 
Water, Fire, and Air, are also non-etemal, on account of the 

non-eternality of their substrata.—258, 

upasfcnra.—Now, the examination of Attributes, as Attributes,is the subject of the 
seventh book. Of this, in the first Chapter, there are five sections, viz., (1) the examination 
of Attributes as eternal, (2) th e examination of Attributes as non-eternal, (3) the exami¬ 
nation of Attributes due to the action of heat, (4) the examination of Attributes which 
appear or function in more substances than one, e.g.. Number, etc,, and (6) the examination 
of measure or extension. Herein he states the non-eternality of the four Attributes, 
colour, etc. 
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Of the wholes made up of parts, beginning with Earth, and ending 
with Air, the four Attributes, colour, and the following, are non-eternal. 
Although other Attributes also, being present in wholes made up of parts, 
are really non-eternal, yet (they are not referred to here, because) their 
destruction is also due to other clauses. The four Attributes, beginning 
with colour, disappear only on the destruction of their substrata, and not 
in consequence of another, and contradictory. Attribute. ‘ Dravya- 
anityatvatThe meaning is that the non-etcrnality of the dependents is 
on account of tlie non-eternality of substances upon which they 
depend.—2. 

What atlrihutea are eternal. 

^ II vs I t I ^ II 

qlpT Etena, by this. Nityesu, in eternals. Nityatvam, eter- 

nality. Uktam, stated. Implied. 

3. By this is implied eternality (of Colour, etc., which 
reside) in eternal substances.—259. 

Upanh'ira.—lt tho non-otcrnality of substrata governs the non-etcrnality of colour, 
etc., thoni ho says, it is obtained from necessary implication, that those colour, etc., 
which reside In eternal substrata, possess eternality. 

Of the same four Attributes, colour, etc., present in eternal substrata, 
eternality is implied ‘ by this,’wliich means, by tlie declaration of non- 
eternality by reason of the non-eternality of the substrata. 

The writer of tho Vritti, however, explains thus : 

—this is the reading, with the addition of an (so that instead of 
‘ eternality,’the reading is ‘non-eternality.’) Thus, colour, etc., residing 
jn terrene ultimate atoms, disappear on the conjunction of fire.— 3. 

Above continued. 

^ ^ ^ «VS I ^ I«II 

Apsu, in water. Tejasi, in fire. Viyau, in air. ^ Cha, and. 

Nityaf), eternal. Dravya-nityalvat. in consequence of the 

eternality of substrata. 

4. And also in consequence of the eternality of their 
(respective) substrata, (Colour, etc.) are eternal in Water, Fire,: 
and Air.—260. 

UpaiiWiru.—Does, thfin, eternality belong also to colour, etc., which reside in terrene 
eternal substances.? Actjordingly he specides (the oternajs r^fojrred to in tl>e procedii^ 
aphorism.) 
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In aqueous ultimate ato ini,. Colour, Taste, and Touch are eternal; 
in igneous ultimate atoms, Colour and Touch ; in ultimate atoms of Air 
Toucli is eternal. “ But,” it may be asked, “ what is the contradiction, if 
colour, etc., present even in things eternal, be themselves non-eternal like 
Sound, Understanding, etc. ?” Accordingly, an additional reason, viz., 
non-appearance of anotlier attribute (m'de IV. ii. 3 ai\te), is indicated by the 
word ‘and.’ For, in Sound, the manifestation of a different attribute 
is observed in the form of tones, high, low, etc.; and in knowledge, etc.; 
santskara, impression or habit, etc., contradictory of, or which oppose, 
knowledge, etc., (are observed). In aqueous, igneous, and aerial ultimate 
atoms, other attributes, contradictory of colour, etc., do not appear. If 
they appeared, then Colour, etc., heterogeneous from the antecedent ones, 
would be observed also in the aqueous and other wholes made up of parts, 
Or compounds, originated by the. same ultimate atoms, in the order of 
binary and other atomic aggregates. But colour, different in kind from 
white colour, does not belong to Water and Fire ; nor do Touches, different 
in kind from cold and hot Touches. “ Hot water,” “ Cold ait,”—such 
intuitions are, however, duo to the influence of upadhi or adjunct or external 
condition. This is the import.—4. 

Vivriti —” But Colour, etc., residing in aqueous ultimate atoms, 
being destructible by the conjunction of fire,” it may be objected, “ why 
this generalisation, namely, ” in etemals ” (in. the preceding aphorism) ?” 
Hence he spocilies the eternals. 

The meaning is that Colour, etc., inherent in the eternal earth {i.e., 
ultimate atoms of earth), are not certainly eternal, but that it has been 
stated in the preceding aphorism that those only are eternal, which in¬ 
here in the eternal Water, Fire, and Air {i.e., aqueous, igneous, and aerial 
ultimate atoms). 

What attributes are non-eternal. 


n vs I t I V n 

8Tf^5 Anityesu, in non-eternals. Anityab, non-eternal. 

Dravya-anityatvat, in consequence of the non-eternalitv of 

substrata. 

5. In non-eternals, (Colour, etc., are) non-eternal, in 
consequence of the non-eternality of their substrata.—261. 

Upcis/cara.—Already it has been stated that (Colour, etc., are) non-eternal in non- 
eternals among terrene substances. Now he states it in the case of aqueous and other 
Uon-eternals bI‘‘o, 
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The meaning is that Colour, etc., of aqueous, and other wholes 
made up of parts, disappear only on the dissolution of substrata, but not 
in consequence of other, contradictory, attributes.—5. 

Vivriti. —Are Attributes, inhering in non-eternals, and other than 
Colour, etc., eternal ? If so, then Conjunction, etc., also will be eternal. 
To remove this apprehension, he says : 

The meaning is that Attributes which exist in non-eternal substan¬ 
ces, are, all of them, non-eternal, because their substrata are non-eternal, 
so that eternal Attributes do not at all exist in non-eternal substances. 

Colour, etc,., of Earth, produced by burning. 

5KT <<!ipi^4«n ! iinMiT: II 111 i II 

3!Tt'>F?IHrj®l:^T:““Karatja-guna-p0rvvakah, preceded by, or having for ante¬ 
cedents, the attributes of the causes Prithivyam, in earth, 

Pakajah, produced by burning. Due to the action of heat. Thermal. 

6. In Earth, (Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch) have 
for their antecedents (like) attributes in (its combinative) 
causes, (and are also) due to the action of heat.—262. 

Upaskdm.—hi earth, appearing iu the form of wholes made up of parts, (i.e., in 
terrene bodies), also, Colour, etc., appear and disappear only on the conjunction of fire. 
How, therefore, are they destructible only by the destruction of their substrata ? To 
remove this apprehension, he says : 

‘ Pakajah’ means Colour, Taste, Smell, aud Touch, due to the action 
of lieat, ‘ Karana-guna-purvvakah ’ means preceded by the attributes 
of that, e.g., potsherds, etc., whicli is the combinative cause of the subs¬ 
tratum of Colour, e.g., a water-pot. Thus, the Colour of the potsherd is 
the non-combinative cause of the colour of the water-pot, by means of the 
proximity known as combination in the same object with the cause. So 
also in the case of Taste, etc. Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch possess 
the jdti or ‘class’ directly pervaded by attribute-riess such as coWr- 
ness, etc. 

Objection. —Colourness, which is nothing but apprehensibility by the 
eye, is the upadhi or external condition (of colour-perception). 

Answer. —It is not. For, this would entail non-appearance of the 
intuition of colour immediately on the falling of the sense, since an 
upadhi or external condition which is not adjacent, is unfit for producing 
the intuition of tliat which is conditioned or super-imposed. Here the 
upadhi, again, is the eye, and the same—the ocular sense—is supersensu- 
ous. And apprehensibility is the being the object of apprehension. 
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Tins too is not an object of ocular perception, since perception dis- 
tinguislied or determined by colom-ness is ocular. Colour-ness, therefore, 
is the characteristic of the attribute perceptible by the external sense 
of the eye alone. 

Objection .—But it does not pervade or include supersensuous 
colour. 

Answer .—The objection does not arise; for, the possession of the 
jati or class apprehensible by the external sense of the eye alone, is 
intended. Such a jati is colour-ness; as also are blue-ness, etc. 

Objection. —'J'he manifestations of blue, yellow, etc., are eternal, 
only as each of them is a single, individual, manifestation. There are 
not blue-ness, and other classes, inasmuch as their denotation is a single 
individual. 

Answer.—’Th\fi is not the case, as it would entail the non-appearance 
of the intuition of deeper blue, deepest blue, etc. 

Objection .—But the use of the comparative and the superlative 
may bo caused here by the absence of inter-penetration of whiteness, 
etc. 

Atiswer .—It cannot, since there is no proof of it, and also because 
of the intuition, “ Dark colour is gone, red produced.” 

Objection .—But such intuition is caused by the production and 
destruction of combination. 

Answer. —No, since there is no trace of combination there, and 
since combination is eternal. The same {i.e., production and destruction 
of combination) being applicable also in the case of the non-eternality 
of the water-pot, etc, the result would be non-finality, since Anyatha- 
siddhi, production by other means, or plurality of causes, can be easily 
ascribed there by way of the very non-eternality of combination. 

Objection .—The attributes, blue, yellow, etc., are not different from 
substance, since there is no difference between a property and that of 
whicli it is a property. 

Answer .—This cannot be the case, as it would entail such uses as 
“ Colour is water-pot,” “ Touch is water-pot,” etc. 

Objection .—But there is no harm in it, inasmuch as there are really 
such intuitions as “ White cloth,” “ Blue cloth,” etc. 

Ansuier.—The analogy does not hold, because the intuitions are 
explained by the supposition of elision of the affix, matup, denoting 
possession, or by the supposition of transference of identity. 

Objection .—This supposition would bo somewhat probable, were 
there proof of difference. 
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Answer .—But difference is proved by means of such predication as 
“ Colour of sandal-wood,” “ Smell of sandal-wood,” etc. If the cloth 
were identical with colour, then, like the cloth, colour also would be 
perceived by the seneo-organ of the skin, and being asked to bring the 
oloth, ono would bring some colour whatever, and being asked to bring 
colour, one would bring some substance wliatever. 

Objection. — I^et, then, there be identity in difference, seeing that in the 
case of absolute difference as well as of absolute identity, co-o.vistence in 
the same substratum would not be possible; 

Answer .—This cannot be, for it is impossible for identity and differ¬ 
ence, which are contradictory to each other, to appear together in the 
same place, without tlie difference of their situation. 

Objection .—But the characteristic of mutual non-existence (or non¬ 
existence which is the counter-opposite of identity, e.g., a waterpot is 
not a cloth) appears in that' which appears iti what is not pervaded or in¬ 
cluded, since it is tlie characteristic of being the property of tliat which 
appears in eternal non-existence, like the characteristic of absolute non- 
existence (or non-existence which is the counter-opposite of ,connection with 
the pj^st, the present, and the future, e.o.. there is no water-pot inside the 
efirth). 

Answer .—This is not the case. For, in virtue of the intuition of 
conjunction and its absolute non-existence, the characteristic of appearing 
in that which is not pervaded, is observed of absolute non-existence, 
but, in the case of mutual non-existence, such intuition does not 
exist. 

Now, this colour is of various kinds in Earth ; in Water and Kiro, it 
is only white. Sometimes there is one more colour, i.e., variegated or 
compound colour, also in a cloth, etc.; for, otherwise, they would not be 
objects of visual perception, since only substances possessing colour can 
be objects of perception by the eye. 

Objection.-^But there can be no origination of colour by heteroge¬ 
neous colours. 

Anstner. —This is not the case; for, homogeneity, only as constituted 
by the characteristic of being colour, is required in the origination of 
blue, yellow, etc., since otherwise, as has been already stated, they 
would not be objects of visual perception. 

Objection .—But the apprehension of the colour of a whole made up 
of parts is possible by means of the apprehension of the colours of those 
parts. 
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Answer. —It is not, as it would entail that the paits also, possessing 
variegated or compound colour, are themselves void of colour. Moreover, 
wherevei’, in consequence of the action of heat, variegated colour appears 
in ultimate atoms, there also variegated colour is produced in the cloth, 
etc., originated by them successively. 

Objection. —In the yellow myrobalati, then, taste also is vatiegated. 

Ansxcer. —No, for no harm would be done; even if the yellow 
myrobalan were void of taste. The tradition of six tastes, however, is 
due to the causality which produces the effects or properties of those 
tastes. 

Similarly, smell also is not variegated, since a fragrant and a non- 
fragrant part are not its originators. 

Objection. —In the parts of a karkati or cucumber, there is sometimes 
bitterness, and sometimes sweetness. Which taste, then, exists in fearftatx ? 

Answer. —Only sweetness. 

Objection. —'fhero existing a conflict of attributes, how can it 
bo so ? 

Answer. —On hccount of the non-existence of bitterness in the parts 
thereof. 

Objection. —How, then, does such sensation (of bitterness) arise ? 

Xnaicer.—It arises from the bitter taste of the bilious substance exist- 
ing at the tip of the tongue irritated by the eating of the karhati. It is 
from this cause that sometimes the mouth also becomes bitter. 

Ohjeetion.~Aio.i how does not this explanation apply in the case of 
the yellow myrobalan also ? 

Answer. —Because, in the parts of the yellow myrobalan, various 
tastes are felt, e g., sour, sweet, salt, etc. There is no need of further 
argumentation or elaboration. 

And this colour is an auxiliary to the eye. 

Objection. —Such being the case, bow do the non-existence of Colour 
in air, and diirkness become objects of ocular perception ? 

Answer. —The question does not arise, since coloxir is an auxiliary to 
the eye in the apprehension only of existences or objective realities. The 
colours of all the three, viz., the object, the light, and the eye, are exciting 
causes of ocular perception. 

Taste, again, is that which possesses the j&ti or ‘ class,’ taste-ness, 
Tasto-ness is the j&ti or ‘ class ’ which is the object of immediate cognition 
producible by the sense of taste alonp. And Uie possession of such a j&ti 
or ‘ class ’ is taste-nosa. It is this, the source of. vitality, growth, strength, 
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and health, that is an auxiliary to the tongue. Thus, taste-iiess being 
possession of the jdti or ‘class’pervaded by attribute-ness capable 
of being apprehended by the organ of the tongue, there is no non-perva- 
gion, i.e., exclusion, of super-sensuous taste. 

Attribute, apprehensible by the nose alone?, is Smell. Sinell-ness is 
the possession of the jdti or ‘ class’ pervaded by attribute-ness apprehensible 
by the nose only. It is two-fold, being fragrant and non-fragrant. Or 
Smell-ness denotes the possession of the jdli or ‘ class ’ directly pervaded by 
attribute-ness appearing only in. that which is present in Earth. 

In like manner, Touch also is the attribute possessing the jdti or 
‘ class,’ touch-ness. Touch-ness denotes the possession of the jdti or ‘ class ’ 
directly pervaded by attribute-ness apprehensible by the organ of the skin 
only. Inhering in the quartet of substances, (namely, Earth, Water, Fire, 
Air), it is, again, three-fold, according to the dilferences of neither hot nor 
cold, cold, and hot. 

Now, in passing, the process due to the action of heat, is considered. 
Here, according to those who hold the theory of tlie burning of an earthen 
pot (as a whole), the whole of the efPect and the cause is burnt. Those who 
hold the theory of the burning of the ultimate atoms (constituting the 
whole), maintain that it is the ultimate atoms which are separately burnt, 
that it is in them that there take place destruction of the previous colour 
and production of the succeeding colour, etc., and that, following the 
course of the attribute of the cau.se, colour, etc., are produced in the burnt 
(wholes made up again) of (burnt) parts. Hero the sense is as follows : 
From the impulse or the impact, given by fire, to a raw substance, e.g., 
a water-pot, etc., thrown in a kiln, disjunction, which is the counter- 
opposite of conjunction originative of a compound substance, appears 
among the ultimate atoms originative of that raw substance, and on the 
destruction of originative conjunction by that disjunction, destruction of 
the substance must take place. For, it is seen that of rice, etc., placed in 
a pan, destruction takes place at once from frying, only by the application 
of heat from below, and that, (under similar conditions), intense ebullition 
takes place in milk, water, and the like. Therefore, it is hoping too much 
that substances, smitten with flames of fire on all sides, in a kiln, will 
endure. Moreover, if there be no destruction of substances, then burning at 
their centre will not be possible. For, there is no possibility of conjunction 
of fire at the centre which is enclosed with harder other constituent parts. 
So that there will be this great incongruity that the parts are dark but the 
ifrhole made up of those parts is red. 
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Objection .—Substances which are wholes made up of parts, are cer¬ 
tainly porous. How, otherwise, can. oil, clarified butter, etc., poured into 
a jar, etc., ooze out, and how also can these be boiled ? Hence, at the 
centre also, there can be conjunction of fire. 

Answer .—This cannot be, inasmuch as, on account of the exclusion 
of ponderable or corporal or dense substances in virtue of the property of 
impenetrability, conjunction of fire is impossible at the centre which is 
already conjoined with other (constituent) parts. 

Objection .—If there is destruction of the substance, how, then, can 
there be the recognition, “ This is that very water-pot? ” How again, in 
all changes of conditions, in the kiln, etc., are the water-pot, etc., observed 
in one and the some form ? How is it that a pan, a plate, etc., placed on the 
burning water-pot, etc., are observed in the same position ? For they 
should fall down on the dissolution of the water-pot, etc. How, again, are 
exactly the same number of wholes as are placed in the furnace, afterwards 
obtained from it? For, during the process of burning, the origination is 
possible, of more or less substances, by the (dissolved) ultimate atoms, in 
the order of binary and other atomic aggregates. How, again, are water- 
pot, etc., of exactly the same dimensions, observed to come out from the 
furance ? How, again, will not the marks of lines and prints be obliterat¬ 
ed? Burning, therefore, takes place only in the wholes. 

Answer .—Such is not the case. For disjunction of three or four 
tertiary atomic aggregates being effected from a watex’-pot, etc., with the 
point of a needle, there being destruction of substance as a whole in con¬ 
sequence of the destruction of conjunction originative of substance, all 
such contradictions appear in, or are explained on, both the theories. For, 
even they who hold the theory of the burning of the water-pot as a whole, 
cannot venture to say that substance as a whole is not destroyed in the 
case of the above instance. 

Even in that case the water-pot, etc., are not destroyed, since it is 
possible for an effect to continue to exist by inhering in the remaining 
constituent parts even when thei’e has been destruction of some constituent 
parts. Were it not so, recognition, etc., would be really impossible. This 
is the view of the Mimdnisaltas. But they should be asked how the 
water-pot, etc., bearing relation to the situation or arrangement of all the 
constituent parts, can appear in a smaller number of consituent parts. If 
it be their reply that it is possible in the same way as is possible contrac¬ 
tion of measure or extension or quantity in a cloth which is not yet destroy¬ 
ed ; we reply that there can be no such analogy, for there is no observation 
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of contraction and expansion in the case of wood, stone, pillar, earthen 
jar, etc., made up of harder constituent parts. It cannot he rejoined by 
them that what is said to destroy the water-pot, etc., destroys only its 
measure or extension; for, measure or extension can be destroyed only by 
the destruction of its substi'atum. Moreover, like the recognition of the 
water-pot, etc., measure or extension also is recognised in the case of the 
needle-scratch, whereas in their view its destruction also is impossible. 
This is the point. 

On the theory of those who hold that disjunction which is the counter¬ 
opposite of conjunction originative of substance as well as disjunction 
which is not its counter-opposite, are produced by ono and the same action 
in the constituent part, there is production of red colour, etc., at the 
ninth moment counting from the destruction of the binary atomic ag¬ 
gregate, in another binary atomic aggregate, since action is conceived to 
exist in the very same ultimate atom. Thus, there is first action in the 
ultimate atom originative of the binary atomic aggregate, from the im¬ 
pulse given by fire ; then, disjunction ; then destruction of conjunction 
originative of substance ; then, destruction of the binary atomic aggregate ; 
then, in consequence of conjunction of fire, disappearance of dark colour, 
etc., from the pure or singly existing ultimate atom, after the destruction 
of the binary atomic aggregate ; after destruction of dark colour, etc., 
production of red colour, etc., from anotlier conjunction of fire ; after pro¬ 
duction of red colour, etc., cessation of action in the ultimate atom ; 
following it, action in the ultimate atom, from conjunction of soul posses¬ 
sing adrfstam or destiny ; then, disjunction ; then, cessation of previous 
conjunction ; then, conjunction, originative of substance, with another ulti¬ 
mate atom ; then, production of the binary atomic aggi'egate ; after the pro¬ 
duction of the binary atomic aggregate, production of red colour, etc., 
in the progressive order of the attribute of the cause. These are the nine 
moments, if a different action is produced just at the moment of the cessa¬ 
tion of the previous action. If, on the other hand, a different action is 
produced not at the moment of the cessation of the previous action, then 
there are ten moments. Even if disjunction, etc., produced by disjunction, 
be admitted, still there are ten moments, if disjunction produced by dis¬ 
junction has reference to the time in which destruction of conjunction 
originative of substance takes place. If, on the other hand, disjunction 
produces another disjunction with reference to the time in which destruc¬ 
tion of substance takes place, then there are eleven moments in the 
process, Thus, destruction of the binary atomic aggregate and disjunction 
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produced by disjunction, at one moment; then, destruction of previous 
conjunction, and cessation of dark colour, etc.; subsequent conjunction and 
production of red colour, etc.; cessation of disjunction produced by dis¬ 
junction and of action, by means of subsequent conjunction ; then, action 
in the ultimate atom, favourable to origination of substance; disjunction 
from action ; cessation of previous conjunction from disjunction; thence, 
conjunction originative of substance; thence production of substance ; 
production of red colour, etc., in the produced substance. These are the 
ten moments. Where, however, production of disjunction by disjunction 
depends upon the passing of the time containing the destruction of 
substance, tliere are, by the increase of one moment, eleven moments. Thus, 
destruction of substance ; then disjunction produced by disjunction and 
cessation of dark colour, etc. ; then subsequent conjunction and production 
of red colour, etc. ; then cessation of disjunction produced by disjunction 
and of action ; then action in the ultimate atom, favourable to the origina¬ 
tion of substance; then disjunction; cessation of previous conjunction; 
production of conjunction originative of substance ; production of the 
binary atomic aggregate; production of red colour, etc. These are the 
eleven moments. Such is the process on the conception of action and cessa¬ 
tion of action in one and the same ultimate atom. If action favourable to 
the origination of substance is conceived to take place in a different ulti¬ 
mate atom, then the production of red colour, etc., should be understood to 
appear at the fifth, sixth, seventh, or eighth moment commencing from 
destruction of the binary atomic aggregate. The same has been explained 
in Kandda-Rahasijam. —6. 

Colour, eta., of Earth, produced by burning, continued. 

n I ^ II 

Eka-dravya-tvat, Because of the characteristic ofinhering in one 

substance. 

7. Because their substratum is the same.—263. 

CjxtsMra. —Ill order to establish that the Colour, etc., of terrene ultimate atoms have 
oonjunctiou of lire as their non-combinative cause, he says : 

The expression, “of (attributes) produced from burning,’’ is the 
complement of the aphorism, “ Being attributes,” and “ being effects,” 
are also Intended here. The whole sentence, therefore, means: Colour, 
etc., of terrene ultimate atoms, have conjunction for their non-combinative 
cause, inasmuch as these, being product-attributes, are at the same time 
npu-abhorrent or non-incongruent attributes inhering in eternals, like 
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Sound, and like Understanding, etc. Or, tlie sddhya, or what has to be 
proved, is merely the characteristic of being produced from conjunction. 
Hence there is no undue extension to, or inclusion of, Sound produced 
from disjunction, since conjunction of Air is the efficient cause of all 
Sounds whatever. And fj'om the observation of the presence and absence 
of fire in relation to them, the iion-combinative causality of conjunction of 
fire, towards terrene colour, etc., is proved by the force of paksa-dharmata 
i.e., the characteristic of the vyapya or the middle term, the mark of 
inference, existing in the pak^a or the subject of the conclusion.—7. 

VivT'ili. —The question may arise, how the attributes of the cause, 
as they do not exist in the effect, can be productive of the attributes of the 
effect, when tliere is thus a difference of substrata. Apprehending this, 
he says; 

Because they have one substance as their substratum, that is to say, 
because there is co-existence in the same substratum. Thus, even though 
the attributes of the cause do not exist in the effect by the relation of 
immediate combination, yet, inasmuch as they exist in the effect by the 
relation of co-existence in the same substratum in the form of combination 
with that which is in combination with them, their productiveness of the 
attributes of the effect is not unproved. This is the import. 

"Non-cognition of Minuteness and cognitiosi of 
Magnitude, explained before. 

II vs I ^ I q II 

Anoii, of_the atom or atomic. Mahatah, of the molecular or the 

dense or the extended. ^ Clia, and. Upalabdhi-anupalabdhI, 

cognition and non-cognition. Nitye,! in (the book treating of) the eternal. 

■WW l l c Vyakhyate, explained. 

8. Cognition and non-cognition of the atomic and the 
extended or massive, respectively, have been explained in 
(the book treating of) the eternal.—264. 

UpcisU&ra. —Having elucidated Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch, by long discourses, and 
going to begin first the examination of Measure or Extension, in violation of the order of 
enumeration (of the Attributes), following the maxim* of the needle and the 'kettle, inas¬ 
much as Measure or Extension is proved by common consent, whereas there is a wide 
range of divergent views on the question of Number,—he says : 

• The maxim of the needle and the kettle is that when a man has got to turn ont a 
needle and a kettle, he first makes the needle, the smaller and easier piece of work, and 
then devotes his whole atteDtioii, energy, and time to the manufacture of the kettle, the 
larger and more difficult piece of work, 
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The term, ‘ in the eternal,’ signifies the fourth book, demonstrative 
of the eternal, i.e., the container, by the contained. ‘ Cognition and non¬ 
cognition ’ : The application (of these words) will be according to 
relevancy, on the maxim, “ When one thing is relevant to another, it 
belongs to that other, even though lying at a distance.” So that the 
proposition, “ Non-cognition of the atomic,” is obtained. In like manner, 
in the perceptual cognition, therefore, namely, “ A large, blue jug,” 
Measure or Extension also is as much an object (of perception) as blue 
colour. And by means of this Measure or Extension, Measure or Extension 
terminating in the ultimate atom, is inferred, as also from Substance-ness. 
Moreover, in the perceptibility of Substance, Measure or Extension also is 
a cause, like colour; for, without magnitude, substance cannot be percep¬ 
tible. It is, therefore, ascertained that, as being a cause of the percepti¬ 
bility of Substance, and being itself perceptible, an attribute, called 
Measure or Extension, exists. For, were the distinctive form of a water- 
pot, etc., its Measure or Extension, a man would bring any water-pot, 
when he was told to bring the massive or the extended, and thus 
there would be a contradiction between the order of the master and the 
apprehension of it by the servant. Likewise from the term water-pot. 
Measure or Extension would be understood, or from the terra. Measure or 
Extension, a water-pot. 

Measure or Extension is the non-common or specific cause of the 
usage or application of measures, or a universal attribute inhering in the 
object which is tlie cause of the perceptual cognition of Substance. 
Application of measures is the application of cubits, spans, etc., but not 
the application of weights, numbers, etc. This Measure or Extension 
is of four kinds, namely. Largeness, Smallness, Length, and Shortness. 
Of these, extreme largeness and extreme length exist in the four ‘ univer- 
sals ’ {i.e., Space, Time, Ether, and Soul); extreme smallness and extreme 
shortness exist in the ultimate atoms; the next (higher) degree of 
smallness and shortness exists in binary atomic aggregates ; largeness and 
length exist in substances from tertiary atomic aggregates upwards to 
composite wholes (or compound bodies as they exist in nature). In this 
manner, all substances whatever possess two Measures or Extensions. The 
attribution of smallness to a vilva or a bael fruit, dmalaka {phylanthut 
amblica), etc., and of shortness to fuel-sticks, sugar-canes, etc., is relative. 
And relativity here denotes the non-existence of bulkiness. The bulkiness 
that exists in the dmalaka (emblic myrobalan), does not exist in the 
jujube; the bulkiness that exists in the vilva, does not exist jn th? 
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dmalaha. It is this bulkiness, whicli is the denotation of the term, 
relativity, inasmuch as it partakes of both the primary and secondary 
uses. 

Some maintain that length and shortness do not exist in the eternal 
substances. Others hold that these are not even modes of Measure or 
Extension ; for, what they moan is this : As in the command, “ Bring the 
longer ones from amongst those bodies,” so also in the command, “ Bring 
the spherical and the triangular one.s from amongst those bodies,” discri¬ 
mination being equally possible, sphericity or roundness, etc., also will 
have to be admitted as modes of Measure or Extension.—8. 

Largeness or magnitude how produced. 

H vs M I 5. II 

l^ftfana-vahutvat, from a multiplicity of causes. ^ Clia, also. 

9. Largeness or Magnitude is produced, from a 
multiplicity of causes also.—265. 

VpasMrci, —lie now enumerates the cairses of mea.surc or extension. 

The word ‘ clia ’ implies the addition of magnitude and praehaya, i.e., 
loose conjunction among parts. “ Measure or extension is produced”— 
this is the complement of the aphorism. Among these, multiplicity of 
causes alone produces largeness or tnagnitiide and length in tertiary 
atomic aggregates, since magnitude and accretion do not exist in their 
causes. That multiplicity is produced by the relative understanding of 
God, and the apprehension of particular advistani or destinies, deter¬ 
mines this plurality of objects in such relative understanding. Likewise, 
it will be stated hereafter, duality existing in two atoms is productive of 
measure or extension in a binary atomic aggregate. In a piece of cloth, 
originated by two non-coalesceiit threads, it Is magnitude alone which 
is the non-corabinative cause, since multiplicity and coalescence do not 
exist there. Where again, a ball of cotton is originated by two other 
.balls of cotton, in this case, inasmuch as an increase of measure or exten¬ 
sion is observed, therefore accretion is the cause, since multiplicity does 
not exist, and since magnitude, though existing, is not a condition or 
occasion for increase of measure or extension. Such being the case, were 
magnitude a cause here, there would be no defect in the argument, for it 
has been said, “ By two, by one, or by all,” 

Praehaya, coalescence or accretion, is originative conjunction, and 
is defined as conjunction in an object of some of its constituent parts to¬ 
wards Itself, in which object some of the constituent parts were not in 
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conjunction towards itself. And this conjunction of constituent parts, it 
has been observed, is dependent upon a loose conjunction among their 
own constituent parts, is productive of measure or extension, and is 
involved in the origination of Attributes and Actions.—9. 


The atomic is the opjMsite of the large or massive ; the short, of the long. 



II VS I ^ I ^ O n 


Atah, of this. Viparitain, the contrary. Anu, the atomic, 

small, or minute. 

10. The contrary of this is the atomic.—266. 

Upciskam .—Having demonstrated magnitude and length, he now demonstrates 
atomic-ness or minuteness. 

‘Atah,’ i.e., from large or massive measure or extension established 
by perception ; ‘ viparitarh,’ (i.e., divei'gent). The meaning is that that is 
atomic ipeasnre or extension. The contrariety arises from imperceptibility, 
and from contrariety of causes also. For in the case of magnitude or 
massiveness, magnitude, multiplicity, and accretion are the causes, while 
in the case of atomic-ness or minuteness, duality inhering in the cause and 
produced by the relative understanding of God, is the cause. By this is 
also to be understood that the contrary of length is shortness, and here 
too the contrariety is as aforesaid.—10. 

I?i what sense the same thing appears both small and large. 

iivsninii 

Anu, atomic, small, minute, Mahat, large, massive. Iti, such. 

^f^j^Tasmin, in that, t.f., in respect of one and the same object, 
Vi^esa-bhavilt, from the existence of the species, or of the peculiarity. 
Viiiesa-abhavat, from the non-existence of the species, or of the peculiarity, 

11. ‘(It is) smaller,’ ‘(It is) larger,’—such, affirm¬ 
ations, in respect of one and the same object, arise from the 
existence of the species, or of the peculiarity, and from the 
non-existence of the species, or of the peculiarity,'—267 

Vpaskdni.— He now shows that in the case of a jujuhe, an dmiihiJcn, etc., the attribu¬ 
tion of smallness is secondary or relative. 


The word, ‘ iti,’ indicates the sense of attribtition or usage. There 
is, then, all this usage that a jujube is small in relation to a 5aeZ-friiit, 
that an emblic rayrobolan is large in relation to a jujube, that a iaeZ-fruit 
is large in relation to an emblic myrobalan. Amongst these, ‘(It is) 
large ’■—such usage with regard to them is primary. If it be-asted. how 
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it is so, he says, ‘ vii^esa-bh^vAt,’ i,e., because of ‘bh4va,’ i.e., the existence 
of ‘ virfesa,’ i.e., the very species, magnitude, by ‘bh4va,’ i.e., the 
relation of more, most, etc. On the other hand, the treatment of them as 
being small, is secondary or relative. If it be asked how this is so, he 
says, ‘ virfesa-abh^vAt,’ i.e., because of the non-existence in them of the 
species, smallness. For, smallness, as an eSect, resides only ih binarj’’ 
atomic aggregates, and, as eternal, resides in the ultimate atoms, and 
consequently it does not exist in a jujube, etc. 

Or, the meaning may be, that the treatment of a jujube, etc., as 
small is secondary, because of the ‘ bhav4,’ i.e., the existence, in the 
constituent parts of the jujube, etc., of the ‘viiiesa,’ i.e., the cause of 
magnitude, namely, multiplicity of constituent parts, magnitude, and 
accretion, and because of the abh4va, i.e., the non-existence, in the 
constituent parts of the jujube, etc., of the virfesfi, i.e., the cause of smallness, 
namely, duality which does not co-exist in the same substratum with 
magnitude.—11. 

In what sense the same thing appears both small and large, eontinued- 

VS M I n n 

Eka-kala-tvat, from situuUaueity (of the cognitions of largeness 
and smallness). 

12. (The attrihiition of smallness is secondary), be¬ 
cause of the simultaneity (of the cognition of largeness and 
smallness in respect of the same object.)—268. 

0p«*fcrtm.—He gives the reason why tlie attribution of smallness is secondary: 

Magnitude and minuteness are perceived at one and the same time. 
And these, magnitude and minuteness, being mutually contradictory, 
cannot appear together in one and the same substratum. The intuition 
of magnitude, therefore, is there primary inasmuch as the cause of 
magnitude exists there, and the intuition and application of minuteness 
are secondary. This is the meaning.—12. 

Above continued. 

u vs I ^ I ^ ^ n 

Dristantat, from example, or analogue, ■q’ Cha, And. 

13. Also because there is the analogue,—269. 

Upaskdra.—He states the reason for the primariness of the intuition of magnitude : 

The meaning is that it is seen likewise that in the natural order of 
things the practical recognition, i.e., the application, of large, larger. 
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and largest, must be with regard only to things possessing magnitude, 
namely, the jujube, the ernblic myiobalan, and the bael fruit, just as the 
application of white, whiter, and whitest, is, according to the nature of 
things, witli regard only to white objects, namely, a piece of cloth, a 
conch-shell, a crystal, etc.—13. 


Minuteness and magnitude do not exist in minuteness and magnitude. 





Anutva-mahatlvayoli, in minuteness and magnitude. 

Anutva-mahattva-abhavah, non-existence of minuteness and 
of magnitude. Karmma-guiiaifi, by Actions and Attributes. GqnnnT: 

Vyakhyatah, explained. 

14. The non-existence of minuteness and magnitude, 
in minuteness and magnitude, is explained by (the explana¬ 
tion, already given, of the non-existence of Actions -and 
Attributes, in) Actions and Attributes.—270. 

VpasMra.~lt may be objected : In vietae o£ the usage, “ Small Measure or Extension," 
“Large Measure or Extension,” it is known that there is magnitude also in magnitude as 
a measure or extension, and that there is smallness in smallness also. How, then, can 
these be said to e.xiat in Substance alone ? How, again, does not the contradiction result, 
in Attribute, of being existent in Attribute ? 

To this he replies : 

The meaning is that as Attribute and Action do not possess minuteness 
and magnitude, so also do not minuteness and magnitude possess minu¬ 
teness and magnitude. The usage should be regarded as derivative.—14. 


Above continued. 

II vs | ^ MVi H 

g^ifrw: Karmmabhih, by actions, Karmmani, actions. 5%: Gnijaip, 

by attributes. ■Gf Cha, and. GunaJi, attributes. Vyakhyatah, 

explained. 

'' 15. Actions have been explained (to be void) of 

Actions, and Attributes, of Attributes.—271. 

UpasMra.— lt ma,yhe urged that as Attributes are possessed of Attributes,—and 
how else could there be such uses as “ Large (i.e., extensive) Sound," “ Two Sounds," “ One 
Sound," “ Twenty-four Attributes,” etc. ?—and as Actions appear to bo possessed of 
Actions,—and how else could there be such uses as “ It goes quickly," “ It goes swiftly 
BO minuteness and magnitude must also be possessed of minuteness and magnitude. 

29 
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With this in view, he saj's : 

By Actions, Actions are not possessed of Actions, By Attributes, 
Attributes are also not possessed,of Attriljutes. In like manner, minute¬ 
ness and magnitude are also not possessed of minuteness and magnitude. 
The usage, however, is, in all these cases, derivative. This is the mean¬ 
ing.—15. 

Minuteness and Magnitude do not exist in Attribute or in Action. 

s?nw?rT: II vs n I II 

.-\nutva-mahattvabhyam, by minuteness and magnitude. 

Karmma-gunah, actions and attributes. ^ Cha, and. cqnSiirtTr: Vyakhyft- 
tah) explained. 

16. By Miinuteness and magnitude, Actions and 
Attributes also are explained (to be void of minuteness 
and magnitude).—272. 

UpasMra.—lt may be urged, that u-sage .such as “ Large Actions,” “ Minute Actions,” 
“ Large Attributes,” “ Minute Atti‘ibute.s,” etc., entails that Actions po,sse.ss minuteness 
and magnitude, and also Attributes i)o8so,ss both of them. In anticipation ofthis, he 
says : 

The meaning is that as minuteness and magnitude are not possessed 
of minuteness and magnitude, so Actions are not possessed of either 
of them, nor are Attributes possessed of either of them. Their treatment 
as such, however, is derivative as aforesaid. This is the import.—16. 

Length and shortness do not exist in length and shoj'tness. 

II v3 I ^ I n 

Etena, hereby. Oirghatva-hrasvatve, length and shortness. 

Vydkhydte, explained. 

17. Hereby are explained Length and Shortness.—273. 

UpaskAnu —He extends the procos.s of miniitoiiess .ind magnitude to length and 
shortness. 

Length and shortness also are not possessed of length and shortness. 
Whatever is productive of magnitude, the same is productive of length ; 
whatever is productive ot minuteness, the same is productive of sliortness.N 
If it be asked, the cause being the same, bow there can be this"difference 
in the effect, the reply is that it is proved or explained, like attributes 
produced by burning, by the difference of antecedent non-existence. 
Wherever there is minuteness, there is shortness ; where there is eternal 
minuteness, there is eternal shortness, etc. This is the meaning of the 
extension or analogy.—17. 
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ffow Measure or Extension is destroyed. 

H vs M I II 

Anitye, in tlie non-eternal. Anityam, non-eternal, perishable. 

] 8. In the non-eternal, (Measure or Extension also is) 
non-eternal.—2 74. 

Upaskdra.—Ha now points out that which destroy.? (Measure or Extension) 

All this four-fold Measure or Extension, being present in perishable 
substance, disappears only on tlie destruction of the substratum, and not 
on account of contradictory, other attributes. 

Objeetion. —But the Measure or Extension of a water-pot is destroyed, 
although the water-pot still exists; how else, even after the breaking of 
the neck of the Avater-pot, can there be the recognition, “ This is that rery 
water-pot ” ? 

Answer. —This is not the case, inasmuch as the destruction of the 
water-pot is necessary or inevitable, by the destruction of the substratum. 
For, it stands neither to reason nor to experience that, the binary atomic 
aggregates being destroyed on the destruction of the conjunction of two 
ultimate atoms, there is non-destruction of the tertiary atomic aggregates 
constituted by the binary ones, and of limestone, etc., constituted by the 
tertiary atomic aggregates. 

Objection. —How then does the recognition arise ? 

Answer, —It is an error, like Ifie recognition, “ This is that very 
flame of the lamp.” 

Objeetion. —But the recognition of the lamp is certainly correct know¬ 
ledge; whereas minuteness and magnitude undergo production and des¬ 
truction. 

Answer. —This cannot be maintained, because it has been already 
mentioned that their destruction is not possible without the destruction of 
their substratum.—18. 

What Measure or Extension is eternal. 

^ II vs I ^ I h II 

Nitye, in the eternal. i^^Nityain, eternal. 

19. In the eternal, (Measure or Extension also is) 
eternal.—275. 

Upaskara.—lB then minuteness, inhering in ultimate atoms, destroyed, as are Colour 
etc., of terrene ultimate atoms ? Is magnitude also, inhering in ether, etc., destroyed as 
JVre Sound, Understanding, etc. ? In anticipation of these objections, he says ; 
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Measure or Extension whicli exists in eternal substances, e.g., ether, 
etc., and also in the ultimate atoms, is eternal, since there is nothing to 
destroy it.^—19. 

Eternal Measure or Extension is called Parirnay^dalam. 

n vs I ^ I n 

Nityara, eternal. Haiimandalam, Purimandala, the all¬ 

round, or the spherical. Measure or Extension of the ultimate atom. 

20. Parimandala is eternal.—276. 

Upaskdm .—He states the name by which the Measure or Extension of tho ultimate 
atom is denoted in tho Vuise»ilca system :— 

Pdrimavidalyarri has tho same denotation as ‘ Parimandalarn.’ So it 
has been said, “ Elsewhere than in Pdrimandalya, etc.”—20. 

Proof of true Minuteness and true Shortness. 

arfipn ^ 11 >3 1 ? 1 stm 

Avidya, false knowledge. Nescience. Cha, moreover, and. 

Vidyd-lihgam, mark or indication of knowledge. 

21. False knowledge is, moreover, the (inferential) 
mark of (true) knowledge.—277. 

Ppasfcdrn.—it may be asked : If minuteness, or shortness, as applied respectively to 
a jujube, an emblic myrobalan, etc., and to fuel-sticks, sugar-canes, etc., is not transcend¬ 
ental or real, (but apparent only), what then is tho proof of them as transcendental ? 

Accordingly he says; 

‘The mark of knowledge’ is ‘false knowledge.’ The meaning, 
therefore, is this : The cognition or consciousness of minuteness in respect 
of a jujube, an emblic myrobalan, etc., and tho consciousness of shortness 
in respect of sticks for fuel, sugar-canes, etc., are all avidya or false knowr 
ledge, inasmuch as real or transcendental minuteness and shortness do 
not exist there. Moreover, it is admitted by those who liokl the doctrine 
of anyathAdthydti, illusion of the senses, that everywhere unscientific know¬ 
ledge is just preceded by scientific knowledge. So that true consciousness 
of minuteness, as well as true consciousness of shortness, should be in¬ 
ferred. This is the meaning. In like manner, secondary use of words 
being impossible without the prirnaiy use, rainuteneas and shortness, in 
the primary sense of the terms, must be thought of to bo present some¬ 
where.—21. 

Vivriti. —But why should substance, in the form of the ultimate 
atom, be admitted, when it is not perceptible to the senses? On the 
other hand, sub,stance which is perceptible to the senses, such as a tertiary 
atomic aggregate, etc., should be recognised, 
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To meet this objection he says: 

‘ Avidya,’he,, unscientific knowledge, in other words, cognitions, 
such as “ Earth is eternal,” “ Water is eternal,” etc., of which the objects 
are wholes made up of parts, is the inferential ‘ mark,’ of ‘ Vidya,’ he., 
scientific knowledge, namely, that Earth is eternal, of which the object is 
(he., in respect of), the ultimate atom ; because everywhere scientific 
knowledge, is preceded by unscientific knowledge, for nowhere it is 
possible for a man to have the erroneous idea that Earth is eternal, if he 
does not know what eternality is. This is an indirect proof. The method 
of proof of ultimate atoms as realities, which has been pointed out before, 
should be preferred. 

Ether and Sold possess infinite Measure or Extension. 

ll vs | ^ | n 

Vibhavat, in consequence of omnipresence, infinite expansion, or 
universality. »T^qf Mahan, vast. Immense. Infinitely large. Akaiah, 

Ether. ?r«Tr Tatha, so. The same. Clia, and. Also. ?rn»Tr Atma, Soul. 

22. Ether, in consequence of its vast expansion, is 
infinitely large. So also is the Soul.—278. 

OpusMra.—He describes the nature or proper form of the Measure or Extension of 
Ether, etc., which has been already inferred by the mark of their substance-ness. 

‘ Vibliavah ’ denotes capacity for conjunction, or the characteristic of 
being in conjunction, with all dense bodie.s ; and this, being impossible, 
or incapable of proof, without vast magnitude, leads to the inference of 
vast magnitude. It is also observed by ns that Sounds are produced, just 
at one and the same time, both at Bardpasi (Benares) and at Pdtalipufra 
(Patna) ; it is one and the same Ether that is here the combinative cause. 
Consequently the pervasion of Ether is proved. Pervasion, again, 
consists only in connection witli infinitely vast Measure or Extension. 
To suppose a diversity of Ether would be superfluous; hence only one 
Ether should be recognised. Such reference as “ A portion or division 
of Ether,” is, however, relative, being due to conjunction with the water- 
pot) etc., (occupying a limited space, or) possessing limits. And the rela¬ 
tivity consists in the characteristic of being m conjunction with substances 
possessing limits. 

‘ Tathil atmil ’ : As Ether is immensely vast, since it possesses 
universal pervasion, that is, the characteriiStic of being in conjunction 
with all dense bodies, so is also the Soul immensely vast. Did not the 
Characteristic of being in conjunction with all dense bodies belong to the 
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Soul, then action would not be produced in the respective dense bodies, 
as a result of conjunction of the Soul carrying its adrii^tam or destiny, in¬ 
asmuch as adristam, being present in a different substratum, is dependent 
upon or stands in need of, ‘ proximity,’ (or a common platform), in order 
that it may be productive of action ; and that ‘ proximity ’ is nothing but 
conjunction of the Soul carrying its adristam. Likewise, as the body 
moves on, the production of knowledge, pleasure, etc., in particular situa¬ 
tions, is impossible or incapable of proof except on the theory of the univer¬ 
sal pervasion of the St)ul. Oonscqnently, the Soul also is pervasive. The 
Soul, however, is not only one, like Ether, since, as has been already point¬ 
ed out, difference of status or condition is observed. This is tlie import. 

In these cases, the magnitude is infinite, and is also eternal, like the 
minuteness of the ultimate atom. 

In like manner, should be inferred infinite length in the case of 
Ether, etc., and infinite shortness in the case of the ultimate atoms.— 22. 

Mind is infinitely sinall. 

II 13 I ? I II 

Tat-abhavat, in consequence of the non-existence of that, i.e., 
universal expansion. Anu, atomic. Minute. Small. Hsf: Manah, mind. 
The internal organ. 

23. In consequence of the non-existence of universal 
expansion, Mind is atomic or infinitely small.—279. 

Upasteirti.—It raay be asked that Mind being all-pervading, inasmuch as it is always 
a touchless substance, like Ether, and inasmuch as it is, like the soul, the field wherein 
takes place the conjunction which is tho non-combinative cause of knowledge, etc., why 
has it not been mentioned along with Ethor and the Soul ? Hence he says : 

‘ Manah,’ is ‘ anu,’ in consequence of the non-existence of ‘ that,’ 
i.e., universal expansion or the characteristic of being in conjunction with 
all dense bodies. Did the characteristic of being in conjunction with all 
dense bodies exist (in it), tbeii, there being simultaneous conjunction with 
more than one sense, simultaneity of cognitions would follow, with the 
result that there would be no particular attachment or act of attention. 
The two inferences, (namely, that Mind is all-pervading, because it is a 
touchless substance, and that Mind is all-pervading, because it is the seat 
of conjunction which is the non-combinative cause of cognition, etc.) are, 
however, unproved in point of their subject matter, so long as Mind is 
not proved (to exist), while in the state of Mind being proved (to exist), 
they are counter-opposed by proof which leads to the cognizaaoe of t^e 
nbiect (i.e.. Mind as an atom.) 
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Objeetion. —’Minuteness cannot be thus proved from non-existence 
of universal expansion, since the inference would be unduly applicable to 
the water-pot, etc. 

Answer. —It would not, inasmuch as non-pervasion is proved in the 
case of the water-pot, etc., by non-existence of universal pervasion. 

In one body, therefore, there is just one mind, since the 
supposition of plurality would entail redundancy. To imagine parts even 
of a single mind would be showing exuberance of imagination. Moreover, 
being touchless, they cannot originate. By such arguments, (infinite) 
minuteness is proved. This is the import.— 23. 

Space is all-pervading. 

« vs I 3 I li 

Gunaih, by attributes, Dik, space, squsUTfrr Vyakbyftta, ex¬ 

plained. 

24. By attributes, Space is explained (to be all-per¬ 
vading).—280. 

Upaskdm. —He states the argument for the infinite magnitude of space :— 

The meaning is that, ‘ gunaih ,’ i.e., by attributes characterised as 
priority and po.iteriority inherent in all deii.se bodies, and appearing in the 
forms of the intuitions of the East, the West, etc., common to all persons 
inhabiting all the islands or divisions of the globe, space also is explained 
under the aspect of pervasion. For, it will be mentioned later on that in 
the production of (the notions of) priority and posteriority, the cause is 
relative understanding having for its subject-matter larger and smaller 
number of conjunctions with the conjunct. Moreover, the supposition of 
a plurality of space is contravened by (the fault of) superfluity of sup¬ 
position. 

Objection. —How, then, can there be the intuition and the expression 
or reference, namely, “ Ten spaces {i.e., quarters)”? 

Answer. —The objection does not arise, since it has been already stated 
that they are due to particular upadhi or external conditions.— 24. 

I'ime is all-pervading. 

^T5r: « vs I ^ I II 

Kaiaije, in cause. To a specific cause, or to a universal cause. 

Kalah, time. 

25. Time (is the name given) to (a specific, or a univer¬ 
sal) cause, (Hence, in either case, it is all-pervading).—281. 

Ppasteirii.—'He explains the universal expansion of Time 
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Time is the name which fully designates the substance which is the 
cause of the intuitions of leciprocal prior and posterior, simultaneity, non-i 
simultaneity, slow, and fast. Sucli an intuition, common to all persons in 
all countries, would be impossible without the universal pervasion of time. 
Universal pervasion, that is to say, connection with infinite magnitude, 
therefore, belongs to it. 

Or, in virtue of such intuitions as “ born now,” Time is known to be 
the efficient or occasional cause of all that is produced ; and tliis is depen¬ 
dent upon univei'sal pervasion, for an occasional cause must be, as a rule, 
in proximity with the combinative and non-combinative causes. 

Or, the use or application of past, future, and present is universal: 
consequently time is all-pervading. 

Or, time is the name of the substance which is the cause of the 
application or use of moments, lavas (thirty-six winks), hours, watches, 
days, days-and-nights, fortnights, months, seasons, half-years, years, etc. 
Consequently, such use or application being universal, time is universal, 
and, therefore, infinitely large. 

The supposition of its manifold ness is, ns has been already stated, 
contravened by (the fault of) superfluity of supposition.—25. 

Here ends the first chapter of the seventh book in the Commentary 
of Sahkara upon the Vaiifesfka Aphorisms. 
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Book Seventh—Chapter Second. 

Number: Proof of Unity. 

H V9 I I ^ u 

—RCipa-rasa-gandlia-spar^a-vyatirekat, because of 
difference from Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch. Arthautaram, a 

different object, Ekatvam, unity. 

1. Because of its difference from Colour, Taste, 
Smell, and Touch, Unity is a different object.—282. 

Upaskara .—In fche second chapter there are five sections ; (a) the section on the 
e.'caminatioii of attributes o.vi.sting in one, and in more than one, object; (b) the section on 
the oxaiuination of attribntos existing only in more than one object; (c) the section, in 
passing, on the oxatnination of tho relation of sound and significance (t.c., of words and 
their meanings); (d) the section on the examination of attributes existing in one object 
and having for their non-eombinative cause coiijnnction with universal substances void of 
partioular or distingnlshing attributes ; and, (c) tho section on tho examination of combi¬ 
nation. Now, tho porcoptibility of Number, etc., also is dependent upon combination in the 
same object with magnitude. Accordingly, with a view to examine number, and also 
separateness, immediately after the determination of measure or extension, in violation of 
the order of enumeration, he say.s : 

‘ Rilpii-rasii-garidha-spar^u ’ is indicatory of all attributes other than, 
the pentad beginning with number, (i.e., number, measure or extension, 
separateness, conjunction, and disjunction). ‘ Vyatirekat’=bocause of 
difference or divergence. The meaning, therefore, is this: “One water- 
pot ’’—'Such particular intuition can be produced by some particularity. 
And that particularity is not colour, etc., for, the intuition is produced by 
difference from, or without, them. Nor is it the being a water-pot, etc., 
that is the condition or occasion (of the intuition), for such intuition is 
produced in respect of a piece of cloth also. Nor is unity a Genus, like 
existence, for its denotation is neither less nor more than that of existence. 
Nor, again, is it a Genus confined to substance only, for it is neither less 
nor more extensive than Substance-ness. Nor does tlie difference or 
mutual distinction (of Unity and Substance-ness) arise from difference of 
intuition, even though tliey are neither less nor more extensive than each 
other; for, if difference of intuition, were caused by itself, existence also 
would be differentiated ; if, on the other hand, it were to be caused by 
difference of subject-matter, then, difference of subject-matter, as has been 
stated, is not possible, since, otherwise, there would be difference of the 
characteristics of being a small water-pot and of being a large water-pot. 
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Nor is the view, held by Bhumija, that unity is non-difference from (or 
identity witii, itself, a reasonable one. Were self-identity of the water- 
pot its Unity, then there would be no intuition of Unity in the case of a 
cloth, etc. Bhusana’s other view, namely, that difference from itself 
constitutes Duality, etc., is also not valid ; for, variety of uses of difference 
from itself or self-distinction, as being common to three, four, and so on, 
is not possible or capable of proof. This is the import.—1. 

Proof of Separateness. 

^ n vs I M II 

?(!!Tr Tatha, similarly. Prithakatvam, separatenc.ss. Individual¬ 

ly- 

2. Similarly, Scf^arateness (is a different object).— 

283. 

Ujjostetra.—With a view to prove separateiies.s also, by means of its similarity to 
Unity, ho says: 

The practice of discrimination or separation verily exists, in the 
form, namely “ This is separate from, other than, a different object from, 
this.” For, separation means definite apprehension or grasp, having 
regard to certain limits. Here, again. Colour, etc., ai-e not the cause, since 
they are not its invariable antecedents, and also because the limits (of 
them) are undefinable, 

06;eefion.—Separateness is nothing but anyonya-ahhdva, mutual 
non-existence, non-existence which opposes identity ; for, like “ This is 
separate from, ot'ier than, a different object from, this,” the intuition 
“ (This is) different from this) ” rests on anyonya-ahheha. 

Answer. —^It is not so. Although the terms, separate, etc., are 
synonymous, they do not convey the sense of anyonya-ahhava, since in 
that case the use of the ablative (‘ from ’) would not be possible or reason¬ 
able, because the intuitions, “This is separate from this,” and “ This is 
not this,” contain different subject-matter. Nor is separateness an object 
or entity wliicli, possesses anyonya-ahhdva, for, then, in “ A cloth ig a not- 
water-pot,” there would also be the use of the ablative. 

Objection. —The intuitions, " It is separate,” and “ It is distinct,” 
having the same form, Separateness is nothing but distinctness. 

Answer. —It is not. For, in that case, while Maitra possessed the 
distinction of a staff, the intuition, “ This Maitra is separate from Maitra,” 
would also arise. Likewise it would entail the applic-ation of separateness 
to Ether where it is distinguished by Sound, and to the Soul when it is 
distinguished by Understanding. 
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For the same reason, dissimilarity or difference in property also is 
not Separateness, inasinueh as it would entail, in the case of a water-pot, 
which has been burnt to redness, such usage as “ This water-pot is 
separate from the dark water-pot.” For, it is the possession of properties 
repugnant to a thing, that constitutes difference in property from that 
thing. And this appears in the state of redness immediately after 
darkness. 

Nor is it Grenus itself, which is Separateness. For, the limits of a 
Genus are nndefinable. xMoreovor, it would entail inter-mixture of classes; 
for, if it exist only in existent things, then its denotation would be neither 
less nor more tlian that of existence, and if it exist in substance only, 
then, than that of Substaiice-ness.—2. 

U^nty and Separateness do not exist in Unity and Separateness. 

H M I ^ II 

Ekatva-ekaprithaktvayoli, in Unity and Separateness 
of one, or Individuality. Ekatva-ekapritbakatva-abhavah, 

non-existence of Unity and Individuality. Aputva-niahat- 

tvabhyam, by minuteness and magnitude. Vyakhyatah, explained. 

3. Tile non-existence of Unity and Individuality, in 
Unity and Individuality, is explained by minuteness and 
magnitude. —284. 

UpasMra.—lt tuay be argued that inasmuch as there is this usage, namely “ One 
Unity," “Separateness is separate from colour, etc.,” therefore there is Unity also in 
Unity, Separateness also in Separateness, and similarly, in other and other instances. 
Accordingly he says; 

The meaning is that as minuteness and magnitude do not possess 
minuteness and magnitude, the application of which to them is derivative, 
so Unity and Individuality do not possess Unity and Individuality, the 
application of which to them is derivative. 

“ By Actions, Actions,” “ By Attributes, Attributes,”—these two 
aphorisms (vii. ii. 24, 25, infra) also, which employ analogy, here seem 
to carry the same import as the preceding {i.e., the present) aphorism 
employing an analogy. The meaning is that as Actions are not possessed 
of Actions, nor are Attributes possessed of Attributes, so Unity and Indivi¬ 
duality are not possessed of Unity and Individuality.—3. 
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Unity is not universal, but is confined to Substance only. 


Nilisninkliyatvat, being void of Number. Karra- 

ma-gunanam, of Actions and Attributes, Sarvva-ekatvam, Uni¬ 
versal Unity. Jt Na, not. Vidyate, exsists. 

4. Actions and Attributes being void of Number, 
universal Unity does not exist.— 285 . 

Vjmshara .—It in.ay be asked ; The application or ii.so of Unity is indncd common to 
Attributoa and Action.^, What docs here lead to the conclusion that Unity exists only 
in Substances, and not in Attributes, etc. ? To this, ho replies : 

Unity of all—tliat does not exist. On what ground? So he 
says.—‘ Nihsanikhyatvat karmina-gimanain.' ‘ Nihsamkliyatvam ’ means 

the state or condition of standing away from Nninber. Tims Actions 
and Attributes are void of Nainber. Number being an attribute, Number 
by no means exists in attributes ; nor, again, in Actions, because Attri¬ 
butes are excluded fiom, or denied to. Actions, since, otherwise, Actions 
would possess Substance-ness. And the attributeness of Number has been 
proved, and also the Nuinber-ness of Unity. This is the impoj-t.—4. 

Cognition of Unity in Attrih^ite and Action is erroneous. 

11 I H I 11 

Bhrantam, niisiaken. Erroneous, frg Tnt, that, i e., the cogni¬ 
tion of Unity in Action and Attribute. 

5. That (i.e., the cognition of Unity in Action and 
Attribute) is erroneous.—286. 

Upas/edm.—-How, then, do such cognitions arise, as “One colour," “One taste,” etc.? 
To this, he replies: 

The meaning is that the cognition of Unity which arises in the case 
of Attributes and Actions, is erroneous. ‘Cognition’—this is the com¬ 
plement of the aphorism, because an objection of the opponent has been 
thrown into it. The application (of Unity in these cases) is, however, 
derivative, and it is non-difference from itself, or self-identity, which con¬ 
stitutes the derivation. Nor is Unity nothing but that {i.e., self-identity), 
for the reply has been already given.—5. 

Indirect proof of Unity. 



^ H V9 I R I 


i w 


Ekatva-abbavdt, in consequence of the non-existence of 
Unity. *1^: Bbaktih, derivative function. Secondariness. ^ Tu, but, 
However. % Na, not. Vidyate, exists. 
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6. In consequence of the non-existence of Unity, 
however, secondariness would not exist.—287. 

Upashara .—It may be asked : “ Let this application of Unity be secondary in the case 
of substances also, and the intuition of it erroneous, what is the use of unity at all ? ” 
To this, he replies : 

If Uiiitj' in its transcendental or real sense be nowhere to be observ¬ 
ed, tlieu the application of tlie term could not be secondary, for the second¬ 
ary, has for its antecedent the primary, use. Nor, again, could the intuition 
be erroneous, for error has for its antecedent certain knowledge. For it 
is the ccrt;unly known that is terroneously) attributed, and not the erro¬ 
neous, for the intuition of the non-existent has been disproved, and the 
intuition of the otherwise (i.e., the existent) has been proved.—6. 


Unity and Separateness of one do not exist in effect and cause. 




H vs I I vs u 


^ir*f^rTi!r*fri Kaiyya-karapayoh, of ui in effect and cause. 

Ekatva-ekapritliakatva-abhavAt, in consequence of non-exist¬ 
ence of identity and non-heterogeneity. Ekatva-ekapritha- 

katvam, Unity and Individuality, Na, not. Vidyate, exsits. 

7. Effect and cause are ne-ither the same nor similar 
(in being equally distinguished from all other things); 
therefore, Unity and (single) Individuality do not exist in 
them.—288. 


UpnsMrn.—Effect and cause, e.g., threads and cloth, possess Unity and single Indivi¬ 
duality. Single Individuality also belongs to them for the very same reason for-which 
Unity belongs to them. For it is not possible that a thing can be separate from itself. 
For when a piece of cloth is torn asunder and the threads are drawn out one after another, 
a piece of cloth different from them is not observed. Were a piece of cloth different from 
the threads, then it should be observed under the characterstic of being different from 
them, like a water-pot. In like manner, a water-pot also is nothing bnt identical with 
the two po'jsherds (which compose it), since a water-pot also being broken, nothing over 
and above the two potsherds is observed. Accordingly it has been said, *' A whole made 
up of parts is nothing else than the parts.” This is the view of the Samkhya thinkers. 
And for tho purpose of controverting it, he says: 


Efi'ect and cause—these two are not one. Why ? So he says : from 
non-existence of ‘ ekatva,’ i.e., from non-existence of non-difference, and 
because co-existence of plurality and unity in the same substratum is not 
therefore, possible, as would be required by the proposition that the very 
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same thing which is the effect, is also the cause, e,^., that threads area 
piece of cloth. 

Objection. —But there is as a matter of fact such co-existence in the 
same substratum, seeing that the term, waters, is applied to a drop of 
water only, and also seeing that the term, wives, is applied to a single 
woman. 

Answer. —Such is not the case. For such applications can be 
possible by reference to multiplicity of constituent parts. In the case of 
the ultimate atom of water, lurwever, such application takes place, ac¬ 
cording to some thinkers, by means of multiplicity of colour, etc., natur¬ 
ally belonging to it; while, according to others, it is due to the character¬ 
istic force of sound or language which should not be found fault with. 
Nor do fibres present in a salvinia eueullaLa and honey-comb obtain the 
appellation of cloth. Nor do threads singly prevail to contain and to drag 
anything. 

Nor, again, can the two, effect and cause, become the substratum 
of single Individuality, for it is seen that they become the limits of each 
other. How? So lie says, ‘eka-prithakatva-abhavat,’ i.e., in consequence 
of the non-existence of ‘eka-pritliakatvarn,’ or non-heterogeneity or non- 
difference in property; in other words, because, of effect and cause, dif¬ 
ference in property is observed, for it is universal among mankind that 
the notions of thread and cloth, as well as of water-pot and potsherds, are 
embraced by different acts of understanding. 

0hjectio7i.—Why, then, are not Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch, 
cognised by their difference (or separately from one another, i-e., one after 
another always) ? 

Answer. —Because of the absolute similarity of their forms, i.e., 
modes of manifestation. And when sometimes, as-in a piece of cloth of 
variegated colour, etc., separate cognition also takes place, it is because 
the differences of Number, Measure or Extension, etc., are most mani¬ 
fest there.—7. 


Only noyi-eternal unity and separateness of one proceed from like 
attributes in their causes. 



II « I I II 


Etat, this, i.e., the characteristic of having the attributes of the cause 
as antecedents. Anityayoh, of the two non-eternals, namely, Number 

and Separateness, 5a(p^?|f?T>|.Vyakhyatam, explained, 
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8. This, (as) explained in the ease of the two non- 
eternals (namely, Number and Separateness, should be under¬ 
stood only in the case of non-eternal Unity and Separateness 
of one).—289. 

Upaskdra .—He points out that non-eternal Unity anrl Separateness of one have for 
their antecedents attributes of their causes. 

The characterstic of having attributes of the cause as antecedents, 
which has been explained in the case of non-eternal Number and Separate¬ 
ness, should be understood to apply only to non-eternal Unity and Separate¬ 
ness of one, since otlier Nnmbeis and Separatenesses are produced by 
relative understanding. As the characteristic of having attributes of the 
cause as antecedents belongs to non-eternal colour and touch of Fire, so 
it belongs also to non-etertial Unity and Separateness of one. This is 
the import. It follows, therefore, that Ninnbers beginning with two and 
ending with the highest arithmetical number, possess or reside in more 
than one substance. It also follows that separatenesses beginning with 
Separateness of two and ending with Separateness of the highest arithmeti¬ 
cal number, co-exist in the same substratum with those Numbers. Now, 
the processes of the production and destruction of Duality, etc,, are as 
follows: When two homogeneous or heterogeneous substances are in 
contact with the eye, cognition of the attribute qualified with the notion 
or characteristic of Unity, which is the genus of the two numbers, Uni¬ 
ties, inhering in the two substances, are produced immediately after the 
elimination of differences in thought (i.e., the assimilation of the two sub¬ 
stances nnder tlie notion of Unity); audit is this cognition which is 
called relative understanding or the conception of the one in the many. 
By it Duality is produced in the two substances. Then there takes place 
reasoning about the notion or characteristic of Daulity which is the genus 
of the Duality so produced. After it, simultaneously there appear des¬ 
truction of relative understanding by means of that reasoning, and a 
qualified or concrete understanding having for its content the attribute 
Duality as qualified with the notion or characteristic of Duality. And 
in the next moment there are simultaneously produced destruction of the 
attribute Duality in consequence of the destruction of relative understand¬ 
ing, and cognition, in the form of “Two substances,” qualified with 
l,)uality. Thereafter, results Samskara, impression or a fixed idea, from 
the above cognition of substances qualified with Duality. Thus, to sum 
up.'—Beginning with contact with the sense and ending with Samsitflm 
or impression, there are eight moments; vis., contact of the sense with 
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the substratum of Duality which is going to be produced, then cognition 
of the genus inherent in the attribute Unity, then relative understanding 
in the form of cognizance of the many along with the attribute Unity as 
qualified with the generic notion or characteristic of Unity, then produc¬ 
tion of the attribute Duality, then cognition of tlie genus inherent in 
Duality, then cognition of the attribute Duality as qualified with that 
genus, then cognition of substances as qualified with the attribute Duality, 
and then Saytiskdra or impression. The order of destruction, again, is as 
follows: Destruction of the generic notion or characteristic of Unity, from 
relative understanding; destruction of relative understanding, from cog¬ 
nition of the generic notion or characteristic of Duality; destruction of 
the generic notion or characteristic of Duality, from cognition of the 
attribute Duality ; destruction of cognition of the attribute Duality, from 
cognition of substances as qualified with the possession of Duality; anef 
destruction of the latter, from Samiikdra ov impression, or from cognition 
of other objects. 

Objection .—Why is not cognition of substance qualified with the 
possession of Unity, itself produced after the cognition of Unity, when 
all the causes of its production are present there? For, cognition of 
attribute taking place, there can be no delay in the cognition of 
substance. From that same cognition (of substance so qualified), therefore, 
there being destruction of relative understanding, from its destruction 
will follow, at its very next moment, destruction of Duality. Hence 
destruction of Duality resulting at the very moment prior to the qualified 
or concrete cognition in the form of “ Tioo substances,” the production of 
cognition of substance as qualified with the possession of Duality, 
becomes impossible. 

A^mcer .—The argument is defective ; for, it is relative understand¬ 
ing uninfluenced or unobstructed or unobscured by the causes of the 
production of Duality, etc., which invariably produces cognition qualified 
with the content of substance, the above supposition being made on the 
strength of the result. 

Objection .—But still destruction of relative understanding being 
caused by the very sams/idj-a or impression produced by itself, the fault, 
pointed out above, again appears all the same, since there is possibility of 
destruction of Duality at the very moment prior to the cognition qualified 
with Duality. 

Answer .—It does not, since cognition of pure attribute, or of 
attribute unassociated with substance, is not productive of smyiskara or 
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impression. For pure attribute can be nowhere called back toinind, since 
everywhere it i.s only by the background of, or as contained in, substance, 
that there can be recollection of attribute. 

Ohjection. —Let it be so ; still inasmuch as even at the time of the 
production of qualified or concrete cognition, there may be destruction of 
Duality, the possibility of non-production of qualified cognition remains 
in the very .same state. Forquiilified or specific cognition, illuminative 
of that whicli is present, cannot possibly appear at the moment of the 
destruction of the qualification or that which serves to specify, since there 
is no such observation. 

Answer .— This is not the case. For, cognition of that which serves 
to specify, contact of sense with that which is specified, and non-appre¬ 
hension of non-association of the above two, which make up the whole 
cause of specific cognition, are possible also in the case of the subject under 
discussion. If, however, contact of sense with that which serves to specify, 
is also required, then tliis too existing at the preceding moment, the very 
contact, which exists at the preceding moment, is observed to be the 
cause. That wliich serves to specify, or a qualification or distinction, 
which is beyond the compass of specified cognition, may also exist; for, it 
is only the being the object or content of cognition productive of specified 
cognition, which determines the characteristic of being a distinction or 
that which serves to specify, but the being the object of specified cognition 
does not also determine it. 

Objection .—In tills view, an u-palaksaiiatn or indication also will come 
to have the nature of a vike^a})am or distinction. 

An.nver. —By no means; for, existence in the same substratum, 
which is invariable and which does not cause specified cognition, deter¬ 
mines the characteristic of being a distinctioii, whereas an indication exists 
in a different substratum from that which it indicates. Thus, when there 
is po.s.se8sion of a raven in the house of Devadatta, then the raven is a 
distinction. But when, flying over the liouse, it does not exist in it, then 
the raven is an indication. 

Objection .—This being so it would follow that in such cases as 
“ There is taste in that which possesses colour, ” etc., colour, etc., also 
would be distinctions. 

Answer .—This is not an objection, since it is desired to be so. 

Objection .—Then there too taste will exist. 

Answer —No, since that which exists in something distinguished by 
the possession of soinetliing else, does not necessarily exist in that by 
81 
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which it is so distinguished. For a distinction and that which is dis¬ 
tinguished are not one and the same thing. 

Objeetioti .—At the time of the destruction of Duality, there exists no 
connection with the distinction. ITow can specified cognition, or cognition 
of that which is distinguished, be produced ? 

Answer .—The question does not arise, for the meaning of the term, 
the being distinguished or qualified, is only non-variation or non-deviation 
or nou-divergence from that (he., the distinction) ; whereas tlie manifesta¬ 
tion of that(i.e., the distinction) exists there (he., in specified cognition) also. 

Hence, the teachers say, nothing remains unproved. 

In like manner, on the analogy of the production and destruction of 
Duality, should be understood the production and destruction of 
Triplicity. 

Duality is destructible by the destruction of relative understanding, 
for an existing attribute cannot be destroyed in the absence of another 
attribute opposed to the destruction of its suhstratura, like ultimate cogni¬ 
tion, since ultimate cognition is destroyed by destruction of ndrutam. In 
some cases it is destroyed also from destruction of substratum, e.g., where 
there is knowledge of the genus, unity, siirinltaneonsly with, action in. the 
constituent parts of the substratum of Duality, It is in this way: Action 
in constituent parts and cognition of the genus; Disjunction and relative 
understanding; destruction of Conjunction and production of attribute 
Duality ; destruction of constituted substance and cognition of tlie genus 
Duality;—here destruction of Duality results from destruction of 
substance, and destruction of relative understauding from cognition of 
the genus Duality ; since, destruction of relative understanding taking 
place at the same time with destruction of Duality, there exists no 
relation, resembling the relation of efi'ect and cause, between them. 
Where, however, there is simultaneity of action in the constituent parts 
of the substratum of Duality and relative understanding, there destruc¬ 
tion of Duality results from both destruction of substratum and 
destruction of relative understanding, ft is in this way : Action in the 
constituent parts and relative understanding ; production of disjunction 
and production of Duality ; destruction of conjunction and cognition of 
the genus Duality ; destruction of constituted substance and destruction 
of relative understanding ; destruction of Duality from both, the capacity 
of each for destroying being observed. This process properly fits in with 
the theory of two cognitions being related as the destroyed and the 
destroyer ; and it is this theory which is legitimate or established by proof, 
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Objection, The entire group of causes being the same in the cases of 
Duality, Triplicily, etc., how is it that there is this difference in their 
effects, namely Duality is coustituted by two Unities, Trlplicity by three 
Unities ? 

Antnccr. —The question cannot arise, since Duality, etc., do not exist 
in Unity. 

ObjeGtion. —It is Duality, Triplieity, etc., inhering in the combinative 
cause, vyhicli determine cognitions of Duality, Triplieity, etc. 

Answer .—This is not tlio case; for, prior to the production of Duality, 
etc.. Duality, etc., being absent therefrom, the enquiry after the cause 
of Duality, etc., doss not cease even there, and the existence of such 
difference in relative understauding, and in Unities, or in the supposition 
of that on tlte strength of the result, is contravened by non-ohservation. 

Objection.—Let the use also of Duality, etc., proceed from the same 
source; what is the need of Duality, etc.? Difference will result from 
difference of adristam. 

Answer. — Were it so, Triplieity, and Four-ness, would be sometimes 
produced also by the set of causes originative of Duality. Hence it would 
entail non-uniformity. Moreover, it may be said in this connexion that 
difference in the effect is explained by difference in prior non-existence; 
as in the case of colour, taste, smell, and touch, produced by burning, 
difference is produced under the same set of causes. 

Objection .—Prior iion-exlstence also i.s common to all, or is the same 
in all cases. 

Ansircr.-It is not; for, each prior uon-oxi.stence in each particular 
case has been ascertained to have causality towards its own effect only. 

Or, the process should be carried on in this way that Duality is 
produced by pure relative uuderstauding, and Triplieity by relative 
understanding aceompanieJ by Duality. In sucli cases as “ I have killed a 
hundred of ants,” Duality is not at all produced in consequence of the 
non-existence of combitiative cause. Accordingly, it should be observed, 
the use of nuiaber is there derivative or secondary. 

Professor Srtdlmra opines that in the case of an army, a forest, etc,, 
in consequoiu'.e of the nou-oxistence of constant relative understanding, 
only multipli(nty is produced, but not hundred, thousand, and other 
numbers. With regard to this view, Professor Udayana observes that if 
such be the case, then in these cases no doubt could arise whether it be 
hundred, or thousand, etc,, nor could there be such cognition as “A large 
army,” “ A larger army,” and that hence this is not the case. Here the 
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matter should be discussed in the following manner: Multiplicity is 
either nothing but number commencing from Triplicity, and terminating 
with the liighest arithmetical number, or another number different from 
them. It cannot be the first, since in the case also of an army, a forest, 
etc., there is as a rule production of hundred, thousand, and other numbers. 
Nor can it be the second, since multiplicity different in mark from Tripli¬ 
city, etc., is not observed. Multiplicity, therefore, is only number, namely, 
hundred, etc., produced by relative understanding which is uniformly 
constant in each ca.se and which does not depend upon Unity. The mani¬ 
festation of hundred, etc., does not, however, take place there, since no¬ 
thing exists there which can manifest it. 

We, on the other hand, say that multiplicity is really a different 
number, existing in the same substratum with Triplicity, etc., and produ¬ 
cible by relative understanding productive of Triplicity, etc. It is so in 
consequence of the difference of prior non-existence. How else can such 
a statement be possible as “ All 1 can say is that there are many. I do not 
know particularly whether they be a hundred or a thousand ” ? As mag¬ 
nitude or largeness and length co-exist in the same substance, so do 
Triplicity, etc., and multiplicity co-exist in one and the same substratum. 
For, to the query, “Shall 1 bring a bundled or a thousand of mango 
fruits ?” the reply is given, viz., “ Let a large number of them be brought. 
What is the use of inquiring about a particular number ?” This being so, 
Triplicity is produced by relative understanding accompanied by Duality, 
Fourness by relative understanding accompanied by Triplicity, and so on, 
one after the other. In the production of multiplicity, on the contrarj’-, 
there is no such uniformity or law that the relative undeistanding must be 
'qualified with the possession or accompaniment of all the numbers which 
stand behind it. Hence in the case of an array, a forest, and the like, only 
multiplicity is produced, but not any other number ; and so the alternatives 
amongst which Doubt has to swing also become really non-existent. 

Separateness, again, exists in the same substratum with that ti.e., 
number). Hence as is Duality, so is also separateness of two; and 
so on. 

Objection .—The use of separateness of two, etc., being possible by 
means of separatenesses of one existing in the same substratum with 
Duality, Triplicity, etc., what is the use of Separateness of two, etc.? 

Answer .—The question cannot be raised in view of the discrepancy 
that while in the case of “ A cloth and a clod are separate from a water- 
pot ” there is no peception of the separateness of the dual (cloth and clod) 
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being produced bj' tlie dual and the single limiting each other, there is 
such perception in the case of their individual separateness. Nor does 
this theory entail and explain Priority of two, for Priority of two is 
explained and possible b 5 " means of two priorities existing in the same 
substratum, or co-extensive, with Duality. The contradiction in respect of 
one being the limit of the other, which exists in the case of separateness, 
does not exist in the case of Priority ; since the intuition, “ These two 
are prior,” is possible or proved in the same way as the intuiiion, “ These 
two are blue.” For', though two bodies occupying the same part of apace 
possess equal uianifoldness of conjunctions with the conjunct, yet produc¬ 
tion of different effects is possible by means of the difference of the 
conjunction of space and body, which is the non-combinatlve cause. More¬ 
over, as two Unities jointly become the non-combinative cause of Duality, 
it being, in like manner, possible for two separatenesses of one or single 
individualities, jointly operating, to possess non-combinative causality 
towards the production of separateness of two, or dual individuality, it is 
not observed that more than one, i.e., many, conjunctions are, by their joint 
operation, originative of one effect, which is not a constituted substance, 
.by means of the proximity known as combination in the same object with 
the effect. On the other hand, by means of the proximity known as 
combination in the same object with the cause, a larger iiumber of conjunc¬ 
tions of threads and the cylinder of wood in a loom do really originate a 
single conjunction of a cloth and the cylinder of wood in a loom. This 
is the direction. 

On the analogy of destruction of Duality, etc., should be understood 
also destruction of separateness of two, etc.,— 8. 

Vivriti,~lt may be objected: “The thread i' distinct from the 
cloth and is dissimilar to the cloth”—such intuitions are simply erroneous, 
since it is threads conjoint among themselves, which becomes the cloth, 
and since no proof exists that the cloth is distinct from the threads. It 
cannot be said that difference from the threarl can be proved to exist in 
the cloth by means of its dissimilarity to the thread, for dissimilarity itself 
is not pix ved. For, the nature of the cloth does not constitute its dissi¬ 
milarity to the thread, inasmuch as in the state of the manifestation of the 
cloth, the nature of the cloth is recognised in the threads themselves. 
Accordingly it has been taught by Professor Isvarakritp^a :— 
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The effect is existent (in the cause, in an enveloped state, prior to its 
production); For, there can he no production and manifestation of that 
which is non-existent; there can be no connection of tlie cause with the 
effect (if the latter be non-existent) ; (some connection must exist between 
the cause and the effect, since) the production of eveiytluug is not possible 
from everything else ; there can be production <jf one thing from another, if 
the two are mutually related as the producer and the producible (and such 
relation cannot bo possible if the effect be non-existent); and the cause 
and the effect are identical, (so that the one cannot he non-existent, 
while the other is existent). (Hamkhyahm'ika, verse 9). 

This being tlie case, tlie non-existence of non-difference and non¬ 
dissimilarity between the cause and the effect remaining itself unproved, 
how can it establish the relation of Unity and of Separateness of one or 
single individuality ? 

To meet this objection, the author says : 

‘Etat,’ i.e., the possession of the non-existcnce of Unity and Separa¬ 
teness of one in consequence of the possession of the non c.Kistence of 
non-differenco and non-dissimilarity, has been ob-erved, ‘anityayoh,’ that 
is, in the case of non-eternal cause and non-eterjial effect. This is the 
meaning. Accordingly on the hypothesis of the non-difference of the 
threads and cloth, it would follow that in the state of the production of 
the threads, there would arise the intuition and use of language that the 
cloth is being produced ; in the state of the production of the cloth, that 
the threads are being produced ; in the state of the destruction of the 
threads, that the cloth is being destroyed ; in the state of the destruction 
of the cloth, that the threads are being destroyed ; and so on. Nor can 
it be maintained that production and destruction are not tbemselves en¬ 
titled to acceptance, inasmuch as such intuitions are explained on the 
very theory of development or appearance and envelopment, or disappear¬ 
ance ; for the hypothesis of an appearance of an appearance, will entail a 
regress to infinity. If, on the other hand, tlie piodaction of the appearance 
is admitted, then how does the theory of tlie production of the cloth, etc., 
become offensive ? If, again, the production of appearance in appearance 
be not admitted, then appoanince w.)nld become omniferons, or all-sided, 
(which is not desired by the objector). For, the alhsidedness of appear¬ 
ance is not recognised even by the S.lvnkliya tlilnkora. Tn reality, the 
common consent of Immauity that the cloth is produced, the cloth is des¬ 
troyed, and so forth, is proof of production and destruction ; for, if 
experience of one thing be admitted to have another thing as its object, 
we must deny also the water-pot, cloth, etc. 
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Oonjtinction, hoio produced. 

u r i s. u 

Anytara-Karmma-jah, pioducecl by the action of either of 
two tilings. Ubhaya-karmrna-jali, produced by action of both. 

Samyoga-jah, produced by conjunction. Cha, and. ^^r*T.' Samyogah, 
conjunction, 

0. Conjimction is produced by action of any one of 
two things, is produced by action of both, and is produced 
by Conjunction, also.—290. 

Upastdni.'-Ho begins another soetlon or topic;— 

Unobstructed intuition tliat things are conjunct is proof of conjunc¬ 
tion. So also are effects ; c.g., a\ibstanee, in the case of conjunctions of 
constituent parts ; colour and other attributes produced by burning, in the 
case of conjunction of fire; particular measure or extension, in the case 
of accretion ; sound, in tlu3 case of Conjanetiou of the drum and ether; 
such other instances should be uuderstood. Nor is Conjunction merely 
producLloii without tho intervention of empty space. The theories of 
transiency and traiisfonnation of things having been thrown away, Con¬ 
junction is tliG coming togetlier which lias non-cotning together for its 
anto'cedent. And it is produced ))y the action of one of two things ; as is 
tlic conjunction of a motionless post with a hawk in motion, or the. 
conjunction of one in motion, wlien the motion is not directed where the 
conjunctioii takes place, e.. 9 ., conjunction of a runner with the back of 
another runner. Conjunction produced by the action of both the 

conjunct is that of two rams or of two wrestlers, since it is produced by 
botli of them exercising strength towards each other. The third 
(conjunction produced by conjunction) is the conjunction of the hand and 
the tree resulting froiii the conjunction of the finger and the tree. And 
it results sometimes from one conjunction even, as the conjunction of 
cloth and ree^l may result from the conjunction of thread and reed. In 
some cases, one conjunctioti is produced from two conjunctions, as from 
two conjunctions of ether witii two threads may result only one conjunc¬ 
tion of a two-threaded cloth with ether. In some cases, again, a single 
conjunction is originated even by a plurality of conjunctions, as ten 
conjunctions of ether with ten tlrreads may originate only one conjunc¬ 
tion of a ten-threaded cloth and ether. Sometimes, on the other hand, 
two conjunctions are produced even from a single conjunction as their 
non-combinative cause. For example, there having first taken place 
lion-originative conjunction betvveen two ultimate atoms, terrene apd 
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aqueous, subsequently two conjunctions, originative of two biuaiy 
atomic aggregates, are produced, namely, one in the terrene ultimate atom 
witli another terrene ultimate atom, and another in the aqueous ultimate 
atom with another aqueous ultimate atom. By these two conjunctions 
inhering in homogeneous things, two binary atomic aggregates are simul¬ 
taneously produced. Therein by that one non-originative conjunction 
alone, produced between the terrene and the aqueous ultimate atom, 
one conjuactloii of the teriene ultimate atom with the aqueous binary 
atomic aggregate, and another conjunction of the aqueous ultimate atom 
with the terrene binary attomic aggregate, are pi’oduced simultaneously 
with the production of the colour, etc., of the two binary atomic aggre¬ 
gates. 

Inasmuch as tho conj miction of cause and not-cause must necessarily 
produce conjunctions of effect and not-effect, the conjunction of all pervad¬ 
ing substances [viz., Space, Time, Ether and Soul) with dense or corporal 
bodies is produced by action of one of tbe two only. Of two all-peryadiug 
substances, however, there is no conjunction, since there is no cause 
(of conjunction). For in them there is no action, nor is there any 
(combinative) cause ; lienee there cannot be in tliis case also conjunction 
of effect and not-effect resulting from conjunction of cause and not-cause. 
Eternal conjunction, on the other hand, is not possible, for conjunction is 
the coming togetlier of two things, wbicli bus the not-coming together as its 
antecedent, and eteniality is opposed to it. And were conjunction eternal, 
Disjunction also would be, witliout production ; and eteniality of conjunc¬ 
tion will not be obtained, since it would be impossible for Conjunction and 
Disjunction, which are contiadictcries, to exist side by side in their 
indestructible states. Moreover, yuta-siddhi or uncombined or naturally 
unassociated existence is a necessary condition of Conjunction, and it is 
not possible in the case of twm all-pervading substances. For yuta-siddhi 
is merely the sejiarate existence of two or of one of two (unrelated) tilings, 
or the relation of one thing being inherent in another, as its substratum, 
when tbe two have been externally brought into relation with each other. 

Destruction of Conjunction, however, results from Disjunction having 
a common substratum with Conjunction. In some cases it results from 
destruction of substratum also. For example, action is produced in the 
constituent fibre of a thread immediatelj'^ after the Conjunction of two 
threads ; thereby is caused Disjunction from another fibre; from Disjunction 
results destruction of originative conjunction ; from this follows destruction 
pf the thread ; and frovn destruction of the thread results destruction 
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of Gotiiunction, where two threads having been long conjoined, action 
is not produced in them. Some, on the contrary, maintain that Conjunc¬ 
tion is destroyed by simultaneously produced destruction of substratum, 
and Disjunction, inasmuch as action is conceived to exist in another 
thread at the moment when by action in the con.stituent parts of a thread 
there is effected destruction of Conjunction originative of the thread. 
This is impossible ; for there can be no prodnction of Disjunction at the 
moment of destruction of the combinative cause, since the rule is that the 
combinative cause is of equal duration with the effect. 

This same Conjunction which is an independent agent in the origi¬ 
nation of substances, and a dependent agent in the origination of attri¬ 
butes and actions, is the counter-opposite of the absolute non-existence 
existing in the same substratum with itself, since it is observed to be so. 
For it is perceived that there is conjunction of an ape in the Banyan tree, 
although conjunction of the ape present in a large Banyan tree is limited 
to a bi'anch only. Were such mere limitation to a part not sufficient to 
account for it, then conjunction would come to exist in ultimate atoms, 
and so would not be cognizable, tn the case of the all-pervading 
substances also, it is the dltfereuco of upMhi, adjunct or external condition 
which serves to localise them. Conjunction present by limitation to that 
is not pervaded in its denotation. Of Conjunction residing in the ultimate 
atoms also, direction in space, and the like should be regarded as deter¬ 
minants.—9. 

Disjunction, how produaed. 

n vs I ^ 1^0 n 

Etena, by this Vibhagah, disjunction. Vyakhyatah, 

explained. 

10. By this Disjunction is explained.—291. 

Upuskdru.—By extending the mode of the production of Conjunction to Disjunction he 
says: 

Like Conjunction, Disjunction also is produced by action of either of 
two things, by action of both, and by Disjunction. Disjunction takes place 
between a hawk and a post by the action of the hawk ; disjunction of two 
wrestlers or of two rams fighting with each other, by the actions of both. 
And Disjunction in these cases lias its production at the moment 
immediately following the prodnction of action, inasmuch as there exists 
nothing else to be waited for or depended upon. Accordingly it has been 
said, “ Action is an independent cause of Conjunction and Disjunction” 
{vide I. i. 17, above). 

83 
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Objection. —There is dependence upon substratum where Disjunction 
has to be produced, and upon destruction of antecedent Conjunction where 
Conjunction has to be produced. 

Answe?'. —Tiiis is not the case, for action is independent since it 
does not depend upon anything in the form of an existence which has its 
production immediately alter the production of itself. 

Disjunction, prodixced by Disjunction, however, is two-fold, accord¬ 
ing to the dillerence of Disjunction of cause and not-cause, produced by 
Disjunction of cause alone, and the dilforence of Disjunction of effect and 
not-effect, produced by Disjunction of cause and not-cause. Therein 
Disjunction of potsherd and Ether, resulting from Disjunction of the two 
potslierda, is axi example of Disjunclion of cause and not-cause, resulting 
from Disjunction of cause alone ; and Disjunction of liand and tree resulting 
from Disjunction of linger and ti'eo, and Disjiuiction of body and tree, re- 
sultiixg from Disjunction of hand axul tree, are examples of Disjunction 
of effect and not-effecl, I'esulting from Disjunction of cause and not-cause. 

06j<;c/:io)i.-—Tliere is no proof of Disjunction itself, the term, Disjunc¬ 
tion, being used to denote only noji-cxistence of Conjunction. 

Answer.~lt is not so. For, If noi\-exist.ence of Conjunction be abso¬ 
lute non-existence, then it would follow that tlie term Disjunction would 
be used to dexiote attribute and action also. 

Objection. —Absolute non-existence of Conjunction, being present in 
two substances, is the source of the intuition of the disj unct. 

Answer. —It cannot be, since it would in that case follow that abso¬ 
lute non-existence of Conjunction, being present also in a constituted whole 
and its constituent parts, would be the source of the intuition of the 
disjunct. 

Objection.—The term “ two substances” should be qualified by the 
expression “ not being related to each other as effect and cause.” 

Answer. —In that case, absolute non-existence of Conjunction, being 
present in the Viudhya and Himalaya mountains also, would be the cause 
of the intuition of the disjunct. 

Objection. —Indeed there it is. 

Answer. —ft is not. For there being existence of erroneous intuition, 
due to it, in the case of attribute and action also, it should be considered 
how far it will be valid to make it the source of convention or usage with 
reference to the accurate intuition only. 
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Objection .—Destruction of Conjunction is Disjunction, 

Answer.—Were this tho case, it would entail the use of the term 
Disjunction on Conjunction being destroyed by the destruction of any one 
of tlie two things in Conjunction. 

Objection .—“ Things in Conjunction ” sliould be qualified as being 
existent. 

Answer .—In that case, it would entail the intuition of Disjunction 
even in the state of Conjunction of a jujube and an emblic myrobalan 
which become conjunct again immediately after the destruction of one 
conjunction. 

Objection .—Disjunction is the destruction of all Conjunctions. 

Answer .—If it be so, then there would be non-existence of Disjunc¬ 
tion in tlie case of destruction of one Conjunction, since the denotation of 
‘ all ’ finds no place there. 

Disjunction, therefore, exists, and it is an additional attribute. 

This atttribute, again, is destructible by another contradictory attri¬ 
bute, inasmuch as, so long as the substratum exists, destruction of 
attribute cannot be possible without a contradictory attribute existing 
in the same substratum. 

Objection .—Action itself may be destructive of Conjunction. 

Answer .—It cannot be, since only a contradictory attribute is destruc- < 
tive of attribute. Moreover, although where finger, hand, arm, and body 
come to have conjunction with the tree, by means of their respective 
actions, there is possibility of destruction of conjunction of the finger and 
the tree, by means of the action produced in the finger only, yet there 
would ]iot follow destruction of conjunctions of the hand and the tree, 
of the ai'm and the tree, and of the body and the tree, since the hand, etc. 
are inactive, and the action of the finger rests in a different substratum. 
If it be supposed that even action resting in a different substratum 
may be destructive of conjunction, it would then follow that there would 
be destruction of all conjunctions at one and the same moment of time, 
by action wherever it may be produced. 

Objection .—What then is the solution here on your theory ? 

Answer .—Disjunction of the hand and the tree, produced by Dis¬ 
junction of the finger and the tree, is destructive of conjunction of the 
hand and the tree. This is a matter of observation. 

Saroajna has said that there may very well be destruction of 
conjunction of the hand and tree, by the very action of the finger, resting 
in a different substratum, and that there will be no undue extension 
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(of the causality of action), inasmuch as it is observed that mutual non- 
conjunction of the container and the contained is itself destructible by 
action resting in a diSerent substratum. This too is not a sound opinion ; 
for, destructiveness is everywhere observed to belong only to a contra¬ 
dictory attribute appearing in the substratum, and it is not reasonable 
to abandon that without some argument to the contrary. 

Sound and Disjunction, again, are effects of Disjunction. Therein 
we shall ponder over the non-coinbinative causality of Disjunction to¬ 
wards the production of Sound. For, of the Sound which is produced, 
when a bamboo is being split up, and one of the two halves is held down 
by the pressure of tlie foot, and the other is drawn upwards, we find no 
other non-combiriative cause than the disjunction of the half and ether 
(or of the ether within the halves). Nor do we find any non-cornbinative 
cause over and above Disjunction in the case of the sounding forth of a 
bamboo bursting out while it is being burnt in a conflagration. We 
also infer the Disjunction of the effect and not-effect from the Disjunc¬ 
tion of the cause and not-cause. Mow else, where conjunction of the 
finger and the tree, conjunction of the hand and the tree, conjunction 
of the arm and the tree, and conjunction of the body and the tree 
are produced by the respective .actions of the finger, etc., can there be 
destruction of the conjunction of the hand and the tree, and of other 
conjunctions, even on the destruction of the conjunction of the finger 
and the tree, consequent on the disjunction of the finger and the tree 
produced by action produced in the finger alone ? For, in this case, 
it is the series of disjunctions, produced by disjunctions that is, as has 
been already stated, destructive of the corresponding conjunctions. 
There is, however, no clear evidence in the case of disjunction of the 
cause and not cause, of which the antecedent is the disjunction of the 
two (constituent) causes ii.e., the two halves of the bamboo); for, it i^ 
observed that, production of the disjunction of ether, etc., like the dis¬ 
junction of one of the two halves of the bamboo, being also possible 
by the action produced in the other half, disjunction is produced by 
the action of that ' other half from all those with which that half was 
conjunct. For it is not that disjunctions are not produced also from 
particular parts of ether, etc., by action produced in a finger, equally 
as disjunction from another finger. Nor is it that disjunctions from 
particular parts,of ether, etc., are not originated by action produced in a 
lotus-leaf, even as disjunction from another lotus-leaf is produced. We 
maintain, “ Let a single action originate even a hundred disjunctions 
which are not opposed to the conjunction originative of substance. But 
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that action which originates disjunction whicli is opposed to the con¬ 
junction oiiginative of substance, cannot also originate disjunction 
whicli is not opposed to the conjunction originative of substance. And 
that which originates disjunction whicli is not opposed to the conjunction 
originative of substance, cannot also oj’iginate disjunction which is 
opposed to the conjunction originative of substance.” 

Objecliov .—Is there any reason for taking such a view ? 

Answer. —Yes, there is, diversity of cause being rendered necessary 
by diversity of effect. 

Objection.—Variety is necessary in action, so that one action may 
produce disjunction which is opposed to conjunction originative of 
substance, as in the case of flowering lotus-blossoms, etc., and another 
action may produce both, i.e., disjunctions wliich are opposed and not 
opposed to conjunctions originative of substance. 

Ansv:er ,—This cannot be. For contrariety of effect is the origin 
of the supposition of diversity of cause ; and that contrariety arises 
by way of the characteristic of the one being tlie counter-opposite of 
conjunction originative of substance, but by way of tlie characteristic 
of the other not being the counter-opposite of conjunction originative of 
substance, inasmuch as diversity also ought to be supposed by those very 
ways. 

This same action, present in the one half of the bamboo, produces 
only disjunction of the two halves. And this disjunction first originates 
disjunctiou from the particular parts of ether, etc,,—disjunction which is 
not the counter-opposite of conjunction originative of substance. And 
if it produced disjunction by itself, it would then hear the characteristic 
of action ; hence it depends upon time which is distinguished with the 
possession of destruction of substance. 

Objection .—At that moment also let that action itself produce 
Disjunction. 

Answer .—It cannot do so, being past in time. In the production 
of Disjunction, Time follows immediately after the production of action 
itself. 

Objection .—But subsequent Disjunction being thus produced by 
antecedent Disjunction, action cannot produce conjunction with other 
places. 

Answer .—This is not the case; for towards the production of con¬ 
junction, action is not past in time. Otherwise, action will be never 
destroyetl, it being destructible only by subsequent conjunction. 
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Tliis same Disiunctioii, destinclible by subsequent conjunction, lasts 
for tillee uiomenta only. Sometimes it is destructible by destruction of 
substratum. It is in this way : Action is produced in the filire which is 
a constituent part of the thread ; Disjunction of two fibres follows it; at 
the same moment, action is produced in another thread ; tlieii there is 
destruction of conjunction, originative of tlic thread, by disjunction of 
two fibres, and Disjunction is produced by aidioii in the thread ; tlieii 
there is destruction of the thread from destruction of coii]unction origi¬ 
native of substance, and from destruction of the tliroad resnlts destruction 
of Disjunction produced by action in another tliread. 

Ofijeetion.—Such being the case, there will be no deetmetion of 
action produced in another ihi-ead, since there is nothing to destroy it. 
For, it can be destroyed by subsequent conjunction, but Disjunction 
being destroyed, there is no subsequent conjunction. 

Ansiuer.—The argument is not valid. As Disjunction of the thread 
in the state of being destroyed is produced liy action which is produced 
in the thread, so by the same action should be produced Disjunction of 
the thread from the fibre also. Such Disjunction also is really opposed 
to originative conjunction. By ^his Disjunction of the fibre and the 
thread is produced Disjunction of the thread and ether, wliich produces 
subsequent conjunction, and this, in its turn, causes destruction of action. 
Or, whenever action is produced in a thread, action is produced in its 
fibre also. That action, again, in the thread in the state of being des¬ 
troyed, originates simultaneous Disjunctions from the constitnent parts 
of the thread, and particulai’ parts of etlier, etc,, all these Disjunctions 
being not opposed to originative conjunction. There is, tJierefore, des¬ 
truction of action combined or co-inhorent in the thread, by conjunction 
which has its production immediately after the Disjunction of the effect, 
e.g., thread, from the not-effect, e.g., ether, etc., produced from the Dis¬ 
junction of the cause, e.g., the fibre, and the not-cause, e.g., ether, etc. 

Sometimes Disjunction is destroyed jointly by subsequent conjunc¬ 
tion and destruction of substratum. It is in this way ; There being 
conjunction of a thread and a reed, action is produced in the constituent 
part of the thread, namely, the fibre, and action is produced in the reed. 
This is one moment of time. By action in the fibre is produced Disjunc¬ 
tion from another fibre, and by this there is destruction of eonj unction 
originative of the thread. By the action in the reed also, there is Dis¬ 
junction of the tliread and the reed, and there is also destruction of the 
conjunction of the thread and the reed. Destruction of the thread imme¬ 
diately follows destruction of conjunction originative of the thread. 
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Conjuiictioa o£ tlie reed with another portion of space immediately follows 
destruction of conjunction of the thread and the reed. Jointly from 
both of them, viz., destruction of substratum, and conjunction, results 
destruction of Disjunction.— lO, 

Conjunction and Disjunction do not possess Conjunction and Disjunction. 

5?TP??ITrr: 11 vs I ^ I ^ H 

Samyoga-vibhagayoh, in Conjunction and Disjunction. 
^*it»Tf^VTr»TMR.' Samyoga-vibhaga-abhavah, non-existence of Conjunctjpn 
and Disiuuclioii. Anuiva niahattvabtiyam, by minuteness and 

magnitude. s!jrtsJir?r: vyakliyatah, explained. 

11. The non-existence of Conjunction and Disjunction, 
in Conjunction and Disjunction, is explained by Minuteness 
and Magnitude.—292. 

It may be .said, “Let there )>o Conjunotioii in Conjunction also, and 
Disjunction in Diis,junction also.” To prevent this he says: 

As Minuteness and Magnitude are not possessed of Minuteness 
and Magnitude, so also are not Conjunction and Disjunction possessed 
of Conjunciiou and Disjunction.—11. 

Actions are void of actions, and Attributes of attributes. 

I I(hft iivsRitstii 

Kai nimabhili, By actions. Karmmani, actions, 

Gunaih, bv attributes, Gunfil), attributes. Anutva- 

mahattvabhyam, by ir.iuutcness and magnitude, Iti, this. 

12. Actions are (void) of Actions; Attributes are 
(void) of Attributes. This (is explained) by Minuteness 
and Magnitude.—293, 

UpasMni ,—This second aphorism has been already explained. (Vide VII. i 15, 
supra ) 

Conjunction and Disjunction of effect and cause do not exist. 

?r 

11 vs I \\ 

Yuiasiddbi-abiiavat. in consequence of the absence of 
separate jr independent exi.'-.tence. Kaiyya-Kdranayoh, of effect 

and cause. ^qrnf^*n«Tr Samyoga-vibhagau, Conjunction and Disjunction. ?i Na, 
not. Vidyete, exist. 
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13. In consequence of the absence of separate exis¬ 
tence, there exist not Conjunction and Disjunction of effect 
and cause.—294. 

Upaslsara .—If it bo asked why there cannot bo coiijuiictioii of two substances, 
namely of constituent part and constituted whole, so he says : 

‘ Yutasiddhih ’ means the state of being existent, of two things which 
have no connection witli each other, or the characteristic of being sup¬ 
ported by separate substrata. A constituent part and a constituted whole, 
however, do not possess this. This is the meaning.—13. 

Vivritl. —‘ Yntasiddhih ’ means the existence of two uncombined 
things. Of cause and effect, e.g., of constituent part and constituted 
whole, conjunction and disjunction do not exist, because of the absence 
of their uncombined existence. For constituted wlioles sucli as a water- 
pot, etc., do not exist having no relation to constituent parts such as 
potsherds, etc., whereby their conjunction and disjunction might be 
possible. 

The relation between a word and its meaning is neither conjunction 

nor combination. 

n vs I I ii 

Gunatvat, because it is an attribute, 

14. (There can be no conjunction of Sound or Words 
with Objects), because (Conjunction) is an Attribute.—295. 

Upaskdra .—Now follows from the context another section intended to establish the 
conventional relation of words and objects. Therein he states an adverse argument. 

‘Of conjvinction ’—this is the complement. Thus, the meaning is, 
how can there be conjunction which is an attribute, of an attribute, e.g., 
Sound or Word, with objects such as a water pot, etc. ? —14. 

Above continued. 

H vs I H I ^ li 

gnj; I .'li, attribute, Api, also Vibhavyate, is known or 

established. 

15. Attribute also is known (to be an object denoted 
by Word), or is established (by word).—296. 

Upns/edra.—iMoroover the object also is sometiuios characterised as colour, taste, 
etc. Therefore, conjunction is not possible, inasmuch as the existence of attribute iu 
an attribute has not been admitted. This is what he says; 
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‘ Attribute also, object ’—this is the complete sentence. Attribute 
also, e.cj., colour, etc., is an object denoted by Word, but with that there 
is no relation of conjunction. This is the meaning. Or, the meaning is 
that attribute also is established (by being denoted) by Word and that 
with that there is no relation of conjunction of Word. -15. 

The relation between a word and its meaning is neither eonjiination 
nor combination, continued. 



u VS I R n < II 


Ni.skriyatvat, because of inactivity or inertness, 

1(3. Because Word and Object are inert.—297. 


Upashclrii. —Further, eoiijiiuetion (of Word and Object) cariiiot be produced by the 
action of either or by tho action of both, because any substance whatever, e.g., Bther, etc., 
as well as Word are inert. This is Wliat be says : 

‘ Of Word and of any Object whatever’—Such is the complement of 
the aphorism.—16. 

Above continued. 

^ ii v5 i i ^vs n 

Asati, not existing. ^rf^tT Nasti, (It) doss not exist. hi, such. 

Cha, and. ir*ffnfff Prayogat, because there is application. 

17. (Word and Object are not in conjunction), also 
because in the case of a non-existent object there is such 
application (of word) as “ (It) does not exist.”—-298. 

Upaskdnt. —He states another obstruction to the inter-relation (of Word and Object); 

Even in the case of a non-existent water-pot, cloth, etc., such appli¬ 
cation (of word) is observed as “ There is no water-pot in the room,” 
“Cloth does not exist,” “The letter ga which was heard before, no longer 
exists,” “ There was a cloth,” “ There will be a cloth,” etc.; therefore (there 
is no inter-relation). This is the meaning. The import accordingly is that 
there is no conjunction, nor again combination, of Word with a non¬ 
existent water-pot, etc.—17. 

Word and Object are unrelated. 



11 VS I I 11 


fjabda-arthau, sound and sense. Word and object. Asam- 

bandhau, unrelated, 

18. (Therefore), Word and Object are unrelated.—299. 

Upasfcdrtt.—WUat then ? He gives the answer : 

If ConjuAotion of Word and Object does not exist, it then comes to 
this that Woid and Object are unrelated. This is the meaning.—18. 

«R 
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Word and ohject are unrealed, continued. 

n v3 I R I H n 

Samyoginab, which is in conjunction. J'he'conjunct. ^<FSIr( Dan- 
dat, from the staff. Samabaj'inah, which is in combination. The 

combined, Vi^esat, from a distinction or distinguishing element. 

Cha, and. 

19. (Cognition of Conjunction results) from (that, e. g.,) 
the staff, whicli is in conjunction (with the hand of a man), 
and (of Combination) from a distinguishing element which 
is in combination (with the Avhole).—300. 

C/ia.i/funi.—If may be asked wliy one or otln-r of the relations of Conjunction and 
Combination should not cxi.st (between Word and Object). Accordingly he says: 

“ This X'erson is carrying a staff,” “ 'J'he elephant possesses a trunk,” 
—these intuitions take phiee. Of those, the first results from conjunction, 
and the second from oombination. The intuition in respect of the trunk 
wliich i.5 a particular nieniber of the body, la dependent upon its combina¬ 
tion with the elephant, since it ari.ses fi-om the distinction that that is an 
elephant to which belongs a trunk as being in combination Avith it. The 
distinction itself, viz., the trunk, etc., is distinctive in consequence of thq 
relation of combination. But there i,s no intuition of threads, etc., also 
sucli as “ A cloth possesses threads ” etc., under the relation of distinctive 
possession of the jtarts. Likewise, “The object, water-pot, is that which 
possesses the tvord, water-pot,”—such intuition docs not take place. Of 
Word and Object, therefore, there is neither conjunction, nor again combi¬ 
nation. This is the import.—19. 

Tntuition of object from word 'proceeds from convention. 

n vs M I Ro II 

Saniayikali, conventional. According to direction. — 

Sabda-ariha-pratyayah, intuition of object from word. 

20. The inluition of Object from Word (takes place) 
according to the direction (of God). —301. 

Vpasknra.—U there is neither conjunction nor combination between AVord and Object, 
then by what relation doe.s a word e.stablish a determinate object ? To this, he gives 
the answer; 

“ ‘ Samayikah : ’ ‘ Samaya ’ means (he direction of God, in the form 
that such an object should be understood from such a word. Whatever 
word has been assigned by God to a particular object, denotes that object. 
It is then the will of God wliich supplies the link between word and object. 
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The same is convention, dependent upon the will of God ; as, for example, 
“ Whatevei' plant the ichneumon touches with its teeth, is an antidote to 
poison.” This is the meaning. 

This convention is learnt sometimes from usage; e.g., when an 
employer gives the order “ Bring the water-pot,” and an employee hrings 
an object possessing a tubular neck, a bo}’’ standing near by infers the 
knowledge of the latter in this way. This his activity is produced by 
knowledge, because it is activity, like my activity ; that knowledge again 
is produced by the words of this order, because it follows immediately 
after it; and the subject-matter of this knowledge, namely, this object 
with a tubular neck, is the denotation of the term, water-pot. By such 
processes of transposition of verbs and cases, the boy becomes informed 
in respect of the objects, water-pot, cloth, etc. 

Sometimes the convention is learnt directly from testimony alone ; 
e.g., that this tubulai'-necked object is designated by the term, water-pot. 
Sometimes it is learnt from comparison ; e.g., from a comparison of resem¬ 
blance in such cases as, that a gayal is that which is like a cow, that 
as is mudga, so is mudga-partii (a kind of bean), that as is ma?a, so 
is mdqaparm (a leguminous ijlant), etc. Sometimes (knowledge of 
objects is derived) from condemnatory passages also; e.g., “ 0, the camel 
with too pendulous upper lip and long neck, the eater of hard thorns, 
the vilest of animals’’—when after hearing this condemnatory sentence, 
one sees a body of this desciiption, knowledge arises in one, viz., “ This is 
that camel.” Sometimes it springs from community of substratum, or 
synonymy, with words of known import; e.g., “The honey-bee is sipping 
the honey ■within cloven lotus-blossoms ’’-—after hearing this pi-oposition, 
(the knowledge arises), “ This is what is designated by the term, honey¬ 
bee, because it is the sipper of honey within cloven lotus-blossoms,” or 
as in the case of the proposition, “ The cuckoo sings sweetly in the 
mango-tree.” Here, in the above instances, it is either a case of inference, 
or a case of word itself being productive of knowledge through the force 
of synonymy with words of known import, or only a particular mode 
of comparison or analogy, inasmuch as the being the agent in drinking 
honey infers resemblance to other individuals such as the bee, etc. 

The convention, again, lias reference to classes only, individuals 
being brought home by means of special characteristics,—such is the view 
of the followers of Tutata. According to the followers of Prahhdkara, 
the force of word is in respect of both the class and the individual, but so 
far as it refers to the class, it denotes the object by the word, by being 
known, and so far as it refers to the individual, by being its proper form. 
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The teaching of the ancients or elders is that convention is the force 
itself and that classes appearing in the forms of the individuals are the 
objects denoted by words. This is the case with words like cow, etc., 
but the objects denoted by words expressive of attribute and action are 
both classes and individuals, as detailed in the Mayukha. —20. 

Vivfiti .—He now points out the connection between words and 
objects, which is the means of verbal knowledge. 

‘ Samayah ’ is arbitrament or convention. It is two¬ 
fold, eternal and modern. Eternal arbitrament is called force (of words), 
and modern arbitrament is called definition. Arbitrament has for its 
form. This object is to be understood from this word, or liOt this word 
convey this signification. Accordingly it has been said, 

^?T: II 

Convention has been deedared to be two-fold, original and modern. 
Therein the original is the eternal, which is called force; whereas the 
modern is the occasional, imposed by scientific writers and others. 

The apprehension of the force of words proceeds from conduct, 
etc. So it has been said, 

The elders declare the apprehension of the force of words to proceed 
from grammatical analysis or etymology, from comparison or analogy, 
from lexicography, from authoritative sayings or testimony, from conduct 
(of the employer who gives an order which is carried out by the employed), 
from contiguity to a word of well-known import, from context, and from 
explication or description. 

• * The doctrino of the force of the word to denote 

primarily the class is not sound, for, in such instances as “ Bring the 
cow,” the fact which is established by experience, namely, that the indivi¬ 
dual is the object oi verbal cognition, cannot be explained except on the 
theory of the force of the word primarily to denote the individual. Nor 
does the knowledge of the individual arise from implication or deidvatively, 
for in the absence of a primary use a derivative use is impossible. Nor 
is the knowledge of the individual possible even by the equivalence of the 
act and the object of cognition (in verbal knowledge); for, inasmuch 
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as the being an object of verbal cognition, standing in the position of an 
effect, must be produced by a cause, the equivalence of the act and the 
object of cognition (in verbal knowledge) which is supposed to be the 
condition, cannot be the condition there, as is desired. We should, therefore, 
respect the doctrine that the force of the word,s cow, etc., lies in denoting 
the individual characterised by, or possessing, the generic form and the 
class or the universal. It has been accordingly laid down in the aphorism 
of Gautama, “ The individual, the generic form, and the universal are, 
however, the object of the word.” (Nyaya-Sutram, 11. ii. 63), 

Priority and Posteriority, how produced. 

U vs I 5^ I II 

Eka-dikkabhyam, lying in the same direction, Eka- 

kalabliyanj, existing at tlie same time. Sannikrista-vipkrarista- 

bhyam, near and remote, qt P.naip, prior. qrq< Aparam, posterior, sq Cha, and. 

21. The Prior and the Posterior (are produced by 
two objects) lying in the same direction, existing at the 
same time, an d being near and remote.—302. 

(Jjxtsfcdm.—Now ho explains Priority and Posteriority, the next in the order of 
oaumeratioii, in one context, a.s tho.se arc the causes of mutually involved uses, and for the 
purpose of cloaring up tlie understanding of the disciples as well as for the sake of brevity. 

‘The Prior and the Posterior’—the reference hei-e is principally in a 
substantive sense. “Are produced”—such is the complement. Or, the 
word “usage” or “convention” is to be supplied after ‘The Prior and 
the Posterior: such’ The word “such” should be understood. ‘Eka- 
dikkabhyaip’ means by two bodies which have the same direction in 
space. Two bodies occupying equal place {i.e., equally distant) may also 
have the same direction in space, but by them Priority and Posteriority 
are neither produced, nor come into use. Accordingly it has been said, 
‘Near and remote,’ which expression means, possessing nearness, i.e., the 
quality or state of containing a smaller number of conjunctions with the 
conjunct, and remoteness, i.e., the quality or state of containing a larger 
number of conjunctions - with the conjunct. Hereby combinative cause 
(of Priority and Posteriority) is stated ; whereas conjunction of bodie.s and 
direction in space is the nou-coinbinative cause. Priority and Posteriority 
are thus produced in a man standing with liis face towards the east, by 
observing a relative paucity of conjunctions with the conjunct in one of 
two bodies lying in the east and a lelative plurality of conjunctions with 
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the coiijuct iti the other. The ncn-combinatlve cause is thus stated. 
‘Near and remote’—the term implies intuition, as the contained metaphori¬ 
cally denotes the container. Relative understanding or cognition of 
relativity is thus stated to be the efficient cause. Priority and Posteri¬ 
ority are produced in respect only of two bodies lying in the same direc¬ 
tion in space ; hence there is no production of them in all places. Relative 
understanding is produced in one and the same observer only ; hence there 
is no production of them in all circumstances. Being regulated by relative 
understanding, thei'e is no production of them at all times. There is no 
mutual dependence between them, inasmuch as, being produced from the 
capacity or power of the cause, they are proved by sense-perception. For 
otherwise they would be neither produced nor perceived. For in case of 
mutual dependence there \vould be non-pi-oduction as well as non-percep¬ 
tion of both of them. But Priority and Posteriority are perceived, and their 
perception cannot be possible without their production 

‘Existing at the same time’—this has reference to Priority and 
Posteriority in time. Now ‘existing at the same tiine’ means, by two bodies 
one yoxing and the other old, which occupy the same, he., the present, time. 
Here nearness is the state of having the birth intervened by a fewer number 
of revolutions of the sun, and remoteness is the state of having the birth 
intervened by a larger number of revolutions of the sun. Here too under¬ 
standing, i.e., the container, is implied by the contained. Thus the young 
and old bodies are the combinative causes. Conjunction of time and 
bodies is the norreombinative cause. The understanding of the state of 
having the birth intervened by a fewer number of revolutions of the sun 
is the efficient cause in the case of Posteriority, and the understanding of 
the state of having the birth intervened by a huger nnmber of revolu¬ 
tions of the sun is the efficient cause in the case of Priority. 

These, Priority and Posteriority, again, are produced even in respect 
of bodies indeterminate in place and direction in space. 

Now there is a seven-fold destruction of Priority and Posteriority 
in space, but their production is simultaneous, else there would be mutual 
dependence. Priority and Posteriority in space then are destroyed from 
the destruction of relative understanding (1) from the destruction of con¬ 
junction which is the nou-combinative cause, (2) from the destruction of 
substance which is the combinative cause, (3) from the destruction of the 
efficient and noii-combinativc causes, (4) from the destruction of the 
efficient and combinative causes, (o) from the destruction of the efficient 
cause, (6) from the destiuction of the non-combioative cause, and (7) 
from the destruction of the combinative cause. Now, from the destruction 
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of relative uiiderstaiicliiig, tlms: Production of Priorit}'; knowledge 
of the genus Priority ; tlien destruction of relative understanding; after 
its destruction, at tlie moment of knowledge of substanoo distinguished by 
Priority, destruction of Priority,—tlie j/rocess should be understood in the 
same way as in the case of destruction of duality. Destruction of Priority 
and Posteriority follows also from the destruction of tlie non-combinative 
cause. Thus, as soon as there is relative understanding, action takes place 
in tlie body \rliich is the subatratnin of Priority ; as soon as Priority is 
produced tli(u-efrom, disjunction takes place between direction in space 
and the body ; after it, when tliere is knowledge of the genus Priority, then 
there is destruction of the conjunction of direction in space and the body ; 
then, destruction of relative understanding follows knowledge of the genus ; 
at the very same moineul, de.st ruction of Priority and Posteriority results 
from destruction of conjunction of direction in space and the bodies. And 
in this case destruction of relative under.stauding does not destroy them, 
inasmuch as it is synchronous with destruction of Priority. 

Ohjeclion .—On the theory of destruction of attribute even from de¬ 
struction of non-combinative cause, great confusion will result from the 
thus possible destruction of Samshira (tendencies, impressions), adriqtam 
(invisible after-effects of acts performed;, etc., also from the destruction of 
the conjuingion of Mind and Soul. 

Arwirer.—It is not so. For Pidorily being jiervaded by the cliar- 
acteristic of being remote, tliere must needs be cessation of Priority conse¬ 
quent on the non-existence of remoteness on the removal of the substratum 
of Priority to some other place. Nor is there at the time any other 
agent of destruction ; hence, sucli destruction being otlierwise iiripossiblo, 
destruction of conjunction alone is conceived to bo the destroying 
agent. On the other hand, samakdra, adrifjtam etc., as well as their 
effects, e.(j., recollection, pleasure, etc., cannot be supposed to be so 
destroyed, inasmuch as they are observed even after a long time. 

This also implies that Priority and l^ostcriority are destroj'ed also by 
the destruction of the conjunction between that particular place and the 
standard limit as well as the observer, the argument being the same as 
above. 

Destruction of Priority sometimes re-sults also from destruction of 
combinative cause. Thus, relative understanding arises at the very same 
moment that action produced in a portion of a body causes disjunction 
from another portion ; from disjunction results destruction of the conjunc¬ 
tion originative of the body, and then production of Priority ; at the next 
moment, destruction of substance results from destruction of conjunction, 
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and there takes place knowledge of the genus Priority; destruction of 
Priority follows destruction of substance, and destruction of relative 
understanding follows knowledge of the genus. So that, being synchronous, 
destruction of relative understanding does not destroy Priority. 

Destruction of Priority sometimes takes place by the destruction of 
substance and destruction of relative understanding. It happens in this 
way : Production of action and relative understanding in a portion of the 
body ; then, disjunction from another portion, and production of Priority; 
next, destruction of originative conjunction and knowledge of the genus ; 
thereafter, destruction of substance and destruction of relative under¬ 
standing ; and following them, there i.s destruction of Priority. 

Destruction of Priority takes place sometimes from destruction of 
substance and destruction of conjunction. It is in this way: Simultane¬ 
ously with disjunction amongst the constituent parts of substance, there is 
production of action in the body and of relative understanding ; following 
it, appear destruction of conjunction of constituent parts, di.sjunction 
between space and body, and production of Priority ; thereafter there 
are destruction of substance, destruction of conjunction of .space and 
body, and production of knowledge of the genus; thereafter destruction of 
Priority results from destruction of substance and destruction of conjunc- 
^ tion of space and body, and destruction of relative ixnderstanding from 
knowledge of the genus. 

Destruction of Priority takes place sometimes from destruction of 
conjunction and destruction of relative understanding. It is in this way : 
Production of Priority, and action in the body ; knowledge of the genus, 
and disjunction ; destruction of relative understanding, and destruction of 
conjunction of space and the body; then, destruction of Priority. 

Destruction of Priority results sometimes from destructions of combi¬ 
native, non-combinative and efficient causes. It is in this way ; Produc¬ 
tion of Priority, disjunction among constituent parts of the body, and 
action in the body, take place simultaneously ; knowledge of the genus 
Priority, destruction of conjunction of constituent parts, and disjunction 
between space and the body follow them; thereafter results destruction 
of Priority or of Posteriority in space, from destruction of relative under¬ 
standing, destruction of substance, and destruction of conjunction of space 
and the body, which destructions are simultaneously produced. 

Of Priority and Posteriority in time, however, there is no destruction 
due to destruction of non-corabinative cause. As in the case of Priority 
and Posteriority in space, there is destruction of nearness and remoteness 
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on the destruction of conjunction of space and the body, so it is not the 
case with Priority and Posteriority in time. The three cases, therefore, 
of their destruction, namely from destruction of combinative cause, from 
destruction of relative understanding, and from both jointly, should be 
understood in the way described above.—21. 

Viiij'iti .—It should be observed that, according to the writer of 
Muktavali, destruction of relative understanding is destructive of Priority 
and Posteriority in both their forms (i.e., in space and in time), whereas in 
the Upaskara it is stated that it is the destruction of their three-fold causes 
which is destructive of Priority and Pos teriority. 

Priority and Posteriority in Time, how produced. 

ii's i i ^ ^ ii 

KArana-paratvat, from priority of the cause. Karaija 

aparatvAt, from posteriority of the cause. ^ Cha, and. 

22. (Temporal Priority and temporal Posteriority 
are said, by suggestion, to arise respectively) from Priority 
of the cause and from Posteriority of the cause.—303, 

Upaskdra .—He atafces a peculiarity in the case of temporal priority and posteriority. 

The cause of Priority and Posteriority is time. Priority and Posteriority 
belong to it Oonjunction of time which is the non-combinative cause o'" 
priority, and coujunctiou of time which is the non-cornbiiiative cause of 
posteriority are stated, by implication, as otherwise, the result would be 
want of congruity or syntactical connexion. For, priority and posteriority 
cannot be produced by priority and posteriority themselves. The terms, 
priority and posteriority, therefore, denote, by implication, conjunctions 
of time which are productive of them.—22. 

Vivriti .—-If the uses of prior (remote) and posterior (near) are pro¬ 
duced by cognitions of remoteness and nearness, then, inasmuch as the 
cognition, KS,!li (Benares) is near in relation to Pray^ga (Allahabad), refers 
also to Prayaga as its object or subject-matter, why does not there arise 
the use of Posteriority (or nearness) in respect of PrayA,ga ? Likewise, 
why is there not the use of Priority (or remoteness), in respect of Kfirfi, 
etc., which also become the subject-matter of the cognition of remoteness ? 

He removes this incidental doubt. 

‘ Karana-paratvat,’ i.e., owing to the priority or femoteness of the 
combinative cause ; and also owing to its posteriority or nearness. The 
uses of priority and posteriority are only in respect of the combinative 
cause, but not in respect of anything else, simply because it becomes the 
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mibject-matter of relative understanding. For use is determined by the 
object in respect of which tlie use arises. This is the import. 


Pi'iority and Posteriority do not exist in Priority and Posteriority. 

n vs M I II 

Paratva-aparatvayoli, in priority and posteriority, — 

Paratva-aparaiva-abliavalj, non-existence of priority and posteriority. 

Anutva-mahattvabhyam, by minuteness and magnitude. 
Vyakhyatah, explained. 

23. The non-exislence of Priority and Posteriority, 
in Priority and Posteriority, is explained by mintuteness 
and magnitude.—304. 

Aetions- are void of actions. 

II vs M I II 

KaruimabhiJi, by actions. Karmniapi, actions. 

24. Actions are (void) of Actions.—305. 

Attributes are void of attributes. 

II vs I I II 

Gunaih, by attributes. Jjtirr: Gunah. attributes. 

25. Attributes are (void) of Attributes.—306. 

(/jxisifrira.—These aphorisms, being virtually explained above, are not explained 
here.—23, 24, 26. 


Combination described. 

H II vs I R I II 

liia, here, i.e., in the cause. f^Idam, this, i.e., the effect, ffilf Iti, such. 
*OT: Yatah, whence. Karyya-karanayol;, of effect and cause. Sah, 

that. SaniavSyal], combination. 

26. That is Combination by virtue of which (aftaes 
the intuition) in the form of “ This is here, ” with regard to 
effect and cause.—307 

tfposkdi-a.—It has been stated that priority, posteriority, etc., are combined in dense 
or corporal .substances only, and that knowledge, pleasure, etc., are combined in the soul. 
Now, what is this combination itself ? Having regard to this inquiry of the disciples, he 
steps over Understanding w'hich is the next subject for treatment according to the order 
of enumeration, and describes the examination of Combination. 
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‘ KAi-yya-kSranayoh ’ is an indication ; non-effect and non-cause also 
are implied. So it Las been said in the section called the Locality of the 
Predicables, “ Combination is that relation of things mutually involved or 
associated in nature and bearing to one another the relation of the 
contained and the container,—which is the source of intuition in the 
form of “ (It is) here.”” Aynta-siddhili, Inseparable association, is the non¬ 
existence of things unrelated. As in the case of “ There is curd here in the 
bowl,” ” There are jujubes here in the bowl, ” so in the case of “ There is 
cloth here in the threads, ” “ There is mat here in the reeds, ” “ There are 
substance, attribute, and action here in substance, ” “ There is hovineness 
here in the cow, ” “ There is knowledge here in the soul, ” “ There is 
Sound here in Ether, ” the cognition of here which is thus produced, 
cannot be produced without some relation; whereby it is inferred 
that some relation exists. And this relation is not mere conjunction. 
For the causes of conjunction, namely, action of either of the two things, 
ex., are absent here; it does not terminate in disjunction; related things 
c|) not exist unrelated ; it can be inferred as a uniform substratum ; it is 
npt perceptible to the senses ; it is one; and it is eternal. 

Objeetion. —If combination he one, it would then entail intermixture 
ot^ubstance-ness, etc., since combination of action-ness, etc,, would be 
possible in substance. 

Answer. —This cannot be the case, since non-intermixture follows 
from the very rule of the container and the contained. Although the 
sa^ne combination which is the combination of substance-ness, is also the 
combination of attribute-ness, action-ness, etc., still substance is not their 
container or substratum, since they are not observed there. Substance-ness 
is observed in substances only, attribute-ness in attributes only, action-ness 
in actions only, but not elsewhere. It is from the observation of this 
agreement and difference, that the uniformity (of the container and the 
contained) results. As even in the absence of a particular conjunction 
between the bowl and the curd, it is the bowl which is the container, and 
not the curd, and hence there is the uniformity of the relation of the 
cont^ner and the contained, so the uniformity is valid in this case also 
from the very difference of the power of the revealed and the revealer, 
for action-ness, etc,, are not revealed by substance in the same way as 
substance-ness is. Accordingly it has been said 

All-powerful consciousness is verily our resource in the apprehen¬ 
sion of tilings. For consciousness in respect of the being the container 
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is not reversible ; nor Is there tlie intuition that substance is action ; nor, 
again, that threads are in the clotli. It is for this reason that, notwith¬ 
standing the combination of colour in Air, “ 'I'here is colour in Air ”_ 

sucli eluaracteristic of l)eing the container is not observed in the case of 
Air. It is natural capacity, therefore, which evorywliere determines the 
relation of the container and the contained. 

This combination, again, is eternal, inasmuch as it is uncaused. 
For the rule of production from combinative causes applies to existences 
or beings, and ctficient and non-combinative causes are subsidiary to those 
causes. Tlierefoi'c that which would be the combinative cause of com¬ 
bination would be either another combination, or that combination itself. 
It cannot bo the first, as it would entail non-finality ; nor the second as it 
would invohm self-dependence, for that very combination cannot produce 
combination with itself. 

Ohjeeiion .—How does the intuition arise that there is combination 
of cloth in threads, and that there is combination of colour in cloth ? 

Ansn-er.-—It is by means of the relation of their intrinsic form, or 
essential relation, as the supposition of another combination would entail 
non-finality. 

Objection .—The intuition of here, e.g., “ There is colour lierc in the 
cloth,” will, then, arise by means of the same essential relation. What 
is tlie use of combination ? 

Amwer .—It is not so, since there is no obstruction here to the admis¬ 
sion of an additional relation. 

Objection .—If it be so, then “Here in tliis place there is non-existence 
of the water-pot,”—in this case also there will be cither combination or any 
other relation. 

Answer. —No, as the intuition can be possible by moans of essential 
relation itself. For, on the contrary supposition, the absolute and mutual 
non-cxistences of the water-pot, which arc eternal and combined with 
more than one substance, would have the characteristic of being Genera, 
subsequent non-existence also, being an eflect in combination, would be 
perishable or destructible, and antecedent non-existence also, not being 
produced, though combined, would be indestructible. 

Nor is the quality of existence the determining factor there, for the 
quality of existence can be produced at any time. 

The Bhattas maintain that in non-existence there really is present a 
different relation called distinguishedness or qualifiedness. Now if this 
distinguishedness be one and the same in the case of all individual mani¬ 
festations of non-existence, then it would follow that there is non-existence 
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of the water-pot even in that whicli contains a water-pot, inasmuch as the 
distitiguisheclncss of the non-existence of the watcr-pot would exist by 
means of the same distinguishedness of the non-existence of the cloth, 

Ohjeation. —But the water-pot itself will in tliis case prevent the 
cognition of the non-existence of the water-pot. 

Answer. —It cannot do this, since the non-existence of that which 
will prevent such cognition is itself present there by means of the relation 
of distiiiguishedness. Nor is the very nature of the substratum {i.e., where 
the water-pot lies) such that on account of it there can be no manifestation 
of the non-existence of water-pot in that place, for immediately after the 
x'eraoval of the water-pot follows the intuition of the non-existence of water- 
pot in that very place. 

OhjeeXion. —In your view also, why is there not intuition of possession 
of colour after the destruction of colour, since Combination is, as you say, 
eternal and one ? 

Answer. —Because non-intuition of colour is proved from the very 
destruction of colour. 

The arguments against Combination have been demolished in the 
Mayukha under Sense-Perception. So wc stop here.—26, 

Coinbinatian is different from Substance, Attribute, Action, 

Genus, and Species. 

ssnwti: ii vs i i ii 

Uravyatva-gunatva-pratisedhah, negation or exclusion of 
substance-ness and attribute-ness, (in or from Combination). >nt*r Bbavena, 
by existence. siPFtmi Vyakhyatah, explained. 

27. The negation of Snbstance-ncss and Attribute- 
ness (in Combination) is explained by Existence.- 308. 

Ufxiiik&ra.—liy way of proving its difference from tlie five beginning with Substance 
({. e... Substance, Attribute, Action, Genus, and Species), be says : 

‘ Bhavah ’ means Existence. As Existence is not identical with 
substance, etc., being cognised by a dilferent form of understanding, so 
combination also is different from tho same Substance, etc. ‘ JJravyatva-' 
gunatva ’ is an indication ; Action-ness, etc., also should be undenslood. 
—27. 

Combination is one. 

n I I He U 

Tattvam, that-ncss. One-aess. Unity. Bhavena, by Exis- 

tcnce. 
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28. The Unity (of Combination, is explained) by 
Existence.—309. 

Upaskara .—He proves Unity : 

‘ Explained ’ is the complement. ‘ Tattvam,’ i.e., Unity, ‘ bhavena,’ 
i.e., by Existence, is explained. As one Existence everywhere induces 
the cognition of the existent, so one Combination everywhere induces the 
cognition of the combined. Moreover the inferential mark of Combination 
is not differentiated, nor is there any other particular mark. For, we do 
not find any particular mark, i.e., differentiating mark, of Combination, 
whereby we could recognise its diversity. For the very same reason, 
Combination is eternal; for, as in the case of Existence, non-eternality 
cannot appropriately belong to it which is undifferentiated even in the 
difference of Space, Time, etc. 

Objection. —ff combination is nothing but this relation, then there 
may be disunion of threads and cloth, or of the cloth and its colour. 

Answer. —This cannot be, for in the absence of (previous) uncorrelat¬ 
ed existence, disunion is not possible. For, there is no unrelated existence 
of colour and that which possesses the colour, or of the parts and the 
whole, that there may be a disunion between them. 

Objection. —But their uncorrelated existence may be brought to 

pass. 

Answer. —It cannot, for the effectuation is contravened by being 
never so experienced. 

The followers of Prahhakara hold that Combination Is manifold and 
also non-eternal. But this is not a reasonable view to take, for the 
intuition is “ Colour is destroyed,” whereas it is the intuition of no body 
that the Combination of colour is destroyed. 

The view of the school of Nyaya that Combination is perceptible to 
the sense is also not valid. Combination is supersensuous, for being 
different from the Soul, it is at the same time in a state of being uucom • 
bined, like the Mind, or like Time, etc.—28. 

Here ends the second chapter in the seventh book of Safikara’s 
Commentary on the Vaiiiesika Aphorisms. 
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Book Eighth.—Chapter First. 

Cognition explained by allusion to III i. 2, 18. 

^ II c; I ^ I ^ U 

Jf5*j5 Dravyesu, among substances. ScTTst Jnanara, knowledge. Cognition. 
sWJrarfR. Vyakhyatam, explained. 

1. Cognition (has been) explained among Substan¬ 
ces.—310. 

npasteira. —The order of enumeration was violated in favour of the curiosity of 
the discijjles. The author now embraces the order of enumeration. Therein the exami¬ 
nation of understanding is the subject of the eighth book. Understanding has been 
already mentioned for the purpose of proof of the Soul. By recalling it, he says : 

By the term, “ Among substances,” the author implies the third 
book, as the container by the contained. The meaning is that cognition, 
jfidnarp., has been explained by the two aphorisms, namely, “ The uni¬ 
versal experience of the objects of the senses is the mark of (the existence 
of) an object different from the senses and their objects ” (III, i, 2), and 
“ That {i.e., knowledge) which is produced from the contact of the soul, 
the sense, and the object, is other (than a false mark)” (III. i. 18). 

Now in the kindred system (i.e., the 'Nydya-Siitram of Gautama), 
upder the definition of understanding, there has been made a declaration 
ol synonyms, namely, “ Understanding, Apprehension, Cognition, Intui¬ 
tion—these are synonyms,” I^Nyaya-Sutram, 1. i. 15), for the purpose of 
^ demolishing the Sahkhya doctrine. For the Sa-fikhyas maintain a differ¬ 
ence in meaning of the terms. Understanding, etc. Thus Prahriti, Matter, 
is the state of equilibrium of Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas, the principles of 
purity, passion, and darkness, or the principles of illumination, evolution, 
and involution, respectively. Prahriti is one, and one only, while Puru- 
gas, Spirits, are divided to infinity. They are seated in the cave, (i.e., 
retired, unaffected, indifferent spectators), eternal, immutable, and charac- 
ierised by eternal consciousness. They are called lame, as it is not their 
nature to undergo, modification or transformation, while Prakpiti is said 
,to be blind, being stupid or insensate. When there arises in Prahpiti 
a desire for the enjoyment of sensuous objects, or a desire to see the 
difference between Prahriti and Ptirusa, at that moment Prahriti is modi¬ 
fied, or transforms, under the influence or osculation of Puru^a. And its 
first transformation is understanding, a particular form of the inner sense. 
Understanding it is that is called the principle of Mahat, the great one ; 
accordingly it has been said, “ The great one evolves from Prahriti" 
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And this understanding is pure or stainless like a mirror. And that 
particular transformation of it, which takes the form of an object in such 
shapes as “ It is a water-pot,” “ It is a cloth,” etc., througli the channel 
of the external senses, is called cognition, jndnaiii, and faculty, vritti. 
Apprehension, upalabdhi, is the same as a kind of ahhimdna, egoity or 
self-consciousness, in the form of “ I know,” which arises in consequence 
of the non-perception or non-apprehension of the distinctness or differ¬ 
ence of Purusa which is consciousness, by cognition present in transpa¬ 
rent or pure understanding. Pratyaya, Intuition, is that particular trans¬ 
formation of understanding itself, wliich takes the form of pleasure, pain, 
etc., through the channel of the senses alone, in consequence of the contact 
of garland, sandalwood, and other objects of sense. Hence is it that 
cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, volition, reminiscence, virtue, 
and vice are, all of them, particular transformations of understanding, 
and being present in Pvahviti itself, in subtle forms or in minute pro¬ 
portions, appear and disappear, according to difference of circumstances ; 
while Purusa is as free from adhesion or affinity or attachment as a 
lotus-leaf, but casts its shadow in the understanding. This theory which 
the Sahkhyas hold is thrown away by the proof indicated in the above 
declaration of (these terms as) synonyms. Thus, if the term, under¬ 
standing, be derived in the instrumental sense, viz., as that hy which a 
* thing is understood, then it comes to be nothing else than the mind. Nor 
is the mind an object of perception, whereas understanding is surely cog¬ 
nizable by perception in the form of “ 1 understand.” Nor are cognition, 
etc., the properties of the internal sense, inasmuch as they are proved 
to exist only as being the properties of an agent. For the manifestation 
of “1 know,” “ I intuit,” “ I apprehend,” takes place as having commu¬ 
nity of substratum with I-ness or egoity. If they reply that this phenome¬ 
non is ahhimdna or conceit, we rejoin that it cannot be so, since there is 
no obstruction to its being real, it cannot be contended that such ob¬ 
struction is supplied by the very characteristic of the Purma as being 
seated in the cave, that is to say, by its not being the receptacle of adven¬ 
titious properties or changes ; for, we would then reply that eternality 
is compatible with the nature of being the substratum of adventitious 
modes. For that which possesses a property and the property are not 
one and the same reality, so that the production and destruction of the 
property should themselves be the production and destruction of the 
substratum of the property. It is only lie, then, who is conscious, that 
also understands, cognises, apprehends, and intuits. Hence the hypothe¬ 
sis of distinct entities is not reasonable. This is the point.—1. 
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Soit/, Mind, Ether, Time, Space, Air and Ultimate Atoms are not 
(ordinarily) pereeptihle. 

U c; I ^ I H 

Tatra, therein, among substances. ^c>Tr Atma, soul. »t»i: Manas, 
mind, -q- Cha, and others, e.g, Ether, Time, Space, Air and Ultimate Atoms, 

A-pratyakse, non-perceptible, not objects of perception. 

2 . Among Substances, the Soul, the Mind and others 
are not objects of perception.—311. 

Upastaira.—This cognition, again, is two-fold, Vidya, Science or true knowledge, and 
A-vidya, Nescience or false knowledge. Vidyii is of fourkinds, characterised by perception, 
inference, memory and testimony. A-vidijd also has four kinds, characterised by doubt, 
error or mistake, dream, and uncertainty or indecision or non-flnality. Among the above 
four kinds of true knowledge, that which is inferential, is not produced as the senses. 
Why this is so, is explained here. 

The word, soul, in the aptiorism denotes the soul of another or one’s 
own soul. That even one’s own soul is not an object of perception, has 
been already declared, inasmuch as the casual mental intuition of the T, 
aharri, in one’s own soul, is repudiated by such intuitions as “ I am fair,” 
“ I am thin,” “ I have long arms,” etc. The word, “ cha,” extends the 
' application of the predicate to the substances, namely, other, time, space, 
air, and ultimate atoms. Sense-born cognition again is of two degrees, 
being tliat of the omniscient and that of the non-omniseient. That of the 
omniscient is the cognition of such and such complements of objects by 
means of the proximity or presentation (or reaching upto ordinarily 
supersensuoiis objects) characterised by virtue or merit springing from 
Yoga (i.e., inhibition of the activity of the internal organ, the mind, and 
consequent freedom of the all-pervading soul, in other words, the steadi¬ 
ness of the mind in the soul. Vide v. ii. 16 above.) Thus ultimate atoms 
fall within its sphere, (or possess conjunction), being demonstrable, 
nameable, and existent. 

Objection. —Since there is no material or data of such cognition, how 
can this be the case ? Magnitude also is a cause of sense-perception, but 
ultimate atoms do not possess magnitude. The possession of colour, again, 
is the cause of visual perception, but space, etc., do not possess colour. 
How then can there be perception in these cases ? 

Answer. —^The objection does not stand, for such omniscience is 
possible by means of the mind alone as an auxiliary to the virtue or merit 
born of Yoga, or by means of the eye and other senses under the favour¬ 
able influence of such mind. For the virtue or merit produced by Yoga is 
Qf inpouceivable efihcacy, and does not stand in need of any other auxiliary. 
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“The man whose omniscience is the subject of controversy, is not 
omniscient, because he is a man like myself,”—such reasonings, however, 
are inapplicable, since they are void of argument which would render 
impossible the proposition of the other side (maintaining the existence of 
omniscience in the man in question), as is the case with the reasoning, 
“ A follower of Prahliakara (a writer of the Mimamsa school) is not versed 
in Mimatnsa, because he is a man like myself.” 

Perception of the non-omniscient, again, is two-fold, discriminative 
and non-discriminative. Discriminative cognition, according to Dhavma- 
Mrti and Dihndga and others of the Bauddha school, is not certain 
knowledge or proof. Tims they argue: Such cognition owes its manifesta¬ 
tion or apparent reality to connection with words. But the connection of an 
object with a word, a name, is not possible, that there should be such 
intuition, coloured with a name, as it were, as “A water-pot,” or “ A piece 
of cloth.” Nor is jdti, the univeraal, really existent or objectively real, 
that the being distinguished with the possession ^of it should be appre¬ 
hended in objects by the sense. Nor is possible connection of the 
existent characterised by itself with that which is non-existent. Nor is 
the non-existent within the cognizance of the senses. Therefore, excitation 
(klochanam) is produced by the senses, and while in the process of being 
produced, and loading to corresponding objects, by the power of the 
excitation, discriminative cognition is called perception and also proof. 
(To this the commentator gives tlie reply.) Now, while discriminative 
cognition may be objectively unreal, because it owes its manifestation or 
apparent reality to connection with words, it may be at the same time 
real, because it is the product of contact of sense and object. Hence it is 
doubtful that discriminative cognition is unreal. Moreover, the being 
distinguished with the possession of a name may very well be a possible 
object in visual cognition, its appearance in consciousness being possible 
from presentation by memory, as is the case with the perception “Frag¬ 
rant sandalwood.” Or, it may be, the being distinguished with the 
possession of a name does not come to light in perceptual cognition, and 
there is only recollection of the name, which as soon as it is recollected 
serves to distinguish its corresponding object, like the recollection of the 
couuter-opposite in the case of the cognition of non-existence. Also it 
has been proved that jdti, the universal or class, etc., are immanent in 
objects or entities. Hence, discriminative oi- modified cognition also 
is perception, inasmuch as it is produced from contact of senses and 
obiects. 
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0?)jectio7;.—Nou-disciiminative, or unmodified, cognition neither 
excites to activity, nor is an object of current use. What then is the proof 
of its existence ? 

Answer, —The proof is discriminative, or modified, cognition itself ; 
for, this is a specialized cognition, or the cognition of a thing as possess¬ 
ing, and being accordingly distinguished by, something else. Nor can it 
be produced without the cognition of that which is possessed and serves 
to distinguish or individualize, that is, the distinctive element. For it has 
been ascei tained above that the cause of specialized cognition is cognition 
of that which serves to specialize, contact of sense and that which is going 
to be specialized, ajid non-apprehension of non-connection of both.—2. 

Cognition, how produced. 

Jfiaiia-nirddese, in the ditferentiation of a particular cognition. 

Jnana-nispatti-vidhih, mode or process of production of cognition. 
5^: uktaft, stated, described. 

3. The mode of the production of Cognition is being 
described, in connection with the differentiation of a parti¬ 
cular Cognition.—312. 

Ujtflskdra.—In order to elucidate how Cognition is produced, in what circumstancesf 
and from what causes, he says : 

A cognition should be marked off or distinguished from other 
cognitions, in respect of the mcde of its production, in respect of its sub¬ 
ject matter, and in respect of its property. Now, differentiation of 
cognition having to be made, the process of the production of cognition 
is going to be described. This is the meaning. In ‘ uktah ’ the past 
participle affix Itia is used in the sense of incipient action.—3. 

FM;r7(i.--What is the cause of cognition ? There being this expect¬ 
ancy, he says: 

‘ Jfiana-nirddei^e, ’ i.e., in the third book, where enunciation of 
cognition has been made. Tiiere too the process of the production of 
cognition has been described. The meaning is that the causes of cogni¬ 
tion have been mentioned in the aphorism, “ That [i.e., knowledge) 
which is produced from the contact of the soul, the sense and the object, 
is other (than a false mark) ” (ill. i. 18.) Thus, the soul is the combi¬ 
native .cause of cognition, conjunction of the soul ai]d the mind is the 
non-combinative cause, and contact or contignity of the object is the 
efficient cause, This has been mentioned in tbit very aphorism. It 
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should be observed that the causality of contact has been stated under 
the topic of perception. 

Substance is the cause of cognition of Attributes and Actions, 

Guna-karmmasii, Attributes and Actions, Sannikristesu, 

being in contact. Jfiana nispatteb, of the production of cognition. 

dravyam, substance, gtreorw Karanam, cause. 

4. Substance is the cause of the production of cog¬ 
nition, where Attributes and Actions are in contact (with 
the senses).—313. 

(Jpnsicdra. —He describes the mode of production (of cognition): 

Substance is the catise of the cognition which is produced in respect 
of attributes, e.g., colour, etc., and in respect of actions, e.g., throwing 
upwards, etc. Both of them are apprehended only in so far as they 
inhere in substances appropriate or perceptible to the senses. Hence 
it is the appropriateness or perceptibility of the substances wliich deter¬ 
mines their perceptibility. It is by substance, moreover, tlrat their 
contact (vith the senses is constituted, they being apprehended by means 
of their combination with the conjunct (i.e., Substance which is conjunct 
with the sense). Although there is apprehended the odour of dispersed 
particles of champaha flower, and of portions of camphor, which are all 
imperceptible, yet it is substance, imperceptible though k be, which 
effects their contacts. Although perceptibility of substance is not a requi¬ 
site in the apprehension of sound, yet sound is apprehended only as it is 
combined or inherent therein, and hence this itself is the requisite. If 
it be asked, why is made this supposition of contact which is invisible ? 
we reply that the production of cognition, being an effect, necessitates the 
supposition of a cause. This is the impoi't.—4. 

Substance is the cause of cognition of Genus and Species also, 

?rr*ns!n^^f^ Samanya-viidesesu, in genera and species. 
SarnSnya-visesa-abhavat, in consequence of the non-existence of genus and 
species, gg; Tatah, thence, from substrata, Eva, alone. SiHHf Jnanara, 
cognition. 

5. In consequence of the non-existence of Genns 
and Species in. genera and species, cognition (of them) is 
due to that alone..—314. 

pjjtfsknrcn—He describes another pode of the production qt knowledge; 
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Existence is the (summutn) genus, its species are substance-ness, 
attribute-ness and action-ness. These again are genera, and their species 
are earth-ness, etc., colonr-ness, etc., throwing-upward-ness, etc. Among 
these, omnlsensuous cognition of the genera inhering in substance is due 
to that only, that is, due only to appropriate or perceptible, particular 
substratum, and also to combination with the conjunct, combination with 
the combined with the conjunct, and combination with the combined, 
all these combinations being related to that substratum. Omnisensuous 
cognition, again, is produced, in the case of attribute, from combination 
with the combined with the conjunct; in the case of sound-ness, ka-ness, 
etc., from combination with the combined ; in the case of existence, from 
combination with the conjunct, from combination with the combined with 
the conjunct, and f.^om combination with the combined. In the case of 
attribute, the proximity or contiguity which is the condition of percepti¬ 
bility, is not constituted by combination with the conjunct, or combi¬ 
nation. 

It may be objected: ‘Tatah eva,’ i.e., from contact with, or 
contiguity to, their substrata alone—such delimitation or exclusion is 
not valid. Because in genua and in species also there do exist other genus 
and species. Contact with, or contiguity to, them also is a cause of 
cognition. In anticipation of this objection, he says, ‘ In consequence of 
the non-existence of genus and species. ’ For genus and species do not 
exist in genus and species, since that would entail infinite regression. 
The intuition of their mutual distinctions arises from their own forms or 
natures alone, or in this way, for instance, that the genus, bovine-ness, 
is cognised from the distinctness of the upddhi, adjunct or external 
condition, characterised by being present in all bovine animals, while 
being absent from other than bovine animals. Similarly with regard to 
pot-neSB, etc., also.—5. 


Oenus and Speices are causes of cognition of Substance, Attribute and 

Action. 



II I ? 


I i II 


Samanya-visesa-apeksam, dependent upon genus and species. 
Dravya-guna-karmmasu, in respect of substance, attribute and 


action. 


6. (Cognition which is produced) in respect of Subs¬ 
tance, Attribute and Action, (is) dependent upon genus 
and species.—315. 
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Upaskdni .—It may bo asked : As, in consequence of the non-existence of genus and 
species, cognition of genus and species is absolutely independent of them, is it likewise 
absolutely indopondont of thorn in the ease of substance, attribute and action also? Ho 
says. No: 

“ Cognition is produced ’’—this is the subject in discourse. In 
respect of substance, attribute and action, there is no doubt cognition 
specialized with the content of substaucc-ness, attribute-ness and action- 
ness. Such specialized cognition, again, cannot bo produced witliout the 
contact of the subject specified, that which serves to si^ccify, and the 
sense. Hence dependence upon genus and species is there necessary. 
For there is such specialized cognition as “This is substance,” “ This is 
attribute,” “ I’liis is action.” This is the import.— 6. 

Substance, Attribute and Action are causes of cognition of Substance. 

II q I M ^ u 

Dravye, in substance. Dravya-guna-karmma-apeksam, 

dependent upon substance, attribute and action. 

7. (Cognition), in the case of Substance, (is) depen¬ 
dent upon Substance, Attribute and Action.—316. 

Upaskdra.—le, tluui, in the caso of substaiiCB also, cognition dependent only upon 
genus and species ? To remove this curiosity, bo says : 

“ Cognition is produced”—this is the subject in discourse. “ A white 
I cow, possessing a bell, is "going,”—this is a cognition. Here substance, 
the bell, is the distinction or that which serves to specify; ‘white’ 
denotes an atllribute ; ‘is going’ denotes action. Thus in specialized 
cognition or intuition of a thing distinguished with the possession of 
something else, there cannot be non-apprehension of the distinction or 
that which serves to specify, nor can such specialized intuition take 
place without relation to that which serves to specify. Hence in the cog¬ 
nition of substance there is dependence upon substance, attribute and 
action. Such is the import.—7. 


Attribute and Action are not causes of cognition of Attribute 

and Action. 

?Tf^^l|c;l^ |c;|| 

Guna-karmniasu, in attributes and actions. Gupa- 

karnima-abhavat, in consequence of the non-e.\istcncc of attribute and action. 

Guna-kannnia-apcksaii), dependent upon attribute and action. 
IT Na, not. V'dyatc, exists, 

8. (Cognition), dependent upon Attribute and Action, 
does not exist in the case of Attributes and Actions, 
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inasmuch as Attribute and Action do not exist in Attribute 
and Action.—3] 7. 

Upaskclra .—Is there, then, dependence upon attribnte and action, also in the case of 
attribute and action ? He says. No : 

“ Cognition ” is the complement o£ the aphorism. Since there is no 
cognition of attribute as distinguished with the possession of another 
attribute, and since there is no cognition of action as distinguished with 
the possession of another action, there is no cognition thereof, which is 
dependent upon attribute atid action. For there exists no attribute in an 
attribute nor action in actions, whereby they might appear as distinctions 
in them. This is the import.—8. 

Combination (as well as Attribute) is a cause of Cognition. 

II c M I s. II 

Samavayinah, of that in which combination exists, the substra¬ 
tum. I^vaityat, from whiteness. Svaitya-buddheh, from cognition 

of whiteness. ^ Cha, and. ^vete, in a wliite object. Buddhibi cog¬ 
nition. % Te, they, ijt Ete, these. . Karyya-karaija-bhDte, related 

as effect and cause. 

9. The cognition, (‘ It is white ’) in respect of a white 
object, (results) from whiteness of the substance in which 
combination of whiteness exists, and from the cognition of 
whiteness. These two, (cognition of white object, and cog¬ 
nition of whiteness), are related as effect and cause.—318. 

Dpaskara .—Lest it might be ashed that since there is manifestation of attribute and 
action (in tlie cognitions thereof), why there should not be dependence upon attribute 
and action in the cognition of attribute and in the cognition of action, so he begins an¬ 
other topic in reply to that; 

By using the term ‘ Samavayinah ’ he states the causality of relation. 
Thus, inasmuch as combination of attribute does not exist in attribute, 
and inasmuch as combination of action does not exist in action, in their 
respective cognitions there is no dependence upon attribute and action as 
distinguishing marks or qualifications ; but there does exist dependence 
upon attribute and action as the subject-matter or objects of cognition. 
This being so, it is stated that in the case of such intuitions as “ A white 
conch shell,” the combination of whiteness, the attribute whiteness, and 
the cognition of whiteness as a distinction or that which serves to specify, 
are the causes. 80 that relation with the distinction, the diatinctioa, 
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and cognition of tliera are tlie causes of specialized perceptual cognition. 
Hereby is proved all that has been stated before.—9. 

Exception to the above : In the ease of Substances, Cognition is not 

a cause of cognition. 

11 t; I t I II 

Dravesu, in substances. An-itara-itaia-karanah, not 

causes, one of another. 

10. In’ the case of Substances, (cognitions are) not 
causes of one another.—319. 

Upaskara .—It may be objected : As iii the case of " Possessing a bell," cognition 
of substance (e,g., the cow possessing the bell) is dependent upon substance (e.g., the 
bell), so also in the case ot (the sei'ial cognitions of) “It is a pill.ir," “It is a jar," etc., 
where the cognition does not embrace another substance as a distinction, cognition 
of (the first) substance, (the pillar), is the cause (of the cognition of the second substance, 
the jar), (and so on). Thus nowhere can there be cognition of substance in the 'first 
instance or at first hand: 

Accordingly he says: 

“ Cognitions ” is the complement of the aphorism. Cognition of 
the jar, even though it takes place immediately after the cognition of 
the pillar, is yet not the effect of the cognition of the pillar, inasmuch aa 
the pillar cannot properly be the distinction of, or that which serves 
to specify, by being contained in, the jar.—10. 

The exception explained. 

ST tl'iwmraig II c I ? I ? ? II 

^f U gi ^ r n TCir? Karann-ayaugapadyat, from non-simultaneity of causes. 

Karana-Kramat, from succession of causes. ^ Cha, and. 

Gbata-pata-adi-buddhinam, of the cognitions of-the water-pot, the cloth, 
etc. Kramali, succession. ^ Na, not. Helu-phala-bhavat, in 

consequence of the relation of cause and effect. 

11. The sequence of the cognitions of the water-pot, 
the cloth, etc., (results) from the sequence of their causes, 
due to the non-simultaneity of the causes, and not in conse¬ 
quence of the relation of cause and effect (amongst the cog¬ 
nitions.)—320. 

VpasMra, —It may be urged that the sequence of the cognitions of the water-pot, the 
cloth, etc., is observed, and that that sequence is due only to the relation of efiect and 
canse. Bo he says ; 
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The sequence of the cognitions of the water-pot, the cloth, etc., is 
dependent upon the sequence of their causes, and not dependent upon 
the relation of cause and efFect. If it be asked where the sequence of 
causes itself comes from, so he says, ‘ from the non-simultaneity of the 
causes.’ Simultaneity of cognitions has been denied or disproved. Hence 
there is not simultaneity also of diverse causes of cognition. If, on the 
other hand, there were simultaneity of causes, it would entail simultaneity 
also of effect ^ and thus the argument that non-production of simultane¬ 
ous cognitions is the mark of the existence of the mind, would be shattered. 
This is the import.—11. 

Here ends the first chapter of the eighth book in the Commentary 
of Sankara upon the Vaislesika Aphorisms. 

Vivriti. —The sequence or order, in the form of antecedence apd sub¬ 
sequence, of the cognitions of the water-pot, clotli, etc., arises, not from the 
relation of cause and effect amongst them, but from the order, or the ante¬ 
cedence and subsequence, of the contacts, etc., of the water-pot, cloth, 
etc., (with the senses), which contacts are the causes of those cognitions. 
The word ‘cha,’ and, implies the addition of non-simultaneity which 
is not mentioned here, and this word is to be construed after the word 
sequence or order. The meaning, therefore, is this that the non-simul¬ 
taneity of the cognitions of the water-pot, cloth, etc., i.s due to the 
non-simultaneity of their causes, e.g., contacts with senses, etc. Where, 
however, simultaneity of tlie contacts, etc., of the water-pot, and the 
cloth exists, there is simultaneously produced a collective cognition of 
all the objects in contact with the senses for the time being. Hence it 
is also to be understood that simultaneity of effects follows from simul¬ 
taneity of causes, and non-sequence of effects from non-sequence of causes. 

Understanding or Intelligence, buddhi, is primarily divided into 
presentation, anubhuti, and representation, smriti. Presentation, accord¬ 
ing to the doctrine of Kanfida, is again two-fold, being divided into 
perception, pratyahm, and inference, anumdna. Perception is of six kinds, 
as derived from smelling, etc., {i.e., from the five external, and the internal, 
senses); and is two-fold, as discriminative, savikalpaha, and non-discrimi- 
native, nirvikalpaka ; and two-fold, as ordinary or popular, laukika, and 
super-ordinary or hyper-popular alaukika. Inference, again, is three-fold, 
as produced by illation from only positive conditions, kevala-anvaiji, or 
purely agreemental; from only negative conditions, kevalavyatireki, or 
purely differential; and from both positive and negative conditions, Sdmdn- 
yato-drista, or inference from commonly observed marks. For example, 
“ This is expressible by words, inasmuch as it is knowable,” etc., are 
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illations from purely positive conditions (or by Mill’s method of agree¬ 
ment). “ Earth differs from other substances, inasmuch as it is possessed 
of odour,” and the like are illations from purely negative conditions, 
tor by Mill’s method of difference); and “ The mountain is fiery, inasmuch 
as it smokes,” and the like are illations from both positive and negative 
conditions (or by Mill’s method of agreement and difference.) Represen¬ 
tation, reproduction or memory, on the other hand, is uniform, dependent 
on that form of Saniskara which is called Bhdvana or permanent mental 
impression, having the same form as the original presentation and depen¬ 
dent upon certain cognition in which inattention played no part. In 
another point of view also, understanding is two-fold, science or correct 
knowledge, prama, and nescience or incorrect knowledge, apramd. 
Science is cognition in a certain form of that which has that form. Nes¬ 
cience is cognition in a certain form of that in which there is non-exist¬ 
ence of that form. Understanding or Intelligence is also two-fold, 
accordingly as it is divided into doubt, aamsaya, and certitude, nischaya. 
Doubt is a cognition whereof the form is (mutually) repugnant existence 
and non-existence in one and the same object; certitude in regard to a 
thing is cognition in the form thereof, and not in the form of the non¬ 
existence thereof. In this doctrine, in the case of cognition of similarity, 
and in that of knowledge of terms, an inference takes place by the pro- 
eduction of a judgment respecting the inferential mark, subsequently 
thereto. Evidence or proof, pramdva, is of two kinds, perception and 
inference; and science is exact experience or correct presentation or 
presentation in accordance with reality. This will be explained by the 
author of the aphorisms himself in the sequel. 
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Book Eighth.—Chapter Second. 

Cognition of a doubly specialized nature, illustrated. 

fPjJra ^ II q I ^ I ? II 

^I«ra^Ayam, this, Esa^i, that. Tvaya, by you. Kritara, done. 
Htira Bhojaya, feed q^in Knam, him. fj% Iti, such. Buddhi-apeksatri, 

dependent upon understanding or cognition. 

1. ‘This,’ ‘That,’ ‘Done hy you,’ ‘Feed him’—such 
(cognitions are) dependent upon Understanding.—321. 

Upuiifrili'a.—Having described tho mode of production of perceptual cognition, both 
discriminative and noii-diacriuiinative, now the author, with a view to describe the per¬ 
ception of (a doubie specialized nature, or) the being specialized in the specialized, gives 
a few examples: 

The cognition, ‘this,’ arises in respect of an object which is near, 
and, ‘ that,’ in respect of an object whicli is distant. ‘ By you’—such cog¬ 
nition, coloured with the cliaracteristic of being an agent, presupposes or 
depends upon the cognition that he is independent in the action. The 
cognition of the act, namely, ‘ done,’ depends upon the cognition that It 
is the subject of the operation of the instrument of the action. The 
cognition, ‘feed,’ depends upon the cognition that he is the agent in the 
act of feeding, and also the employer of the instrument. The cognition,, 
‘him,’ depends upon the cognition that he is the subject of the operation 
or relation of the fed and the feeder. Similar other instances of cognition, 
dependent upon cognition, should be understood.—1. 

Dependence of cognition upon cognition, explained. 

II c; I ^ I ^ u 

jgig Dristesu, in the case of objects seen. Bhavat, from their exist¬ 
ence or appearance, A-drisfesu, in the case of objects unseen. 

Abhavat, from their non-existence or non-appearance. 

2. (Such cognitions depend upon previous other cog¬ 
nitions), inasmuch as they appear in respect of objects seen, 
and do not appear in respect of objects unseen.—322. 

Vpask&ra.~B.e says that this (i.e., the dependence of cognition upon cognition In 
some oases) is proved by induction from agreement and difference : 

When the contiguous object of the cognition ‘ This,’ the object, 
though distant yet presented in consciousness, of the cognition* That,’ 
the object, i.e., the contiguous agent, of the cognition ‘ By you,’ the object, 
i.e., the action, of the cognition ‘ done,’ the object, i.e., the employer 
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and the employed, of the cognition ‘ Feed,’ the object, i.e., the occupation 
of both of them, of the cognition ‘ Him,’—when these objects come into 
contact with the senses, then such cognition is produced. Whereas with 
reference to unseen objects these cognitions do not appear. Hence this 
(i.e., the dependence of cognition upon cognition) can be inferred from 
agreement and difference. This is the meaning.—2. 


Siihstance, Attrihutc and Action are called artha or object. 



n q I RI ^ n 


Artliah, object Iti, such. Dravya-guna-karmmasu, 

in respect of substance, attribute, and action. 

3. (The Vaisesikas apply) the term, object, to Sub¬ 
stance, Attribute and Action.—323. 


Dpaaltdra .—He now begins another topic : 

Of these, i.e., Substance, Attribute and Action, the characteristic of 
■being sought after or apprehended (by the senses) or objectified in such 
and such ways, lias been stated. Hence, ‘ (It is) an object,’—sncli is the 
terminology of the Vai4esika thinkers with regard to them, inasmuch as 
as they are presented by the term, object. Accordingly it has been said 
by Professor Prakastadeva, “ The characteristic of being denoted by the 
term, object, belongs to the three.”—3. 

IV. ii. 2, re-called. 

Ii c: I I u 

Dravyesu, under substances. Pancba-aimakatvam, 

penta-substaniiality, the cliaracteristic of being a compound of five substances. 

Pratisiddhain, denied, contravened. 

4. In (the topic dealing with the ascertainment of) 
Substances, (the theory) that bodies, etc., are a compound 
of live elements, has been refuted.—324. 


Upaskdra .—He introduces another topic : 

‘ Under substances’—the term indicates the topic of the determina¬ 
tion of the predicable, substance. By the aphorism (IV. ii. 2, supra), “ Of 
things perceptible and imperceptible, etc.,” the penta-substantiality of the 
body, etc., that is to say, (the theory) that they are compounds of five 
elements, ‘ pratisiddham,’has been refuted. As a variety of constituent 
causes does not belong to the body, so also it does not belong to the senses 
of smell, etc., which are going to be described. It, therefore, becomes 
proved that the senses are uniformly percipient of their coixesponding 
ftttribntes. This is the import.—4, 
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Thi Sense of Smell is constituted hy the element of Earth. 

5?^ *T5=W^sr^: \\^\R I ^ II 

BhQyastvat, by reason of preponderance or predominance. 
TirV^^Pl Oandha*vatv4t, by reason of possession of smell. Cba, and. 

Pfithivt, earth. »ts^5n% Gandba-jflane, in (the constitution of) that by 
which smell is perceived, i.e., the olfactory sense. STf#: Prakfitih, matter, 
material cause, essence. 

5. By reason of its predominance, and of possession of 
Smell, Earth is the material cause of the olfactory sense. 
—325. 

Vpaskdra.—Ke states the proposition for which the topic was begun : 

That by which smell is cognised, is ‘ gandha-jhinam,’ that is, the 
olfactory sense. Therein ‘ prithivi,’ Earth, alone is ‘ prakritih,’ the mate¬ 
rial cause. It may be asked, why it is so ? Accordingly he says ‘ ganda- 
vatv§,t,’ for it has been said already that that which possesses smell can¬ 
not be originated by that which is void of smell. The possession of smell 
(by the olfactory sense) or its odorousness is proved from the rule or 
w'ell-known uniformity of nature that the external senses themselves pos¬ 
sess attributes similar in kind to those which are apprehensible by them. 
If it be urged, how then can there be such uniformity that the charac¬ 
teristic of being the revealer of smell does not belong to the other members 
of the body but only to the olfactory sense-organ, even when terrene-ness 
belongs to all of them without distinction ? So he says ‘ bhuyastv4t.’ 
It is the being constituted or originated by terrene particles uninfluenc¬ 
ed by other substances, which is called ‘ bhuyastvam,’ ‘ predominance.' 
This, ‘ bhhyastvam,’ is a technical term, and has been so used in the 
kindred system {i.e., the Nyaya-Suti’am) also.—5. 

Similarly the Senses of Taste, Colour and Touch are respectively 
constituted hy the Elements of Water, Fire and Air. 

rrsTTq#5ThT3«r n c; i ^ u 

Tatha, in like manner, Apal.i, waters. Tejah, fire. 

Vayuh, air. n Cha, and. Rasa-rQpa-sparsa-avisesat, be¬ 

cause of the non-difference of taste, colour and touch. 

6. In like manner, Water’ Fire and Air (are the 
material causes of the sense-organs of Taste, Colour and 
Touch), inasmuch as there is no difference in the Taste, 
Colour and Touch (which they respectively possess, from 
what they respectively apprehend).—326. 
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UpasMra,~He extends the argument to the other senses ; 

‘ The material causes of the organs of the tongue, the eye, and the 
skin’—this is the complement of the aphorism. Water, etc., are then 
respectively the material causes of the tongue, etc., inasmuch as the latter 
respectively apprehend the objects with which they are uniformly related. 
Here too it is ‘ bhuyastvam,’ ‘ predominance,’ which governs the uniformity 
[that the characteristics of being the revealer of taste, etc., belong respec¬ 
tively to the tongue, etc.) It has been declared that it is the rule or 
uniformity that the tongue, etc., possess particular attributes of the same 
kind as are apprehensible by them, that is the proof of the possession of 
taste, etc., by the tongue, etc. Likewise the organ of hearing is only a 
portion or division of Ether confined within the hollow of the ear and 
favourably influenced by a particular adfis^m or destiny.—6. 

Hpre ends the second chapter of the eighth book in the Commentary 
of Sahkara upon the Vaiffesika Aphorisms. 
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Book Ninth.—Chapter First. 

Perception, e.g., of antecedent non-existence, is produced by other means 
than conjunction or combination. 

sipi^ n 5. M n ii 

Kriya-guna*vyapadeia-abhavat, in consequence of the 
non-existence of application or predication of action and attribute. ITT^ prak, 
prior, antecedently, A-sat, non-existent. 

1. In consequence of the non-application of Action 
and Attribute (to it), (an effect is) non-existent prior (to its 
production.)—327. 

Upaaltdra.—After the determination of popular or ordinary perception produced 
from contact or contiguity in tho form of either conjunction or combination, the author 
begins tho ninth book of which the object is to demonstrate ordinary or popular and super- 
ordinary or hyper-popular perception produced from proximity or presentation due to 
other causes; 

‘ An effect,’—such is the complement of the aphorism. ‘ Pnik,’ i.e., 
prior to the production of the effect, ‘ an effect,’ e.g., a water-pot, cloth) 
etc., ‘ a-sat,’ {i.e., non-existent), that is to say, the counter-opposite or 
contradictory of the conternpoi'aneous non-existence of its own producer. 
Here the reason is the impossibility of the application of action and 
attribute. If the effect, e.g., a water-pot, etc., were really existent during 
that time also, then it would be affirmed to possess action and attribute. 
As in the case of a water-pot already produced reference can be made to 
it in such forms as “ The water-pot is at rest,” “ The water-pot is in 
motion,” “ The water-pot is seen to possess colour,” etc., there can be no 
reference made to it in like manner also prior to its production. It is 
therefore inferred that the water-pot is, during that time, non-existent. 
On the other hand, while straws are in the course of weaving or threads 
in the course of joining, or when clay is placed on the potter’s wheel, 
while the activity of the potter, etc., is yet going on, there is a universally 
experienced perceptual cognition that there will be in that place a mat, or 
a piece of cloth, or a water-pot, inasmuch as such cognition takes place as 
soon as the eyes are opened. Here proximity or presentation constituted 
either by conjunction or by combination cannot be the cause of the cogni¬ 
tion. Hence proximity or presentation in which the thing in itself is 
connected with the sense, is here the necessary condition of perception. 
It cannot be said that in tliis explanation there is mutual dependence of 

cause and effecbinasmuch as the proper form of antecedent non-existence 
a 
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being existent, there is perception of it and the perception being existent, 
there also exists its proper form; for, the thing in itself which is nothing 
but the proper or essential form of both the sense and the object, is capa¬ 
ble of producing perception involving or embracing both, and that is 
really existent even prior to the perception, as it has.been declared in the 
'Nydya-VArttika, “ In combination as well as in non-existence, there exists 
the relation of vise^arjia that which serves to specify and vise^ya that which 
is specified.” 

This same antecedent non-existence is productive of its counter¬ 
opposite (that is, the object not yet existent). For when a water-pot is 
produced, it is not produced just at that very moment. Even though the 
other (partial) causes existed at the time, the imperfectness of the cause, 
being pursued, should pursue only the imperfectness consisting of the 
antecedent non-existence of the water-pot itself. If it be objected that the 
(antecedently non-existent) water-pot itself would then be an impediment 
to its own production ; our reply is that (since, as a matter of fact, it does 
not operate as such an impediment) its causality by way of its not operat¬ 
ing as an impediment should not be thrown away. Nor can it be objected 
that the water-pot itself constituting the non-existence of its antecedent 
non-existence, it would follow that its antecedent non-existence will again 
appear when the water-pot is destroyed ; for, the destruction of the water-. 
pot also is repugnant to its antecedent non-existence, so that there can be 
no appearance of a contradictory also during the existence of another 
contradictory. For the contradiction between them is not merely spatial, 
80 that they might be simultaneous like (the genera of) bovine-ness and. 
horse-nesB. The contradiction is temporal also, and therefore how can they 
be existent at one and the same time?—1. 

Note.—In this and the few following aphorisms, the author deals with the topic of 
fiOn-eaistenCe. Now, non-existenco is primarily divided into two kinds, aarnsiirga-ablidva 
and anyony(t-abhdm, Anyonya-abhdva or reciprocal non-existence is characterised as non- 
existence of which the counter-opposite (t.c., the object non-existent) is determined by 
the relation of identity ; in other words, it is equivalent to absence of identity, that is, 
difference. Samsnrga-ubhdwt or relational non-existence is non-existence other than 
reciprocal non-existence, and it is sub-divided as antecedent, consequent, and absolute' 
non-existences. ; 

Consequent non-existence also is proved by perception and inference. 

II 5- I ? I ^ l> 

Sat, existent. A-sat, nou-existent. 

2. The existent (becomes) non-existent.—328. 

Upasicdra.—Ho States that another (form of) non-existence is established by the 
nf nercebtlou; . j 
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As the non-existence of the effect, prior to the operation of the cause, 
is proved by perception and inference, so is it proved by perception and 
inference, after tlie operation of a club, etc., which destroys it, that a really 
existent efTect, e.g., a water-pot, etc., is now non-existent. And this same 
non-existence is commonly described as annihilation or destruction (or 
consequent or emergent non-existence.) For there arise such cognitions 
as that tlie water-pot is now destroyed, annihilated, that the letter ga 
which was heard before, no longer exists, etc. This is the import.—2. 

The existent is a different thing from the non-existent, so that 
after annihilation there can he no continuation of existence. 

11 5. I M ^ II 

A-satah, irom the non-existent. Kriyi-guna- 

vyapadesa-abhavat, in consequence of the non-existence of reference by, or 
predication of, action and attribute. Artha-antaram, a different object. 

3. (The existent is) a different object (from the non¬ 
existent), inasmuch as Action and Attribute cannot be 
predicated of the non-existent.—329. 

PpaaWu’fl.—It may be objected: It is the same water-pot that nnder a particuli 
condition gives rise to the idea, or conventional use, of annihilation; and not that th. 
annihilation of the water-pot is different from the water-pot: 

Accordingly he says: 

“ The existent ”—such is the complement of the aphorism. The 
existent is a different object from the non-existent. If it be asked, How? 
So he says, ‘ kriya-guna-vyapadesia-abhavat.’ For the re can be no such 
predication, during the period of annihilation also, as “ The water-pot 
remains, ’ “ The water-pot exists at this moment,” “ The water-pot possesses 
colour,” “ Bring the water-pot,” etc. In consequence of this difference, 
therefore, the existent is a different thing from the non-existent.—3. 

Reciprocal non-existence or absence of identity, explained, 

ugrag; II i I ? I 8 II 

^ Sat, the existent. ^ Cha, and, also. iRpr A-sat, non-existent. 

4. The existent also is non-existent.—330. 

TJpaaMra, —Antecedent and oonaequont nou-existonces being proved, the present 
aphorism is laid down with the purpose of proving mutual or reciprocal non-existence: 

Where a really existent water-pot, etc., are spoken of as being non¬ 
existent, there non-existence of identity is perceived. For there arise 
such cognitions as ” The horse is non-existent by the nature of the cow,” 
“ The cow is non-existent by the nature of the horse,” “ A piece of cloth 
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is non-existent by the nature of a water-pot,” “ A piece of cloth is a not- 
water-pot,” “ A cow is a not-horse,” “ A horse is a not-cow,” etc. Now, 
“ A cow possesses reciprocal non-existence with a horse,” “ A water-pot 
possesses reciprocal non-existence with a piece of cloth,”—it is this 
reciprocal non-existence, otherwise called absence of identity, that appears 
in the above cognitions. Here Identity is that which determines the 
counter-oppositeness or contrariety (of absence of identity). And this 
(reciprocal) non-existence has the same substratum or denotation or 
extension as its counter-opposite {i.e., identity); for there is such cogni¬ 
tion as that the water-pot is not the ground (on which it lies). It is 
also eternal, for it is impossible that there should be at any time 
identity between a water-pot and a piece of cloth.—4. 

In addition to antecedent, consequent, and reciprocal, non-existence, 
there is absolute non-existence, 

H «, I t I VKI 

mYat, that which. ^ Cha, and. Anyat, different. A-sat, 

non-existent. ipTi Atah, from these, <#., antecedent, consequent, and reci¬ 
procal, non-existents. Tat, that, A-sat, non-existent. 

5. And that which is a different non-existent from 
these, is (absolutely) non-existent,—331. 

Upaafcdra.—Now he describes the fourth (kind of) non-existence called absolute 
non-existence. 

‘Atah,’ from the three forementioned non-existences, ‘yat anyat 
a-sat tat a-sat,’ (that which is a different non-existent is non-existent) 
i.e., that is absolute non-existence. The word ‘a-sal’ (non-existent) is in 
both the places used in a substantive sense. Of these, one ‘a-sat,’ is the 
subject and the other ‘ a-sat’ is the predicate in apposition with the 
subject. The meaning of the aphorism, therefore, comes to be this that 
non-existence which is different from the three fore-mentioned non¬ 
existences, is absolute non-existence. Amongst these, antecedent non¬ 
existence is limited in the future or at the end, consequent non-existence 
is limited in the past or at the beginning, and reciprocal non-existence 
has the same substratum or extension as its counter-opposite; but 
absolute non-existence differs from all the three. Hence it is the fourth 
(kind of) non-existence.—5. 

Virriti.—There are three things repugnant to absolute non-exist¬ 
ence, viz., the counter-opposite or the object non-existent, its antecedent 
non-existence, and its consequent non-existence. The ancients teach 
that the cognitions that dark colour does not exist in a red water-pot, and 
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that red colour does not exist in a dark water-pot, are conversant about 
consequent and antecedent non-existences, but not absolute non-existence. 
The moderns, on the other hand, maintain that consequent and antece¬ 
dent non-existences are not repugnant to absolute non-existence, and 
hence that there may be absolute non-existence even during the time of 
consequent and other non-existences. They hold that when a water-pot, 
etc., previously removed, are brought back to a place, there can be no 
cognition of the absolute non-existence of the water-pot, so long as the 
water-pot exists, inasmuch as the time during which the water-pot is 
existent does not constitute connection with non-existence. Some, again, 
teach that when there has formerly stood in any place a water-pot, and 
this has been removed and brought back again, there arises in this case 
cognition of a fourth kind of non-existence under the aspect of connection 
{Saijisarga-ahhdva), called temporary non-existence, and not of absolute 
non-existence. 

Causes of the ‘perception of eomequent non-existenee. 

u «. M I ^ u 

A-sat, non-existent, Iti, such. Bhota-pratyaksa- 

abhavat, because oT the non existence of the perception of a past object, 
BhOta-stnritefi, because of the recollection of a past object, 
Virodhi-praiyaksa-vat, similar to the perception of the contradictory or 
opposite, 

6. “ (It is) non-existent”—such (perceptual cognition) 

is similar to the perception of the counter-opposite (of non¬ 
existence), because (in both cases) there is non-existence of 
the perception of that which is past and gone, and there is 
recollection of the past.—332. 

CpasMra.—He now begins another section and therein states the causes ot the 
perception of consequent non-existence: 

‘ A-sat iti ’: By the word, ‘ iti,’ he indicates cognition in the form 
of perception. Thereby (it is obtained that) there is such perceptual 
cognition as “ The water-pot is non-existent,” “The water-pot has been 
destroyed,” “The water-pot is now in a state of annihilation.” An 
^j^mple of this cognition is given by ‘ virodbi-pratpk^avat ’: as there is 
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clear perception of the counter-opposite (of non-existence), e.g., a water- 
pot, etc,, so there is of its annihilation or consequent non-existence also. 
The reason of this is stated as ‘ bhnta-pratyaksa-abhavat,’ which means, 
because there is non-existence of the perception of ‘ bhuta,’ i.e., a water- 
pot, etc., which having been first produced have been subsequently 
destroyed. Hereby the non-apprehension of the (once) apprehensible is 
stated. I'here, again, the following argument is confirmatory (of the 
perceptual cognition): If there were a water-pot here, it would be seen, 
as the place is seen ; but it is not visible ; therefore there is none. He 
mentions another auxiliary cause ; ‘ bhflta-smrite^,’ which means, because 
there is recollection of the counter-opposite, e.g., a water-pot, etc., which is 
past and gone. Hereby recollection of the counter-opposite is stated.—6. 

Vivriti .—The four kinds of non-existence being explained, the per¬ 
ception of consequent non-existence is explained. 

‘ A-sat iti ’: “ The water-pot is non-existent,” “ The water-pot is 
destroyed,” “The water-pot is annihilated,”—such perception, ‘ virodbi- 
pratyak^avat,’ is similar to the xierception of the water-pot which is the 
counter-opposite (of its non-existence), that is to say, is proved by sense- 
experience and produced from the ordinary or popularly understood 
contact (of sense and object). Between them there is, however, this 
difference that the perception of the counter-opposite is produced from the 
conjunction of the eye, etc. (with their objects), while the perception of 
consequent non-existence is produced from the determination or intrinsic 
form (of the object perceived) being conjoint with the eye, etc. He men¬ 
tions another point of difference, viz., ‘ bhuta-pratyaksa-abhavat.’ The 
meaning is that perception of consequent non-existence is produced from 
a cause in the form of the non-apprehension of the apprehensible conse¬ 
quent on the non-existence of the perception of the past, i.e., the 
counter-opposite, e.g., the water-pot, etc., and also from the recollection of 
the past water-pot, etc., in other words, from cognition of the counter¬ 
opposite, which cognition is here identical with recollection. Thus the 
perception of consequent non-existence is produced from the non-percep¬ 
tion of its counter-opposite as well as from the cognition of the counter¬ 
opposite, whereas the perception of the counter-opposite is not so produced.- 
There is, therefore, difference between them in this respect also. This is 
the import. It should be observed that recollection as such is not intended 
(in this aphorism, though the word has been used), but mere cognition ia 
intended. That being so, the idea is this that as the water-pot, etc., are 
proved by perception, so also are their consequent non-existences, 
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Causes of the perception of antecedent non-existence. 

n 5. U i V3 u 

?I«n Taiha, similarly, A-bhave, in the case of (antecedent) non¬ 
existence. Bhava-pratyaksatvat, in consequence of the perceptibi¬ 

lity of the existent. ^ Cha, also. 

7. Similarly (there is perceptual cognition) of (ante¬ 
cedent) non-existence, in consequence also of the perceptibi¬ 
lity of the existent.—333. 

Upastcara.—Extending to antecedent non-existence the mode in which consequent 
non-existence is an object of perception, he says ; 

Although this word, non-existence, is a general term, still from the 
context it signifies antecedent non-existence. As there is perceptual 
cognition in the case of consequent non-existence, so also in the case of 
antecedent non-existence. Q. —liow ? A. —Bhava-pratyaksatvat ’: ‘ praty- 
aksatvat,’ in consequence of the characteristic of being made an object of 
cognition by perception, ‘ bhavasya,’ of straws, etc., while these are in 
the course of weaving (for a mat which is then antecedently non-existent.) 
Or, the meaning is this : ‘ pratyaksatvat,’ in consequence of the ‘ fitness ’ 
(for the senses) or apprehensibility, ‘ bhavasya,’ of the substratum as well 
as of the counter-opposite {i.e., the mat after production); inasmuch as 
the apprehensibility of the substratum as well as the apprehensibility of 
the counter-opposite govern tlie apprehension of Saipsarga-ahhava or 
relational non-existence. The word ‘ cha,’ also, brings forward the 
recollection of the counter-opposite and the argument already stated (in 
the preceding aphorism, as contributory causes of the perception of 
antecedent non-existence.) (It is to be observed that), although antecedent 
non-existence has no beginning, and although consequent non-existence 
has no end, yet they are perceptible under particular conditions only.—7. 

Vivriti.— It may be asked, inasmuch as antecedent non-existence has 
no beginning, how is it that there is no perception of it long before the 
production of the conjunction of the two halves of a water-pot, etc., the 
fore-mentioned causes (of such perception) being possible at that time 
also? Hence the author adds, ‘ bhava-pratyakijatvat.' ‘ Bh4va ’ means the 
final collocation of causes, according to its derivation from the root bhU, to 
be, by the affix ghah, in the ablative sense that it springs from this. ‘ Bhfiva- 
pratyaksatvat ’ means the state or condition of that whereof perception 
takes place by means of ‘ bhava.’ The resultant meaning of the term, 
therefore, is, because it must be manifested by the final collocation of 
causes. Thus, the import is, in the instance in question, there can be no 
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perception of antecedent non-existence in consequence of the non-existence 
of the final collocation of causes. 

Causes of the perception of reciprocal non-existence. 

II ^ M I q n 

«;%!{Etena, hereby, sirq?: A-ghataJj, not-water-pot. A-gaufi, not- 

cow. A-dharmah, noi-dharma. n Cha, and, also, surom?-' VyakhyStah, 

explained. 

8. Hereby also are explained ‘ not-water-pot,’ ‘ not- 
cow,’ ‘ not-dharma.' —334. 

Xlpuslidra .—He shows that reciprocal non-existence is an object of perception: 

‘ Etena ’—by this term he extends (the causality of) the recollection 
of the counter-opposite, apprehension of the substratum, and the argument 
stated before. Non-apprehension of the apprehensible is the same in all 
cases. The word, ‘ cha,’ also, has the object of bringing forward what 
has been stated before. ‘ A-dharmah ’: By saying that the reciprocal 
non-existence of dharma, merit, though it is supersensible, is an object of 
perception in its substratum, e.g., pleasure, knowledge, etc., he suggests 
that in the apprehension of reciprocal non-existence, apprehensibility of 
the counter-opposite is not the governing condition, but that only the 
apprehensibility of the substratum is the governing condition. How 
• otherwise could the reciprocal non-existence of a fiend, in the form that 
the pillar is not a fiend, be apprehended in the pillar ? For, the non¬ 
apprehension of a fiend as being coincident or identical with the pillar is 
the cause of the apprehension of the reciprocal non-existence of a fiend 
(in the pillar), and, it is again impossible, were the pillar identical with a 
fiend, that there should be such non-apprehension (of a fiend in the pillar), 
since such non-apprehension is contradictory to, or contravened by, 
the existence of the entity {e.g,, a fiend) which is the counter-opposite (of 
its non-existence.) 

Objection. —Identity with a fiend is not in this instance the counter- 
opposite. Is it then a fiend ? But it may be that though it is present 
in the pillar, yet, like its gravity, it is not apprehended. Hence its non¬ 
apprehension would not be contradictory to the existence of the entity 
which is the counter-opposite, {vis., a fiend.) 

Answer.—-It is not so, for, like the non-apprehension of the counter- 
opposite, the non-apprehension of that which determines the characteristic 
of being the counter-opposite, also causes the apprehension of non¬ 
existence. 
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Objection. —The apprehension of reciprocal non-existence is depend¬ 
ent upon the apprehension of counter-opposite-ness, and counter-opposite- 
ness is identity witli the absence of reciprocal non-existence ; and hence it 
follows that the apprehension of reciprocal non-existence is really depend¬ 
ent upon the apprehension of reciprocal non-existence. 

A n.'^wer. —This is not the case ; for, us has been already stated, it is a 
property which is cognised as being not present in any given substratum, 
that determines the characteristic of being the counter-opposite, but the 
apprehension of that property also as that which determines counter- 
opposite-ness, is not the governing condition ''of the apprehension of 
reciprocal non-existence.)—8. 

Vimti. —The causes of the apprehension of reciprocal non-existence 
are determination (or possession of attribution, or intrinsic form) in rela¬ 
tion to the senses,— indriya-sanihaddha-vis&'^atiata, —non-apprehension of 
the counter-opposite, and cognition of the counter-opposite. The differ¬ 
ence, however, is this that the perceptibility of the counter-opposite is 
the condition of apprehension of Sa7nsa7‘9a-aWidra or relational non-exist¬ 
ence, whereas it is the perceptibility of the substratum that is the condi¬ 
tion of apprehension of reciprocal non-existence. Thus, in spite of the 
super-sensibility of dharma or merit, there is no impediment to the per¬ 
ception of its reciprocal non-existence in the sensible substratum thereof, 
e.g., pleasure and tlie like. Wlicreas some have taught that perceptib> 
lity of both the counter-opposite and the substratum is the condition of 
apprehension of relational non-existence, this is inaccurate ; for, were 
this the case, the perception of non-existence of fragrance in a stone, of 
non-existence of bitterness in treacle, of non-existence of colour in air, 
and of non-existence of touch as well as sound in ether would be impossi¬ 
ble, inasmuch as their respective substrata are not perceptible to the 
several senses cognisant thereof respectively. It is from this considera¬ 
tion that Pak^adhara Mikra has maintained that the perception of the 
dosti-uction (or cessation) of the touch of air is produced by determination 
thereof in its intrinsic form by time conjoint with the skin. 

Perception of absolute non-existence, how produced. 

n i M I 5. n 

A-bhntam, not produ:ed. sf Na, not. Asti, exists, Iti, this, 

An-artlia-antarain, not different objects. 

9. That which has not been produced, does not exist; 
—this is an identical proposition.—335. 

4 
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Uptiskfira .—Now in this aphorism he says that absolute non-existence is an object of 
perception : 

That which was produced, at present does not exist—such cognition 
rests upon aunihilation, and is not conversant about, or does not bring 
out, the having been produced; wliereas perceptual cognition which 
embraces simply this that it does not exist, reposes upon absolute non¬ 
existence. ‘ A-bhutarn,’ (that which lias not been produced), denotes non¬ 
cognizance of production and destruction. The being ‘ an-artlia-antaragi,’ 
not different objects, means also purporting that only. For example, 
Earth-ness does not exist in Water, and Water-ness does not exist in 
Earth. For, were there Earth-ness in watery wholes, it would be per¬ 
ceived, but it is not perceived, therefore it does not exist;—a reference 
to such argument is to be observed in this case also. We must, in like 
manner, hold that there is absolute non-existence of a thing wjiere such a 
thing will never be, nor even has been, produced. The cognition, on th&- 
other hand, in the form that it does not exist, of the non-existence in their 
substratum, of that which has been, and that which will be, depends 
upon consequent non-existcnco and antecedent non-existence. Hence it 
is that this (absolute non-existence) is designated as absolute or illi¬ 
mitable and as of trinal time or eternal.—-9. 

Ficfiti.—‘ Na asti ili,’ perception in the form that something does 
^iiot exist, which is ‘ abhutam,’ not conversant about the past, ‘ an-artha- 
antarain,’ tliat is, has for its object nothing but absolute non-existence, 
such as consequent non-existence etc. * The word ‘ bhuta ’ or 

past includes the future also. 

The perception, “ The water-pot does not {now) exist in the room," explained. 

SI Na, not. Asti, exists, q?: Ghatah, water-pot. 1f% Gehe, in the 

room, ffq Iti, such, qq: Satah, existent. Ghatasya, of water-pot. 

Geha-samsarga-prati.sedhah, negation of assoeiation with the 

room. 

10. The water-pot does not exist in the room—such 
is (the form of) the negation of association of the existent 
water-pot with the room.—336. 

Vpdsltara .—It may bo objootod : Tho iion-cxlstenco of the wator-pot In the room 
is not absolute non-oxistonce, because of the existence of the water-pot there at some 
time or other. Nor is it either antecedent non-existence or oonsoquent uou-existenoe, 
for they appear only in combinative cau.ses. Nor is it absolute non-existence undergoing 
production and destruction, for the expression‘absolute non-existence undergoing pro¬ 
duction and destruction ’ involves a contradiction in terms. Nor is it a fourth kind 
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of samsarga-^ibhava or non-oxistene© of association, since in that case the three-fold 
division of tho non-oxistence of association would be disproved. 

To meet this objection, he says : 

(‘ Geha-samsarga-pratisedhah ’ means) the negation or privation of the 
association or conjunction of the water-pot with the room. And it would 
be simply absoute non-existence, if the water-pot do not exist at any time 
whatever, antecedent non-existence in the case of the water-pot which will 
exist, and consequent non-existence in the case of the water-pot which 
had its existence in the past. 

Objection .—That being so, the cognition should have been in this 
form that connection of the water-pot does not exist in the room. 

Answer .—What is meant by ‘the cognition should have been’? If 
it means ‘ the cognition of which the object or content is the connection 
of the water-pot, should have been,’ and so conveys the sense of inclusion, 
then what is desired is obtained. If, on tho other hand, it means ‘(the 
cognition) which refers to or suggests that (i.e., connection of the water- 
pot),’ then (we reply that), it is the reference to the substratum, vis., in 
the room, which leads to, and results in, the reference to the connection, 
inasmuch as it is the being the substratum that appears in the form of 
connection of the property (or conjunction of the contained.) 

Objection .—Does then the water-pot really exist there ? 

Answer .—What do you mean by ‘really exist’ ? Is it combined or 
conjunct ? It cannot be the first, since there is in the room non-existence 
of the water-pot as combined with it. Nor the latter, since there is denial 
of conjunction. 

Objection .—-It would then follow that the water-pot, etc., are always 
present, inasmuch as there is everywhere denial only of the one or the 
other of their conjunction and combination. 

Ansuier .—This would not follow, since the denial itself of both of 
them is idential with the denial of the water-pot. Are then the water-pot 
and its conjunction one and the same thing, whereby denial of conjunction 
of the water-pot would be the denial of the water-pot ? Are then the water- 
pot and its combination one and the same thing, whereby the admission 
itself of its combination would be the admission of the water-pot ? For, 
there is not presence of the water-pot there where both of them (conjunc¬ 
tion and combination) are denied, whereby the water-pot might be in cons¬ 
tant agreement. Thus where there is admission or affirmation of something, 
the denial or negation of this is itself the denial or negation of that. 

Or, it may be that there is really absolute non-existence of the 
water-pot in the room in the relation of beine in combination^ and that. 
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it is this (absolute non-existence) that is the object of the cognition that 
the water-pot does not exist in the room ; as, for example, (there is absolute 
non-existence of the water-pot) in tlie potsherd in the relation of being in 
conjunction. 

Objection. —Such being the case, the water-pot would be non-existent, 
being the counter-opposite of the constantly present absolute non-existence. 

Answer. —It would be so, were it everywhere non-existent by the 
relations or characteristics of being in conjunction and being in combi- 
nation.-^lO. 

Perception of the Soul, how produced, in the yogins tcho are {called) 

united. 

11 111111 

Atniani, in the soul. Atma-manaso)i, of soul and mind. 

Samyoga-visesat, from a particular conjunction. Atnia- 

pratyaksam, perception of the soul. 

11. Perceptual cognition of the Soul (results) from a 
particular conjunction of the Soul and the Mind in the Soul. 
—337. 

CpaaWtra.—Having thus ascertained popular perception having for its object exis¬ 
tence and non-existence, ho begins a new section in order to ascertain the perception of 
the yogins : 

“ Knowledge is produced ”—such is the complement (of the aphor¬ 
ism.) Now, the yogins or ascetics are divided into two classes: those 
whose internal organs have been steadied in samadhi or deep meditation, 
and they are called united ; and those whose internal organs are no longer 
steadied in samadhi, and they are called disunited. Therein those who 
are united, having with eagerness fixed their mind on the object to be 
presented to it, are engaged in constant meditation ; and in them cogni¬ 
tion of the soul, of their own souls as well as of the souls of others, is pro¬ 
duced. ‘ Atma-pratyaksam ’ means in the manner of the cognition in 
which the soul is the percept or object of presentation to the sense. 
Although in ourselves and others also, cognition of the soul sometimes 
exists or appears, yet, as it is obscured by avidya or nescience, it bas been 
declared to be virtually non-existent. ‘ Atma-manasoh sarnyoga-virfesat ’ 
means from a particular contiguity between the soul and the mind, namely, 
a favourable influence by virtue born of yoga or holy communion.—11. 

Yivfiti. —Having examined perception produced through ordinary or 
physical presentation or contiguity, he now explains perception produced 
through super-ordinary or^hyper-physical presentation or contiguity. 
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‘ Atma-manasoh sainyoga-virfesat,’ from the conjunction of the soul 
and mind, accompanied by the power or virtue born of yoga, or holy com¬ 
munion ; ‘ Atmani,’ there being effort or volition towards the origination of 
understanding, [atma meaning volition) on the authority of the lexicogra¬ 
phy : “Soul or Atma, Volition, Patience or Continence, Understanding (are 
synonymous),”—that is to say, when there arises the thought produced by 
volition towards the origination of understanding; ‘ Atma-pratyah^aip,’ 
perception of one’s own soul as well as of the souls of others; “ takes 
place,” this is the complement of the aphorism. 

Now, super-ordinary or hypher-physical presentation or contiguity 
is three-fold, according to its division as Samanj/a-Zafejatia, having the 
form of the genus, jndna-lak^aha, having the form of cognition, and 
yogaja-dharma, virtue or power born of holy communion. Therein 
yogaja-dharma is a particular merit or virtue produeed by the practice of 
yoga or holy communion, and to the existence of which the Vedas, Pura- 
nSs, etc., testify, Tt is again two-fold according to the two-fold-ness of 
the yogins as those who are united or have attained to holy communion 
and those who are in the pvocese of being united or are in the course of 
attaining to holy communion. Among them those are called the united, 
who have subdued their mind or inner sense by the practice of yoga and 
have achieved the siddhis or ‘ powers,’ or perfections or attainments by 
means of Samddhi or meditation. It is they that are also called the 
specially united, on account of their possessing conspicuous or advanced 
yoga. Those who are in the process of being united are they whose 
minds are turned away from objects of the senses and who are immediate 
beholders of all objects through the accompaniment of contemplation. 
The pre.sent aphorism has been laid down with reference to such yogins only. 
Note,—It would seem that the word viyukta has been differently used by Sankara 
Miara and Jayamrnya ta; by the former in the sense of the diaiinited, and by the latter 
as denoting those who are specially united [through the possession of highly advanced 
yoga. Vide IX. i. 13 infra, Vpaakdra. Sankara Miara obviously does not recognise the 
distinction, made by JayavdrAyana, of the united and those in the process of being united. 
According to him, yogins are of two classes, namely, the united and the ultra-united or 
dis-united. 

Omniscience of the united yogins, how possible. 

^ II ^ I n ^ H 11 

nm Tatha, similarly. Dravya-antaresu, in the case of other 

substances, Pratyaksam, perceptual. 

12. Perceptual (cognition is) similarly (produced) in 
the case of the other substances.—338, 
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Upaskara .—Do then the tinited have cognition in respect of the soul only? How 
therefore can they possess omiscienee ? In rejily to these possible queries, he says : 

“ Cognition is produced ”—this is implied by the context. ‘ Tath4 ’ 
means by the mind only as favourably influenced bj% or accompanied 
with, the virtue or power, born of yoga or holy communion. ‘ Dravya- 
antaresu ’ means in respect of the four kinds of ultimate atoms, the mind, 
air, space, time and ether. By the term, substance, are included attribute, 
action and genus inhering in substance, the predicable, species; com¬ 
bination ; also gravity, elasticity, etc., appertaining to perception; and 
also volition, the source of vitality (or spontaneity), non-discriminative 
thought, dharma, adharma, etc., residing in the soul. For the favourable 
influence of the virtue or power born of yoga is equivalent to a perceptive 
apparatus; otherwise omniscience would not be affirmed (of those who are 
united.} —12. 

Omniseienae belongs also to those yogins who are (called) dis-united. 

ii i i ? i U « 

Asamahita-antahkaranalj, whose internal organs are not 
attached to meditation. Up.samhrita-samadhayati, who have 

given up meditation. ^ Tesam, their. ■«? Cha, also. 

13. They whose internal sense-organs are not attached 
to meditation, are those by whom meditation has been 
given up. They too (have perception of hidden and distant 
objects.)—339. 

Upasfcdra.—Having described the perceptual cognition of the wnited, he now describes 
that of the disuniteit. 

‘ Upasaiphrita-samadhayah ’ is simply an explication of ‘ asamahita- 
antahkaranfih.’ Or, to the question, why they are called ‘ asm4hita- 
antahkaranilh ’ ? the reply is given by ‘ upasatnhrita-samadhayah, ’ 
meaning, because they are those by whom ‘ Sam^dhi ’ of wbicb the essence 
is constant meditation, ‘ upasatnhrita, ’ lias been thrown away. For they, 
being able to transcend the senses through the influence of Samddhi, 
absorption or intentness of mind on one object only, and, acquiring Sarira- 
Siddhi, powers over, or perfection of, the physical organism, e.g., the 
power of attenuation, etc., and Indriya-Siddhi, powers over, or perfections 
of, the senses, e.gi., the power of hearing at a distance, i.e., clair-audieiice, 
etc., and then feeling the insufficiency of Samddhi itself, realise the need of 
other practices as referred to in the following and other texts of the Veda: 

There is need for it so long as 
(j. am not freed and fulfilled. Learning, therefore, that every form of hhoga 
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or experience, whether agreeable or disagreeable, should be undergone, 
and that tliey undoubtedly stand on firm ground so long as they go on 
experiencing Karma-dsaya, vehicles of karma, i.e., physical organisms, 
previously merited or acquired, in different countries, divisions of the 
land, peninsulas, etc., by different births as horses, elephants, birds, 
serpents, etc., as well as by existence as celestials, sages, or men, they 
make the whole universe of tilings, hidden and distant, the objects of 
their perception, the powers of their senses having been enlarged or 
heightened by the force cf the virtue or power born of Yoga. —13. 

Vitviti .—After describing the perception of the yogin who is in 
course of union, he describes that of the yogin who has attained union. 

‘ Asarnahita-antahkaranah,’ those whose internal sense is destitute 
of Samadlii or meditation; ‘upasamhrita-saniadliayah,’ those by whom 
samddhi or deep meditation has been consummated, that is, carried to 
fruition, in whom are produced the various nddhis, perfections or attain¬ 
ments wliich are the fruit of samddhi or deep meditation ;--such united 
yogins attain perception of souls and other substances. Such is the sense 
to be gathered from the aphorism. In fine, in the perception of the yogin 
who is ill course of union, there is need for dhydna, thought or contem¬ 
plation, while in the perception of the yogin who is united, there is no 
need of samddhi or meditation involving thought or contemplation. 

Note.—According to the vivriii, the word ‘asamflhita-antahkaranah ’ would seom 
not to have syntactical connection in tho aphorism. Tho classifleation of tyoping, made 
by Jaytnuiriiyiiiia, is, therefore, so far unsatisfactory. 

The Yogim' perception of Substance, Attribute and Action, 
popularly explained. 

II t. I t I II 

Tat-samavdyat, from combination with that, i.e-, substance. 

karrama-gunesu, in respect of actions and attributes 

14. (Perception) of Actions and Attributes (arises) 
from (their) combination with Substance.—340. 

Upatkino.—It may be objected : In them (t.e., substances, etc.) cognition (of tho 
Yogins) is not mental, inasmuch as the mind is not self-dependent outside its sphere. 
Nor is it a product of the external senses; for, they apprehend objects present as being 
connected with them, depend upon the development of colour, etc., as the case may lie, to 
the degree of perceptibility, and particularly depend also upon light, etc. 

Tn anticipation of this objection, he proves ‘proximity’ (i.e., the medium of cognition) 
in the case of certain predicables, and says ; 

“Perceptual cognition ig producedthis is the complenieut (of 
the aphorism.) If the eleraeixtal senses is dependent upon some pre- 
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sentatioii or contiguity (of objects to them for the apprehension of those 
objects by them), then from the combination in that which is in conjunc¬ 
tion with the mind of the perceiver, of attributes and genera combined or 
inhering in the ultimate atoms, ether, space and time, and from com¬ 
bination in other substances, of that which is conjoint with sterile minds 
through the various conjunction of sterile minds, favourably directed 
towards the experience of mortal coils, cognition is produced in respect 
of those substances, attributes, etc. This is declared here, regard being 
bad to, or in view of, easy demonstration. In fact, in the case of the 
external senses as well as of the mind, it is the virtue or power born of 
yoga that constitutes the ‘ proximity ’ or presentation to the senses, 
inasmuch as all uncertainty or impossibility of proof is set at rest by it 
alone. The drinking up of the ocean by Agaslya {the sage), and the 
conversion of the kingdom of Daif^aka into a forest are examples in 
point.-—14. 

Vivriti. —It may be urged that omniscience is not possible or proved 
in the Yogin, for though there be perception of substances, there is no 
such cognition of attributes, etc. Accordingly he says : 

The meaning is that from combination of ‘ that, ’ i.e., conjunction 
of mind facilitated by the power or virtue born of Yoga or holy com¬ 
munion, there is produced in the Fogtfn, whether united or in course of 
union, perception of attributes and actions. 

* * * The term ‘ of actions and attributes ’ is indicative, and 

genus, etc., also are to be understood. In a like manner, should be 
understood perception produced from super-ordinary oi- hyper-physical 
presentation or contiguity in the form of Sam^nya-lahsaija or general im¬ 
plication, and jndna-lah^atja or implication of cognition. 

The Yogins perceive the attributes of their own souls in the popular way. 

Atma-Samavayat, from combination in tlie soul, 
Atma-Guijesu, in respect of the attributes of the soul. 

15. (Perceptual cognition) of the attributes of the 
Soul (results) from (their) combination in the Soul.—341. 

Upastaira.—Is it then, it may be asked, combination with that which is conjoint 
with some other substance, that constitutes the presentation or ‘ proximity ’ to the mind* 
even in the case of one’s own understanding, etc. ? He replies, No : 

“ Perceptual cognition of the yogins is produced ”—this is the topic. 
Perceptual cognition of understanding, etc., combined in the soul are, 
ou the other hand, produced simply from combination in the conjoint, 
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(i.e., the soul vvliich is conjoint with the mindl, as it is with ourselves 
and others. The meaning, therefore, is that in such cognition there is 
no dependence upon any other form of contiguity or presentation. Now, 
ordinary or popular perception is cognition, which is never changing, 
produced from the contact of the senses and objects. It may be said to be 
produced by objects. The sensuous or immediate cognition of non- 
yogins is perception. And this is common to ordinary or popular and to 
super-ordinary or hyper-popular cognitions.—15. 

Here ends the first chapter in the ninth book of the Commentary 
of Sahkara on tlio Vaiifejika Aphorisms. 
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Book Ninth.—Chapter Second. 

Marks of infet'enee enumerated. 

II 8. I St I ? It 

Asya, of this, Idara, it. gircij Karyyam, effect. 9)H8lj Karanam, 
cause. ilratfiT Samyogi, conjunct, Virodhi, contradictory. isania- 

vayi, combined. Cha, or. ff?r iti, such, Lamgikam, produced by the 

mark of inference, mediate. 

1. “It is the effect or cause of, conjunct with, con¬ 
tradictory to, or combined in, this,”—such is (cognition) 
produced by the mark of inference.—342. 

Upasfcdm.-’Thus in the preceding chapter the perception of yogina and non-yogina 
has been determined according to its cause, its nature, and its characteristic. Of the 
two kinds into which pramA'ia or proof has boon divided, i/U., perceptual or sensuous and 
inferential or produced by marks, he now commences to determine that which is produced 
by means of marks : 

‘ Cognition’—this is the topic in hand. ‘ Laihgikam ’ means pro¬ 
duced from lifigarp, or mark. Lifigarp, is a property of the pafe.?o, possess- 
• ing vydpti, pervasion or invariable concomitance with the major terra. 
Therein vydpti has been already declared- (Vide 111. i. 14, supra.) 
One thing is pak^a in relation to another, when there is in the former 
non-existence of proof or evidence repugnant to the desire for proving the 
latter. Such evidence includes proof and disproof, or is demonstrative 
as well as obstructive, for a paksa or minor term is that which contains 
non-existence of both of them. For, there existing either demonstrative 
or obstructive evidence, no one feels doubt or desire of demonstration. 
It is for this reason that the ancients defined the paksa to be an object 
wherein the existence of tlie sddhya, that which has to be established, 
the major term, is doubtful, or an object wherein the existence of the 
sddhya, is desired to be demonstrated. According to Jlvandiha Misra, 
a pak^a is that in which there is non-existence determined by the being 
evidence preventive of the appearance of doubt terminable by the ascer¬ 
tainment of the possession of producible sddhya. Some others say that 
that is a pak-ya in whicli there is non-existence of demonstrative evidence 
accompanied with absence of desire of proof. In this view, the nature 
of the pak^a will exist even in the case of obstruction (i.e,, even where 
obstructive evidence, in other words, evidence which disproves the 
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existence of the major term in the minor, exists.) This then may be 
seen in the Anumdna-Mayilkha. 

It then becomes apparent that the property or characteristic of this 
pak§a is the linga or mark of inference. And the cognition, in the form 
of a presentative state of consciousness, which the mark, whether it be a 
visible, an inferred, or a heard one, produces, is ‘ laifigikarn ’ or that 
which is produced from a mark. Accordingly it has been said, 

That mark is the medium of inference, whicli is connected with that 
which is to be inferred, is known to exist in that which is accompanied 
with that which is to be inferred, and does not exist at all where that does 
not exist. 

It is, therefore, the mark which is the instrument of inferential cog¬ 
nition, and not its pardmarsa, subsumption, inasmuch as subsumption, 
being destitute of function, lacks causality, whereas it is the same that 
is the function of the mark. 

Objection .—How can there be illation or infeiential cognition, where 
tlie smoke, etc. marks) are eiiher past or future ? 

Answer. —This is not a valid objection, as in this case the sddhya or 
tliat which is to be proved, is also inferred as past or future. 

Objection. —How' can there be illation where, in consequence of 
an impeiiiment in the case, it is not ascertained whether the smoke, etc., 
be past, future or present ? 

Answer .—There can be by no means, since in such an instance 
there is uncertainty also as to tlio sadhya, that which is to be proved. 

Objection .—How can an illation take place where there is certainty 
as to the existence (.of the mark) on a previous and a following day, and 
uncertainty as to the intermediate day? 

Answer. ~ln such a case, the inferential cognition results from the 
inference of fire, etc., limited to those days, by means of smoke, etc., limit¬ 
ed to those days, such having been ascertained to be the causuality of 
vyapti, pervasion or the universal concomitance of the major and minor 
terms, (in the process of inference.) 

Objection .—How does inferential cognition arise from a cloud of 
dust mistaken for smoke ? 

Answer.—It is because that which is understood to be pervaded {i.e,, 
the cloud of dust, supposed to be smoke, and therefore pervaded by fire), 
is the mark vof Inference), and because the inference is correct or incorrect 
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according to the correctness or incorrectness of such understanding ; else 
how should your own 'paramarka or subsumption be the instrument (of 
inferential cognition) in such a case? 

Objection. —In the case of a supersensible mark, paramarka or sub¬ 
sumption not being producible thereby, how can tlie mark have the 
function (of being the means of inference) ? 

Answer. —Such function is effected l)y there being a practical or 
saving argument demonstrative of its existence (or of its relation to the 
major and minor terms); fo)', otherwise, the function of combination in 
the case of bearing, etc., would not be possible. 

Inference results from a mark which is an effect, as the inference of 
fire, etc., from smoke, light, etc.; also from (a mark which is) a cause, as 
the inference of sound by a deaf man from a particular conjunction of the 
drum and the drumstick, or the inference of dharma or merit, heaven, 
etc., by a pious man from the due performance of sacrifice, ablution, etc., 
or the inference of rain from the due performance of korirt or Sacrifice 
for rain, or the inference of the efflux of water from a channel which 
men are digging out from a river, etc., full of water, or the inference of the 
rising of a stream from the observation of rain overhead. This is, then, 
a single connection, characterised as the relation of effect and cause, 
which has been stated in two ways. Inference from a conjunct object is 
«uch as the inference of the sense-organ of the skin from the observation 
of the physical organism which is in conjunction with it. Inference from 
a contradictory or repugnant object is such as the inference of an iclineu- 
mon concealed by bushes, etc., from the observation of an excited snake 
which is its natural antagonist. Infei’ence from a combined object is 
such as the inference of fire connected with water by means of the 
warmth of the water.—1, 

Viviriti —* * * ** Cognition by means of marks is of three kinds, 
according as it contains a cause, or an effect, or a co-existent thing as 
the mark, and is called piiroa~nat, kesa-vat, or samdnyato-dri^lam. PAr- 
va~vat means that which contains as the mark the antecedent, that is, the 
cause. Sesa-vat means that which contains as tlie mark the consequent, 
that is, the effect. Sdmdnyato-dristam means that which contains as 
the mark something other than a cause or an effect. The author explains 
these forms of inference, which have been also explained in the aphorisms of 
Oautama {i.e., the Hydya-Siltram). ‘ Asya itlairi karyyam’ : ‘ Asya,’ of this, 
i.e., of the sddhya or that which is to be proved, ‘ idarn,’ this, the sddhana 
or that which will prove the sddhya, is ‘ karyyarp ,’ i.e., the effect—where 
such usage arises, there it is the case of inference by means of an effect afe- 
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the inferential mark, e.g., the inference of fire and the like, by the mark of 
the smoke and the like ‘Asya idam karanaiii’: that is, inference of which 
the mark is a cause is as, e.g., the inference of a shower by means of a 
particular ascent of clouds. Hdmdnyato-dri^tam or that which appears 
in the form of that of which the inferential mark is something other than 
a cause or an effect, is manifold; as, for example, the inference of the iron 
ring as being in conjunction with the mortar and the like, by means of 
the mark of a particular pestle wljich is conjoint with the iron ring (at its 
end) ; so also is the inference of an ichneumon concealed behind bushes 
and the like, by the sight of a particular excited snake which is the enemy 
of the ichneumon ; and also the inference of fire and the like (as existing) 
in a frying pan and the like, by means of the hot touch combining in fire, 
in the form of the counter-opposite of combination favourable to fire. 

Inference and the Law of Cause and Effect, how related. 

1111 uii 

Asya, its, to it Idam, it. K4iyya-karaija-sam- 

bandhah, (The suggest! in or introduction of) the relation of effect and cause. 
^ Ciia, and, whereas, Avayavat, from a member of the argument or 

syllogism. Bhavati, arises. 

2. ‘ It is its ’ (--this cognition is sufficient to cause an 

illation to be made) ; whereas (the introduction of) the 
relation of effect and cause arises from a (particular) member 
(of the argument).—343. 

Upasfcdra.—It may be objected that this enumeration (of marks) is inadequate, since 
it does not include the inference of the heaving of the ocean from the rising of the moon, 
of the rise of Canopus (a bright star in the southern constellation Argo navis) from 
the tranquillity or clearness of the waters, of the rising of the moon from the expansion 
of the Nyinpheea, of the setting of the fourteen lunar mansions or naksatras from the 
rising of the other fourteen, of colour from taste, or of a particular taste from a particular 
colour. 

In anticipation of this objection, be says: 

‘It is its’-—this ranch only becomes the instrument of illation. 

‘ Asya,’i.e., of the means of illation, e-jr-, smoke, etc., ‘idatp,’ i.e., (it is) 
that which is to be established, e.g., fire, etc. ; or, ‘asya,’ i.e., of the 
pervader, e.g., fire, etc., ‘idam,’ i.e., (it is) that which can be pervaded, 
e.g., smoke, etc. It is, therefore, only the apprehension of the being that 
which can be pervaded, that governs (the process of illation), and not 
also tne relation of effect and cause, etc. Lest it might be objected that 
the enumeration (of marks of inference) in the preceding aphorism is 
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consequently futile, he adds ‘ the relation of effect and cause.’ Other 
relations (i.e., of the conjunct, the contradictory, and the combined), 
mentioned above, are also hereby implied. In the word ‘ relation,’ there 
is the tropical suggestion of that in which relation is the thing contained. 
‘ Relation ’ accordingly means the introduction or talk of relation. Whence 
does the introduction or talk of relation arise ? He gives the reply by 
saying ‘avayavat,’ i.e., from a part or member (of the argument), that is to 
say, only from the udahavana or example or illustration. The fifth case¬ 
ending or the ablative inflection (in ‘ avayavat’) bears the sen.se of the 
infinite. The meaning, therefore, is that, in this Darsana or philosophy 
as well as in the Stlrnkhya and other Darsanas, the introduction of the 
relation of effect and cause, etc., has been made in conformity with, or 
regard being had to, the uddharatfa or illustration. 

Thus, then, vyapyatm, the being that which can be pervaded (as the 
mark, by that of which it is the mark) denotes the possession of a natural 
connection, the natural being that which is not accidental or adventitious. 
This quality of being non-accidental is known simply from its being ascer¬ 
tained tliat some perceptible objects do not pervade (or are not invariably 
concomitant with) that which is to bo.proved (or that which is denoted by 
the major term), and from the certainty that others pervade the instrument 
of inference or inferential mark. Of supersensible objects established by 
proof, some are pervasive of both (that which is to be proved, and the 
instrument of inference), or non-pervasive of both, or pervasive only of the 
instrument of inference, or non-pervasive only of that which is to be proved. 
Amongst these, the quality of being non-accidental is to be ascertained, in 
the first case, from their being pervasive of the instrument of inference • 
in the second case, from their being non-pervasive of that which is to be 
proved ; and in the fourth case also, from their being pervasive of the 
instrument of inference. In tlie third case also, there being room for the 
further inquiry that while it is not possible or proved why that which 
pervades, should pervade only this much (i.e., the instrument of inference) 
and not more, how it is at the same time possible for that which does not 
pervade, to pervade even so much (i.e., the instrument of inference), and 
thus acquisition and preservation (or loss and gain) being counter-balanced, 
and from other considerations, the quality of being non-accidental should 
be adhered to. The attitude of mind that the demon of apprehension that 
some upadhi, accident, adjunct, or external condition, may exist in these 
cases, attacks all rules of conduct, prescriptive and prohibitive, should be 
rejected, inasmuch as there is possibility of certainty of non-accidental 
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nature. The definitions of upadhi and vyapti (pervasion) have been already 
stated. 

This inference is of two kinds, self-satisfying or logical, and other- 
satisfying or rhetorical. Therein inference for the sake of, or originating 
from, oneself, arises from the investigation by a person himself of vyapti, 
pervasion or universal concomitance of the major and middle terms, and 
pdk^iadharmatd, the being a property or characteristic of the minor term or 
the existence of the middle in the minor term ; and inference for the sake 
of, or originating from, another, results from the knowledge of vyapti and 
pakijadharmata produced from an argument (r?t/%a, enunciated by another. 

A nyaya argument or syllogism is a proposition productive of verbal 
cognition which leads to the recognition or sub-sumption of the mark of 
illation in the third member of the syllogism. The members thereof are 
five; and membership here denotes the being, a proposition productive of 
verbal cognition, which again is productive of another verbal cognition lead¬ 
ing to the recognition or sub-sumption of the inferential mark in the third 
member. Such propositions are: pratijM, enunciation; hetu, mark or 
reason; udaharava, illustration ; vpanaya, application, ratiocination, or 
deduction ; and nigamava, conclusion Of these the pratijn&, enunciation, 
is a proposition which is a njernber of the argument or syllogism, conveying 
verbal cognition the object whereof is neither less nor greater than that 
of the inferential cognition desired; the hetu,m&rk or reason, is that 
member of the syllogism, ending with the ablative inflection, which is 
applied to the instrument of inference or the middle term under consi¬ 
deration ; the uddharava, illustration, is that member of the syllogism 
which is declaratory or demonstrative of the inseparable existence of the 
given major and middle terms; the upavaya, application or deduction, 
is that member of the syllogism which establishes that the hetu which 
is so distinguished by the possession of insepaiable existence, is a distin¬ 
guishing characteristic or content of the pak^a, the subject of the conclu¬ 
sion, i.e., the minor term ; and the nigamava, conclusion, is that member 
of the syllogism which declares that the object denoted by the given 
major term is a distinguishing characteristic or content of the pak^a. 
Thus the syllogism proceeds as follows: — 

Sound is non-eternal,— pratijnd, 

Because it is an effect,— hetu, 

Whatever is an effect or producible is non-eternal,— uddharam, 
It (sound) possesses effectness or producibility pervaded by non- 

eternality,—wpanoyo, 

Therefore, (it is) non-eternal,— nigamava. 
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The significant appellations given by the Vaisesikas to these very 
members are pratijfid (enunciation of that which is to be proved), apadesa 
(reason), nidarsana (instance), aitusandhdna (investigation), and pratyam- 
naya (conclusion). In this connection, the inode of the application of vAda, 
theory or discourse, jalpa, disputation or demolition of the argument of the 
opponent and establishment of one’s own tlieory, and vitanda, controversion 
or only destructive criticism, and the characteristics of chliala, mis¬ 
construction, jati, futile or adv'erse reply, and rugraha-sthana, ground of 
defeat, i.e., misapplication or non-application of the argument advanced, 
may be sought in the Vadi-vinoda. —2. 

Inferential Cognition includes Verbal Cognition. 

^ II i I I ^ 11 

Etena, hereby. ?If«i ^abdam verbal. suraUPT? Vyilchyatan ex¬ 
plained. 

3. Hereby verbal (cognition is) explained.—344. 

t7f-a»?fdra.— "With the purpose of including other forms of proof into the inferential, he 
commences another topic. 

This cognition is ‘Sabdam’ (verbal), produced by tlie instrumentality 
of sound or word— this doctrine, maintained by the Nyaya school, is 
also, ‘ vyakhyatary,' explained, ‘ etena ’ (by this), by the characteristic of 
being inferential, that is to say, simply as being produced from marks 
(of inference.) As inferential cognition depends upon vi/dpti, pervasion, 
palfiadharinata, the existence of the middle in the minor term, and re¬ 
collection, so does verbal cognition also. Thus, e.g., “ These objects 
denoted by words, or meanings of words, are mutually connected, since 
they are represented in memory by words possessing expectancy for, or de¬ 
pendence upon, one another, etc., as are the meanings of words in ‘ Drive 
away the cow,’ Here It is by observing or apprehending the character¬ 
istic of being represented in, or called to, memory by a number of words 
possessing expectancy for, or dependence upon, one another, which 
characteristic is pervaded by the possession of mutual connection by 
these meanings of, or objects denoted by, those words, that one infers 
the possession of connection. What then is the use of the supposition 
of sound or word or language as a,form of proof ? 

Objection.—There can be no inference in cognition produced by 
words, inasmuch as such inference fails where the words are spoken 
by an untrustworthy person, e.g., that there are five fruits on the river 
bank. 
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Answer. —The objection does not arise, as the words must have 
tlie qualification of coming from the mouth of an apta or trustworthy 
person. For trustworthiness denotes the possession of knowledge of the 
meaning of the statement corresponding to objective reality within the 
reach of the meaning of the given statement, and not merely that a 
person is not a deceiver. 

Objeotion. —But this is hard to apprehend, prior to the intuition 
of the meaning of the statement. 

Answer. —Not so, for even those wlio hold the theory of the autho- 
ritativenoss of word or language, admit the apprehensibility of the quality 
of being spoken by a trustworthy person, which serves to differentiate 
fallible or false language. 

Oijactt'm —They dep3;i I upon tint (i.e., the quality of being 
spoken by a trustworthy person) for the apprehension of authoritative- 
ness, whereas verbal cognition is produced even without the apprehen¬ 
sion of that quality. But in your case the apprehension must be in 
accordance with the nature of the inferential mark; and that which is 
pervaded (i.e., the middle terra), is qualified with the possession of the 
quality of being spoken by a trustworthy person. 

Ansjrer. —The objection is not successful, since it is possible to 
have such general apprehension as “ It is here infallible.” 

Objection. —But the term ‘ here ’ ultimately means the same thing 
as the term ‘ the connection under consideration.’ So that to apprehend 
that {i.e., the quality of being spoken by a trustworthy person), previ¬ 
ously, is simply impossible. 

Answer. —It is not, in consequence of the possibility of ascertainment 
of the inferential mark by means of the possibility of ascertainment 
in a general way of the quality of being spoken by a trustworthy person, 
from the fm-ce of association with the topic and other circumstances. If 
even then discrepancy sometimes appears between them, the inferential 
process proceeds as by the property of smoke ^mistaken) in vapour, etc. 

Objection. —What is in this case thesddhya or the major term ? Is it 
that the meanings of words are in fact connected, or that their connec¬ 
tion is something possible ? It cannot be the first, as it is not the case 
with the statement of an untrustworthy person. Nor can it be the second, 
for, even though mere connectibility or coherence of words be proved, 
still inference cannot proceed unshaken, in consequence of the uncertainty 
of actual connection. Moreover, coherence being previously known as the 
qualification of the inferential mark, what is the use of inference ? 

6 
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Answer .—This is not a valid objection, inasmuch as it is the gene¬ 
ral proposition or uniformity which is the sSdhya or the thing to be 
proved, and, as has been already stated, there can be no exception to it in 
consequence of the qualification by the characteristic of being spoken 
by a trustworthy person. 

Ofijectfon.—Expectancy or interdependence of the words of a sen¬ 
tence is equivalent to antecedent non-existence in the hearer of the cogni¬ 
tion of connection (of the meanings of words) producible by it. It is only 
so long as it exists as such that it can be the inferential mark. The 
futility of inference (in verbal cognition), therefore, follows from this 
that in order to the cognition of expectancy, the cognition of connection 
must take place beforehand, and not at any other time. 

Answer .—This is not the case, for we do not say that expectancy 
is merely antecedent non-existence of the cognition of connection. On the 
other hand, expectancy is distinguished with the possession of inseparable 
existence or universal agreement of what is presented to consciousness by 
the words heard and what is represented in memory, as it is from the cog¬ 
nition of this adjective element that the cognition of expectancy results. 

Objection ,—Let then inseparable existence itself constitute ex¬ 
pectancy. 

Answer .—By no means. For, “ The water of the river is pure, ” 

‘The buffalo grazes in the basin of the river”—in these cases also it 
would entail the consciousness of the agreement or co-existence of the 
river and the basin by means of their inseparable existence. And in such 
instances as “ The water-lily is blue, ” even in the absence of inseparable 
existence of the water-lily and blueness, it would make the inseparable 
existence of the substance and attribute presented to consciousness by the 
words, possible. 

Or, it may be that expectancy is nothing but the desire to know 
or enquiry with reference to the object recalled by words, or that it is 
the complement of the connotation. Still the cognition of it is necessary, 
inasmuch as in a cause which is being known, there must appear diver¬ 
gence in characteristic from what is not a cause, appropriate to such 
cogtiition, as is the case with pervasion or universal concomitance. It is 
for the very same reason, whether connectibility or coherence of the words 
of a sentence mean the absence of certainty of non-agreement, or the non¬ 
existence of contradictory evidence, or the observation of agreement with 
similar other woi ds, or that in the connection of the meaning of the one 
word ie.g., fire) with that of another [e.g., wets', there exists, as something 
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contained therein, certain knowledge that the one (e.g., fire) is not 
the counter-opposite of absolute non-existence inherent in the other (e.g., 
wets), that cognition of coherence is necessary. Cognition of adjacency of 
the words of a sentence, in the form of recollection without interval, is 
also:a condition. Jt may be that differences or peculiarities of connection 
of words result only from the peculiarities or differences of the words 
which are going to be connected; and the proof of the peculiarity or 
difference in this way, is not undesired. Or, the desired peculiarity may 
be proved by the characteristic of its so determining cognition, inasmuch 
as the inference takes place that tliese words, being a collection of words 
possessing expectancy, co-herence, and adjacency, are preceded by, or have 
for their antecedent, cognition of the connection of the ideas or meanings 
represented in memory, as is the case with the group of the words “ Drive 
away the cow. ” The opposition that the sadhi/a or thing to be proved 
is that these words have connection with the meanings recalled, and that 
that possession by words of connection with the meanings of those words, 
is impeded, is better left unnoticed. Nor is it the being expressive of, or 
the means of making known, connection, by being the inferential mark, 
that is the possession of connection by the words, since the mark not 
being proved to exist prior to the inference, there can be no apprehension 
or cognition of the pervasion thereof. 

Some say that expressive movement or gesture is a new form of prook 
To this it is replied ; Gesture is of two kinds, conventional and non-con- 
ventional. Therein that vvhicii is conventional, calls back to mind the 
sound or word lying in the understanding or intent or common consent, 
but does not also produce certain cognition of connection (between 
gesture and its significance), as letters do. It is sound or word, rising up 
in memory, that is the means of proof here, and it has been already 
declared that the characteristic of being a mark of illation belongs to 
sound or word. Nor is recollection of the word a collateral or secondary 
function of gesture, inasmuch as, in order to exercise such function, gesture 
would have to be uniformly present in all cases, whereas there takes 
place intuition of meanings from words even without the intervention of 
gesture. 

Objection .—This being so, how does the conduct of a deaf person 
come to depend'upon, or spring from, gesture? For, it is impossible for 
him to have knowledge of the convention in a given instance. 

Answer .—The objection cannot prevail, for it is to be considered 
how he derives certain knowledge of the meaning or idea even, from 
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gesture, when it is impcssible for him to grasp the sense or connection 
of the meaning or idea also. His conduct, again, springs from the appre¬ 
hension of inseparable existence (or sei'viceable associated habit'', in the 
same way as particular adaptations of conduct are possible in the case of 
the elephant and the hojse in accordance with the pricks of tho7'ns and 
strokes of sticks. 

On the other hand, non-conventional gesture,—that kind of it which, 
further, is in agreement or association with action,—causes activity in the 
employee by l eminding him of the intention of the employer, but does not 
produce sure cognition in any case. For example, as according to the 
instruction “ You should come on the blowing of the conch-shell, ” the 
man turns up on hearing the blowing of the conch-shell, so a man stifkes 
another at the proper time according lo (he pre-mrlination “You should 
strike liim when I shall laise my foicfingei-, ” but this does not prove 
anything. Non-conventional gesture, again, wl)ichisin agreement with 
cognition, is either pi'ominent on its subjective side, as in “ By the rais¬ 
ing of the ten fingers, it should be understood by you that the number of 
coins, (or contortions of the limbs in ascetic postine), or of tl)e Ptird^as is 
ten ; ” or it is prominent on its verb or predicate side, as in “You should 
come up, after seeing contraction of the liand.” Thus, by this form of 
gesture the meanings of words are no doubt recalled, but only severally 
each independently of the rest; but their mutual association or con¬ 
currence also is not Illuminated by it, as it is by nominatve, objective, and 
other case-endings which explain that inter-relation, inasmuch as in the 
case under consideration, invariable or constant components of gesture 
do not exist. 

Objection. —How do then activity and inactivity proceed from gesture 
in the absence of cognition of connection ? 

Answer. —^You may take it that these follow from either the one or 
the other of doubt or uncertainty and pratibhd or inventive genius. 

Gesture also is, therefore, no proof.—3. 


Sound or word cannot produce cognition of its sense or meaning. 


few 5(TTTW 



n i M I ^ I) 


'm- Hetuh, l eason. Apadesah, description. Sound. Lingam, 

mark. Prauianam, proof Kaianam, instrument ^ hi, these. 

An-artha-antaratp, not different things. 


4, Reason, Description, Mark, Proof, Instrument— 
these are not antonyms.—345. 
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tJposIcdm.—It may be asked, how sound (or word) could be a mark of illation, when 
its differeiioo from the mark appears from its possessing the nature of an apadem or a 
description. Anticipating this, he says : 

‘ Apadefiah ’ means sound (or word), according to its derivation that 
by it objects are referred to, i.e., affirmed or described. And it is really a 
synonym of hetu, reason, and mark, ‘Pramanam ’ means the instru¬ 

ment of true cognition in the manner of the inferential mark. In like 
manner, the word ‘ karanatn ’ also is equivalent to the mark itself which 
is the instrument [hovava) of inferential cognition. For the operation of 
karana or the instrument is two-fold ; Some karar/n operates or exeicises 
its function under or subject to contact or contiguity, and some kamria 
exercises its function on the strength of inseparable existence. Sound 
(or word), on the contrary, has neither contact nor inseperable existence 
with the object or meaning; hence, how can it lead to the object ? 

Objection. —It leads to the object with the help of arbitrament or 
according to direction. 

Ansioer. —It cannot do so, for arbitrament or direction is with 
reference to the meanings of words, and not to their connection. 

Objection.—There may be arbitrament or direction with reference 
to that also. 

Answer.—Xo, for that connection being of a manifold nature, it is im¬ 
possible that it could be the object of reference by arbitrament or direction. 

Objection. —But it is from the force of arbitrament or direction ih 
the case of words and meanings that the meaning of a sentence also 
becomes manifest. 

Answer. —This is not the case, as there would be then over-extension 
or undue application of the principle, if something is brought forward or 
called up by arbitrament or direction with regard to something else. 

Objection. —Invariable antecedence or pervasion of connection in this 
'case will be that of connection as recalled by sound. 

Answer. —If it be so, then, by that admission, inference itself finds 
admittance on the strength of invariable antecedence or pervasion. 
Arbitrament or direction also, if it implied mere intention or desire, would 
be unduly applied or too wide. 

Objection. —But the desire of lilvara, God, cannot be said to be too 

wide. 

Answer. —Yes, it may be so, inasmuch as even in the absence of 
divine will, the words, river or Gafiga (Ganges), etc., suggest or call up the 
ideas of the bank, etc. 

This is enough of over-forwardness in a logician.—4. 
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Comparison, Presumption, Sub-sumption, Privation, and Tradition 
are all included in Inference. 

II A I H I V U 

Asya, its. Idam, it. Iti, such. This. Buddhi- 

apeksitatvAt, because of the cognition or notion being needed. 

5. (Comparison, Presumption, Sub-sumption, Priva¬ 
tion,- and Tradition are all included in Inference by marks), 
because they depend, for their origin, upon the cognition, 
namely, “ It is its.”—346. 

UpasMra. —For the purpose of showing that comparison, etc., also, recognised by 
others (as so many independent means of proof) and which proceed on the strength of 
inseparable existence or universal concomitance, are merely different forms of inferential 
cognition, he says: 

The words “of comparison, presumption, comprehension or sub¬ 
sumption and privation ” complete the aphorism. ‘Asya,’of the pervader, 
‘idam’ (it is) the pervaded,—the cognition is in this form. They are depen¬ 
dent upon it, by which it is depended upon as their orginator. ‘ Buddbi- 
apeksitatva’ means the state of being so dependent. In consequence of 
such dependence,—this is the meaning of the teim, it being a relative 
compound formed similarly to ahita-agni\i (by whom fire has been 
deposited), or being formed with the affix ita (which signifies that some¬ 
thing, e.g., dependence upon the cognition, lias been produced in the 
something else, e.g., comparison, etc.), according to the rule that it is 
applied to the words star, etc., (so that tarakd-{-{ta=tarakita—etarry, 
heaven). 

Vpamana, comparison , or analogy, is in every respect nothing 
but anuniana, or inference, by means of words. Now the sentence, “ A 
gavmus or gayal looks like a cow,” is spoken by a forester in reply to the 
enquiry by a townsman, viz., “ What does a gayal look like to ? ” Here 
immediately after hearing the above sentence at a distant place, the towns¬ 
man determines the meaning of the name, gayal, on the strength of the 
community of substratum, namely, that which is like a cow is the object 
of reference by, or designate of, the word, gayal. Then when be goes to 
the forest and meets an animal body of tliat description, he recognises 
that that is that which is the designate of the word, gayal. 

Objection. —At the time of hearing the sentence at a distant place, 
the generic nature of the gayal, which is the condition or occasion of the 
recognition or application of the name, is not known. How then can 
there be such determination by, or application of, the name ? 
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Answer .—There can be such deterinination, as the cognition thereof 
{i.e., of the generic nature) is possible by means of suggestion or meta¬ 
phorically. 

Objection.--Bwl where is the room for suggestion, when in the 
sentence, “ A gayal looks like a cow,” there is no want of proof of the 
agreement or opposition of the subject and predicate ? 

Answer .—There is room for suggestion, inasmuch as complete equi¬ 
valence of the two terms still remains to be proved. For it is not proper 
to hold up before one, who desires to be enliglitenecf in the matter, like¬ 
ness to a cow as the condition or occasion of partial application of the 
name. Therefore, it (the name) refers to a particular genus or class in its 
entirety. Hence arises the possibility of suggestion. Or, the word, gayal, 
is denotative of the animal, gayal, being applied thereto by the elect, and 
there existing no other application of it. Other applications being 
non-existent, whatever word is applied by the elect to a certain object, 
the same is denotative of that, as the word, cow, is of the cow. It is from 
this inference that the application of the name, gayal, comes to be deter¬ 
mined. 

And the reasoning which you may set forth as being auxiliary to 
vpawana, comparison, w’ould better go with anumana, inference, which 
has been established as a method of proof. What is the use of upamang. 
which, as a method of proof, is yet to be supposed ? 

More detailed considejation on this subject may be sought in the 
Anumdna-Mayukha. 

Arthdpatti, Presumption or Explanation, also is nothing but infer¬ 
ence. Thus, (1.) presumption from the observed, arises where by means of 
the non-existences of Chaitra who is living, in the house, ascertained by 
stronger evidence, {e g., perception), his existence outside it is presumed. 
Here the cognition of Ghaitra’s existence outside the house is wholly depen¬ 
dent upon the ascertainment of the relation of the pervaded and the pervader 
between the demonstrable and the demonstrator. For, as a matter of fact, 
the non-existence of a living person in the house is accompanied with his 
existence outside it, or there arises the cognition that the non-existence of a 
living person in the house is impossible without his existence outside it. 
In the first case, there is apprehension of positive pervasion or concomit¬ 
ance, and, in the last, of negative pervasion. 

Objection .—Pervasion does exist, but the apprehension thereof does 
not here take place. 
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Answer.—Were this the case, then, in the absence of the apprehen¬ 
sion of pervasion, there would be no scope or occasion for the mainfesta- 
tioii of presumption, and there would consequently be supposition of only 
that which, as an entity, would demonstrate pervasion existing in its proper 
form or as such. This is the direction or point. 

The inclusion of presumption due to the instrumentality of doubt or 
uncertainty as well as of that due to the insti-umentality of contradiction 
or contrast or opposition, in inference, should be also understood or infer¬ 
red ; foi-, contrast o« opposition, characterised as uniformity of non-co¬ 
existence, also is constituted by pervasion or (negative) concomitance. 

(2) Presumption from what is heard, is also inference by means of the 
inferred. “ Deva-datta, who is stout, does not eat by day”—By this pro¬ 
position, stoutness is inferred, and, by means of that stoutness, there 
takes place inference of eating at night in this way that Deva-datta 
eats at night, because, as he does not eat by day, stoutness cannot 
otherwise appear in him. 

Samhhaoa, Comprehension or Sub-sumption, also is merely a form of 
inference. For, the examples of it are: A drorm (a standard measure) 
does not exceed a hhdri (one khtiri~i dro^as) ; an aihaka does not 
exceed a droTja <one dro7m=i ddhahas ); a hundred does not exceed 
a thousand ; etc. Here a khan contains a droya, being constituted by 
it. One thing being constituted by another thing, the former is 
possessed of the latter by means of the latter, as a water-pot is pos¬ 
sessed of its components. Other instances should be similarly under¬ 
stood. That learning is probable in a Brahmaria (because Brahmanas as a 
class are learned), that valour is probable in a Ksatriya (because Kqatriyas 
as a class are valiant), etc,, on the other hand, do not at all become means 
of proof, inasmuch as they do not produce certainty. 

Ahlidva, Non-existence or Privation, also is not a different form of evi¬ 
dence ; for, being similar to the inference of the cause by means of the 
effect, the inference of the non-existence of the cause by means of the non¬ 
existence of the effect, is included within inference itself, as pervasion or 
universal concomitance is the ground of such inference by means of non¬ 
existence. 

The Bhattas (Pi’abhdkara and other Mimdmsakas^, however, maintain 
that the evidence which causes the apprehension of non-existence in the 
ground, etc., (e.y., The water-pot does not exist on the ground), is called 
non-perception. Now, this evidence or proof is in some cases Included in 
perception, and, in other cases, inference, inasmuch as non-existence is 
apprehended by the eye, etc., themselves. For, it cannot be said that the 
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senses are exhausted just in the apprehension of the substratum (of non¬ 
existence, e.g., the ground), since their function continues up to the 
apprehension of non-existence. 

Aitihya, Tradition, is a succession of sayings of which the authors are 
not known. Itiha —this collection of expletives appears in the narration 
of past events. The state of being such narration @f past events is called 
aitihya, traditional saying. If it is not impeded in its meaning, then, 
coming under the class of verba! cognition, it is a mode of inference. For 
example. In this Banyan tree there dwells a Yaksa, There is a Gauri (a 
Buddhistic Spirit) in the madhuka tree, etc. Now, if the traditional sayings 
come from the mouth of trustworthy persons, then they are as has been 
already declared ; if they do not come from the mouth of trustworthy 
persons, then they are no evidence at all. 

Accordingly it is established tliat proof or evidence is of two kinds 
only, perception and inference.—5. 

Vivriti—^ambhava or Probability is cognition dependent upon a 
plurality of concomitances ; e.g., learning is probable in a Brdhmarta • a 
hundred is probably contained in a thousand. 

Note .—The construction put by Jayavdrdayav upon the word. 
Samlhava is explicitly rejected by ^ar'ikara Misra. In the lexicon Medini 
also we find that the meaning of the word is Adheyaeya adhdrariatirik- 
tatvdry, i.e., the state of what is contained not exceeding that which 
contains it, or, simply, the relation of the part not being greater than the 
whole. 




Reminiscenee, hoiv produced. 

II 5. U I ^ II 

Atma maiiasoh, between the soul and the mind. 
Sainyoga-visesat, from a particular conjuiiciion. SamskarSt, from 

impression or retention or latency. ^ Cha, and. Smritib, Reminiscence. 


6. Reminiscence (results) from a particular conjunc¬ 
tion between the Soul and the Mind and also from Impression 


or latency.—347. 

17pastmni.—Inferential cognition having been explained, he now begins another 
topic. 

“Results”—This is the complement of the aphorism. ‘ Saniyoga- 
vi(le?a^ ’ means contact or contiguity such as reflection or meditation or 
inter-penetration, etc. From tliis as the non-combinative cause, in the 
soul as the combinative cause, ‘ Snipitih,’ (reminiscence), a particular kind 

7 
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of cognition or knowledge, is produced. He states the efficient cause by 
‘ Saqaskarat.’ By the word ‘cha ’ he implies past experience w])ich too is 
operative here as the object recalled. Reminiscence or recollection imi¬ 
tates the correctness or incorrrectness of the previous experience, such 
alone being the recollection of him who has mistaken a rope for a snake 
and has consequently fled from it. It does not, moreover, follow that remi¬ 
niscence should take place at all times or continually, since it depends on 
the resuscitation of the mental impression. Accordingly it hasbeen said by 
the revered Prn'sastadem, “ Reminiscence, caused by the inferential process 
fas in inferring fire from smoke there is recollection of the universal con¬ 
comitance of fire and smoke), desire, re-production (or suggestion o£,one 
idea by another), and aversion, and having for its content the past, among 
objects seen, heard, and otherwise experienced, (results) from a particular 
conjunction between the soul and the mind, due to the .observation of a 
suggestive mark, voluntary attempt at recollection, etc., and from impres¬ 
sion or latency produced by intuitions constantly repeated and attended 
to with interest.” 

The cognition of highly advanced sages, or their intellectual intuition 
has not been separately noticed by the author of the aphorisms. It is 
included within perception by Fogftns or ascetics. In the treatise, called 
the Padartha-Pradeka, an account of it has been given, which is as follows: 
" Prescient or inventive cognition which is produced from conjunction 
between the soul and the mind, and also from a particular dharma, virtue 
or merit, independently of inferential marks, etc., in advanced sages, the 
promulgators of the Vedas, in l espect of objects, supersensible, or past, pre¬ 
sent, and future, or in respect of dharma, etc., as preserved in books,—that 
is called sagely cognition ” This form of cognition at times arises 
in ordinary or wordly people also; as when a young maiden says, “ My heart 
assures me my brother will depart to-morrow.”—6. 

Dream, koto produced. 

^ i ^: n 5. I I vs n 

KUT, Tatha, so. Svapnah, dreaming. 

7. So (also is) dreaming.—348. 

Ppas/cdra.—Thus four-fold vidyd, or true cognition, or knowledge, having been 
explained, it now becomes proper to explain auidyA or false cognition or knowledge. 
Therein doubt or uncertainty and error have been incidentally ascertained before. For 
the purpose of ascertaining dreaming, he sa3's : 

The meaning is that as reminiscence results from a particular con¬ 
junction between the soul and the mind, and from impression or latency, so 
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also does cognition in dreaming. Cognition in dreaming is the mental 
experience, through the channels of the senses, belonging to one, when 
one’s senses have ceased to be active and one’s mind is in a quiescent 
state. And this is of three kinds. It partly arises from acuteness of 
impression or facility of reproductiveness ; as in a man who, in love or in 
anger, thinks intently on some object, when he goes to sleep, in that state, 
cognition resembling perception, in the form, “This is the contest be¬ 
tween Ka7'r,ia and Arjuna" (two heroes of the Mahahharaia), is produced, 
through, the inBuence of impression, reprodnctiveness or latency, produced 
by previous hearing of the Purai^as, etc. It arises partly from derange¬ 
ment of the humours or affections of the body, viz., wind, bile, and phlegm. 
Therein, in consequence of disorder of the wind, one dreams of moving 
about in the sky, wandering about on the earth, fleeing with fear from 
tigers, etc., and the like ; under the influence of an unwholesome excess 
of the bile, one dreams of entering into fire, embracing flames of fire, 
golden mountains, corruscations of flashing lightning, sudden extensive 
conflagrations, etc.; while, through predominance of phlegmatic derange¬ 
ment, one dreams of swimming upon the sea, immersions in rivers, sprink¬ 
lings with showers of rain, silver mountains, etc. Dreams appear also 
under the influence of adfistam (the invisible after-effects of past acts) 
or deserts. These are cognitions, produced in one whose internal sense 
has been lulled to sleep or overpowei-ed with sleep, in respect of thd 
experiences of the present or previous states of existence. Therein somnial 
cognition, signifying good, results from dharma or merit, and has for its 
object the riding upon elephants, ascending on mountains, acquisition of 
the royal umbrella, feasting upon pudding, interviews with the sovereign, 
and the like; whereas somnial cognition, signifying evil, arises from 
adharma or demerit, and has as its object unction with' oil, falling into 
blind wells, riding upon camels, immersion in mire, the seeing of one’s 
own nuptials, and the like. 

The above three, only as jointly operating, have causality here {i.e., 
in the production of dreams). It should be further observed that this 
division of causes, is based on the predominance of one or another of the 
qualities of these causes in their effects.—7. 

Cognition accompanying dreaming, how produced. 

It 5. u I c II 

WIlTWtSKii Svapna-antikara, that which intervenes in, or lies near to, or 
accompanies, dream. 

8. (So is) consciousness accompanying dreams.—3'49, 
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UpasMra.— It may bo objoctod: —Tho cognition which springs up in tho midat of a 
dream, in the form of recollection of the very same object which is experienced in somnial 
cognition, does not possess the nature of dreaming, inasmuch as dreamiug takes the 
form of perceptual experience. From wl»at cause, then, does it arise ? 

To this ho gives the reply ; 

The word ‘so’ comes in from tlie preceding aphorism. The meaning, 
therefore, is tliat as dreaming, so also consciousness accompanying dream¬ 
ing arises from a particular conjunction between the soul and the 
mind and also from impression or retention. The difference between the 
two cases extends only thus far that somnial cognition results from impres¬ 
sion or retention produced by fm-mer experience, while consciousness 
accompanying dreaming res\dts from impression or retention produced 
by experience arising at the very time (of dreaming.) It has been accord¬ 
ingly stated by Professor Pramstadeva, “Somnial cognition is merely 
recollection, inasmuch as it results from looking back upon past cognitions.” 
The writer of the nritiiaho says, “Somnial cognition, its function being 
the illumination of experienced objects, is not a different thing from 
recollection.” 

Some teach that ‘ consciousness accompanying dreaming ’ is cognition 
amounting to certitude, in the midst of dreams, as, for example, “ I am in 
a state of lying on the bed,” etc.—8. 

Another cause of drea ming and of cognition in dreaming. 

II s. I ^ I «. II 

DharmSt, from dharma or merit. Cha, also 

9. (Dreaming and consciousness accompanying dream¬ 
ing result) from dharma also.—350. 

Upask&ra. —Ho adds another cause of dreaming and consoiousness accompanying 
dreaming. 

The word ‘ cha ’ is used with the purpose of adding adharma, demerit. 
This has been already explained.—0. 

Vinriti. —* • * Some think that this aphorism has been laid 

down for the purpose of showing that in some cases dreaming, etc., are also 
produced from dharma, etc., alone, even without the action of Sam.dtara or 
impression, and that the poetic obseiwation of ^rtharsa that the maid Sleep 
brings before the vision of man, through the all-porvading efficacy of 
-ad.rwtam, even objects which have not been observed before, accordingly 
becomes explained. 
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Causes of Avidya or Incertitude. 

II I I to II 

Indriya-dosat, from imperfection of the senses. 
Samskara-dosat, from imperfection ol impression. ^ Clia, and. tBfror A-vidya, 
false knowledge. Incertitude. 

10. False knowledge (arises) from imperfection of 
the Senses and from imperfection of Impression.—351. 

Upaskiira, —Now, referring to the series (of doubt, dream, incertitude) he says 

The word ‘ A-vidya,’ though a general term, applies to incertitude, 
according to the context, doubt, dream, and incertitude having been men¬ 
tioned, Therein imperfection of tlie senses is inefficiency caused by pre¬ 
dominance of the bile, etc. Imperfection of impression is the being accom¬ 
panied with non-observation of distinctions; for under such non- 
observation, false cognition is produced.—10. 

Vivriti. —Understanding according to another mode is divided into 
two kinds, certitude and incertitude. Of these, he. states the cause of 
incertitude. 

‘ Indriya-doijah,’issuch as opthalinia, etc. ‘ Satnsknra-dosah ’ is the 
being the effect of erroneous experience, etc. The word ‘ and ’ implies the 
addition of such imperfections as remoteness, etc., and also sub-sumptions 
of false marks or middle-terms, etc. liie cause, then, of false knowledge 
or incertitude is imperfection ; and imperfection, as consisting of bilious¬ 
ness, remoteness, etc., is of diverse kinds. 

The eharacteristia of AvidyA. 

II t I 51 I n II 

^ I'al, that Avidya. false knowledge, jsjraat Dusfa.jaanam imperfect 
Cognition. 

11. That {i.e., Avidya) is imperfect knowledge.—352. 

Upaskdra .—He states the characteristic or definition of iizndyd in general : 

‘ Tat,’ an indeclinable word, conveying the sense of a pronoun, 
alludes to avidya. That, avidya, is ‘dustajh^nam’, i.e., cognition which is 
unduly applied, cognition that a thing is what in fact it is not, in other 
words, cognition determined in the manner of a divergent object, and 
having the mode which does not reside in the object in question. Imperfec¬ 
tion consists also of cognition taking the form of uncertainty. Doubt, 
therefore, even where there is only one alternative, is vicious, being identi¬ 
cal with non-assurance or non-ascertainment, 
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The four (forms of avidya), therefore, namely, Doubt, Error, Dream, 
and Regression or Indecision are included in this aphorism.—11. 

The eharaeteristic of VidyS,. 

fimr II 5. I I II 

Adustam, not imperfect. Free from imperfection. Rnr Vidya, true 
knowledge. Vidyd. 

12. (Cognition), free from imperfection, is (called) 
Vidyd or scientific knowledge.—353. 

ttjxiJifeiSra.—(He declares what scientific cognition is :) 

The word “Cognition” comes in (from the preceding aphorism). 
‘ Adustam ’ means produced by organs of sense which are not inefficient or 
defective (in consequence of any derangement mentioned above). The 
meaning, therefore, is that vidyd is the e.xperience of a thing in its proper 
place, or the experience of a thing in the satne manner in which another 
thing having a common substratum with the former is e-xperienced, or 
experience of a thirfg not having the mode which does not reside in the 
thing in question. It is of two kinds, immediate or sensuous, and mediate 
or inferential.—12. 

Cognition hy Sages and Siddhas, how produced, 

II 5. I I II 

Arsam, sagely. Of advanced sages. Siddlia-darianam, 

vision of the Perfected Ones. ^ Clia, and, : Dharmmebhyah, from 

dhamta or merits. 

13. Cognition of advanced sages, as also vision of 
the Perfected Ones, (results) from dharma or merits,—354. 

Upa»Itdra.—It may be objected: The cognition (of objects beyond the reach of senses), 
hy advanced sages, also appears in the very same form in which other cognitions, having 
a common substratum with the former, take place. It is again not produced by the senses, 
inasmuch as it cognizes objects which are not in contact with them. Nor is it produced 
by means of inferential marks, as it is produced in the absence of any investigation of such 
marks. Honco it follows that there is a third form of proof (besides perception and Infe¬ 
rence) which is the instrument of such cognition. 

In view of this objection, he says : 

‘ Ai>am ’ or sagely cognition is the cognition of sages such as Odlava, 
etc., having for its object things past and yet to come. ‘ Siddha-dartlanaip ’ 
means tlie vision by those who have attained success in the direction of 
cognition, apprehensive of objects remote as well as screened from view, by 
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means of mantra or incantation, herbs, eye-salve prepared from cocoon, etc. 
Both of them arise from dhavma or merit, such that tliere is cognition of 
objects in their true light. The author of the Vritti observes that this 
cognition is not a different kind of vidya or scientific knowledge, as it is 
included in Yogie or ascetic perception. Sagely cognition is really the 
fourth kind of vidya, and it occurs to sages as well as to worldlj' people. 
And it is simply a form of mental perception, being produced by the mind 
accompanied with inattention (to inlernal and external objects), or pro¬ 
duced by inferential marks such as faithful observances of the rules of 
conduct. The cognition of pervasion which is the ground of inference 
is here solely dependent upon or due to Sams^varo, or impression having its 
origin in a former state of existence (i.e., instinct), in the same way as is the 
pervasion or univei’sal concomitance of sucking the breast and the cognition 
that this is the means of securing what is desired, (in the case of the ins¬ 
tinctive application of the baby to sucking the breast). 

The revered Professor Prasastadeva, however, says that ‘ Siddha- 
darilanam,’ cognition of the Perfected Ones, is not a different form of cogni¬ 
tion. His reasoning is as follows: If it is said that cognition, by the 
Perfected Ones, of objects remote and hidden from view, takes its rise from 
conditions brought about by means of eye-salve prepared from cocoon, 
and the like, then it is nothing but perception. If it be, on the other hand, 
cognition which apprehends objects belonging to the earth, the regiofl 
lying between the earth and the vault of heaven, and the space beyond it, 
and which is dependent upon the conditions or inferential marks such as 
the movements, etc., of planets and the lunar mansions ynah^atras), then it 
is nothing but inferential cognition, inasmuch as pervasion, or universal 
concomitanceof the thing to be inferred and the mark of Inference, is deter¬ 
mined by the observation of such accompaniment.—13. 

Here ends the second chapter of the ninth book in the Commentary of 
^afikara upon the Vaiilesika Aphorisms. 
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Book Tenth—Chapter First. 

Pleasure and pain are two different things. 

IMo I ^ M H 

fgt f^a K m gi lWK Ista-anista-karana-vi^esat, in consequence of the differ- 
rence of causes, (in the forms of) desirables and undesirables. Virodbat, 

on account of opposition. ^ Cba, and. Mithah, between them, towards 

each other, mutual, Sukha-dutikhayoh, between pleasure and pain. 

Artha-antara-bhavali, relation of different objects. 

1. In consequence of the difference of (their) causes, 
in the form of desirables and undesirables, and on account 
of (their) mutual opposition, Pleasitre and Pain stand in the 
relation of objects different from each other.—355. 

Upasimra .—The purpose of the tenth book is the exposition of the differences of the 
attributes of the soul according to their causes. Now, in the aphorism of Gautama, which 
enumerates or classilies the provablos or objects of certitude, m>., “Soul, Body, Sense, 
Object, Understanding, Mind, Activity, Fault, Metempsychosis, Desert, Pain, and Emanci¬ 
pation are the provables" (Nyaya-i-utnim, I. i. 9 .), there being no mention of pleasure, the 
grror may arise that pleasure is really not different from pain. With the purpose of 
dispelling this possible error, the author 6 rst of all points out the difference of pleasure 
and pain themselves, 

‘ Suklia-cliil)kha 5 'oh,’ (between pleasure and pain, there exists) 
‘mithah,’ nuitual, ‘ artha-antara-bhavab,’distinction. Whence (does this 
distinction arise)? To it he replies, ‘ ista-anirta-kfirana-vitfesSt,’f.c., in 
consequence of ‘ vislerah,’ distinction or difference, of their causes whicb 
have, in the one case, the form of ‘i>tatn,’ desirable objects such as garlands, 
sandal-paste, women, etc., and, in the other case, the form of ‘ anistatp,’ 
undesirable objects such as snakes, thorns, etc. For heterogeneity of 
effect necessarily depends upon heterogeneity of cause. He lays down 
another principle of distinction, viz., ‘ virodhst,’ on account of opposition 
characterised by non-dwelling together. For pleasure and pain are not 
experienced in one and the same soul at one and the same time. The 
word,‘cha,’ and, brings forward the difference of the effects of pleasure 
and pain as a further means of distinguishing between them. Thus, 
graciousness, the embrace, clearness of the eyes, etc., are the effects of 
pleasure, while despondency, a sullied countenance, etc., are the effects 
of pain; hence on this ground also pleasure and pain must differ from 
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each other. Accordingly it has been stated by Professor Prasasta-deva, 
“ Pleasure has the characteristic of agreeable feeling. In the presence of 
garlands and other desirable objects, from the contact of the senses and 
objects in the recognition of something desirable produced, and from con¬ 
junction of the soul and the mind dependent upon dharma or merit and 
the like, that which is produced and is the cause of complacence, embraces, 
and kindliness of the eyes, etc., is pleasure.” Now, in the case of gar¬ 
lands, sandal-paste, etc., enjoyed in the past, pleasure arises from smriti, 
reminiscence, and in, the case of future objects, it arises from SafikalpOy 
desire or appetency or imagination. 


The non-enumeration of pleasure in the aphorism of Gautama is to 
promote indifference or dispassion, in other words, to teach that dispassion 
would arise in one who should account even pleasure as pain. (Cf. Nydya- 
Sdtrarp,, IV. i. 58, The idea of pleasure takes 

place in an alternative form of pain).—1, 

Pleasure and Pain are not forms of cognition, 

im® i ? i h ii 

Samiaya-nirnaya-antara-abhava, non-inclusion in 
doubt and certainty. Cha, and Jfi4na*antaratve, in the matter 

of being different from cognition, Hetuh, reason, mark. 


2, And the non-inclusion (of Pleasure and Pain) 
in.Doubt or Certainty is the mark that they are other than 
cpgnition.—356. 


UptsUara.—It may be urged ; Let pleasure and pain be mutually distinct. But they 
may be non-diflerent from cognition, like recollection and perception or sensation. 


Accordingly he says : 

The meaning is that non-inclusion in. doubt or certainty is the 
mark of inference that pleasure and pain are other than, i e., different 
from, cognition. The idea is this : Were pleasure or pain a kind of cog¬ 
nition, it would either have the form of doubt, or have the form of 
certainty. It cannot be the first, as the two alternatives (which must 
be present in doubt) do not exist; nor can it be the second, as the single 
alternative does not exist. And the sp’ecies or parts being thus excluded, 
the genus or whole is necessarily excluded. For the species of cognition 
are twb only, the characteristic of doubt and the characteristic of certainty. 
And both of them are excluded from pleasure as well as from pain ; 
hence the characteristic of cognition also finds no place in them. 
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The word, ‘ cha ’ and, adds on the exclusion of external sensation 
or perception. The perception of pleasure and pain is mental i.e. by 
the inner sense, in the form, “ I feel pleasure,” “I feel pain”; whereas 
perception of them does not take such shape or form as in “ I know,” 
“ 1 am doubtful,” “ I am certain.”—2. 

Vivriti. — ® ® * Neither pleasure nor pain has the form in which 

two repugnant alternatives are present together, that it should be probable 
that they have the nature of doubt, nor has either possession of a given 
form together with absence of negation of that form, that it should be 
likely that they have the nature of certainty. The supposition of a 
third form of cognition is chimerical like the horn of a hare. Conse¬ 
quently neither pleasure nor pain can come under knowledge. 

Pleasure and Pain are not forms of cognition — continued. 

in o 111 ^ ii 

Tayoh, their, of doubt and certainty, Nispattih, pro¬ 
duction. Pratyaksa-laifigikAbhyam, by means of perception 

and inference. 

3. The production thereof (i.e., of Doubt and Cer¬ 
tainty) is hy means of perception and inference.—357. 

Vpaskdra.~He lays down another principle of differentiation. 

‘Tayoh,’ of doubt and certainty, ‘nispattih,’ production, (is) from 
perception and from inferential marks. Neither pleasure nor pain is 
produced by the perceptive apparatus or by inferential marks. J’or, 
pleasure is four-fold, being objective, subjective, imaginative or sympathe¬ 
tic, or habitual. Of these, the last three by no means possess the 
characteristic of taking their origin from the contact of the (outer) senses 
(with their objects). Should it be contended that the first is cognition, 
inasmuch as it is generated by contact of the senses and their objects, 
we reply that it is not so, for part only of the whole cause, (being the 
same), cannot entail homogeneity in the effect; else all and sundry effects 
would come to be homogeneous as having space and time as their common 
antecedents. Moreover (if pleasure were cognition), the pleasure which 
is not produced through contact of the senses and their objects, would 
be either non-discriminative or indefinite, or discriminative or definite. 
But it cannot be the first, for then it would be supersensible; nor can 
it be the second, inasmuch as it does not consist of a judgment respecting 
two objects in the relation of subject and predicate. Again, a pleasure 
and pain are necessarily accompanied with sensibility ; (were they forms 
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of cognition), there would be involved in the (consequent notion of a 
sensibility of cognition a regression to infinity. ‘ Laihgikatn ’ (the 

adjective) means merely ‘ li&garn ’ (the noun), mark, as the word, objective, 
imeans an object). 

The author of the on the other hand, explains the aphorism 

thus, that the origin thereof, i.e., of cognition and pleasure, is explained, 
‘pratyaksadaiftgikabhyam,’ i.e., by the explanations of perceptual and 
inferential cognitions, that is to say, that whereas perceptual cognition 
is produced by the senses, and inferential by marks of illation, it is not 
so with pleasure, etc.—3. 

Vivritti ,—It may be urged that as non-discriminative cognition is 
neither doubt nor certitude, so too may be pleasure and pain. Accord¬ 
ingly he says: 

The proof of pleasure and pain is furnished by perception and 
inference. In one’s own soul, pleasure and pain are proved by per¬ 
ception ; in other souls, pleasure is Inferred by brightness of the eyes, 
etc., and pain by paleness of the face, etc. So that, had they the form 
of non-discriminative cognition, there could be no perception, nor could 
it be possible for them to be the subject of inference by such marks as 
brightness or paleness of the face, and the like. Hence, the import is, 
they are not included in cognition. 

Pleasure and Pain are not forms of cognition. — continued. 

i ^ I ^ n 

AbhOt, (it) was. Iti, such modal distinction. Api, also. 

4, “(It) was”—such (modal distinction) also (estab¬ 

lishes the difference between pleasure or pain and cognition). 
—358. 

Upaskdra.—Se points out the difference of pleasure, etc., from inferential cognition, 
depending upon a difference of their modes or forms of appearance. 

The word ‘ iti ’ indicates the form. The word ‘ api ’ implies another 
form, viz., “ (It) will be.” Thus, in inferential cognition, e.g., “ There 
was or will be fire in the mountain,” the modal distinction of the past, 
etc., is observed ; but pleasure or pain, produced under this form, has never 
been observed.—4. 

Fivriti. — ® ® ® Oognition is conversant about object^ past, 

future, and present. But of either pleasure or pain, no object whatever 
exists. Therefore, by the application of contradictory properties, vie., 
objectivity and non-objectivity, it follows that pleasure and pain are not 
identical with cognition. 
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Pleasure and Pain are not forms of cognition — continued. 

^ ^ n ? 0 u I h II 

Sati, existing, n Cha, also 9ifcqhnhlT? Karyya-adarianat, because 
of the non-observatinn of the effect. 

5. Also (Pleasure and Pain are not forms of cogni¬ 
tion), inasmuch as the effect, (pleasure or pain), is not ob¬ 
served, where (the antecedents of cognition) are present. 
—359. 

Vpask&ra.—11& brings forward a further ground of differentiation : 

Pleasure or pain is not merely perception or merely inferential cog¬ 
nition, since the effect, pleasure or pain, is not observefl, uihere contact of 
the senses and objects exists, or where there is recognition of the universal 
concomitance (which is the ground of inference!, of the mark of inference 
being a property of the minor term, etc. The meaning, therefore, is as 
follows: It has been already stated that pleasure and pain are not cognition 
in general, {i.e., non-discriminative cognition). Should they be cognition 
in particular (or discriminative cognition), they would be either perceptual 
cognition or cognition in the form of inference, (Pleasure and pain 
cannot be the former), inasmuch as there is (sometimes) no experience of 
the element of pleasure in the perception of garlands, sandal-paste, etc., 
during the contact of the senses and their objects; nor can they be the 
latter, since there is (sometimes) no experience of the pleasurable or the 
painful, as the case may be, where there exists an inference respecting 
sandal-paste, etc., or an inference respecting fire, etc. In like manner, 
pleasure and pain being not (always) experienced in particular instances 
of perception or in particular instances of inference, they are also not 
those particulars of perception or inference.— 5. 

Above continued : Causes of Pleasure and Pain. 

M K il 

Eka-artha-samavdyi-kdrana-antaresu, there existing 
other causes co-inherent in one and the same object, sciffni Dristatvit, from 
the being observed. Because they are observed. 

6. (Pleasure and Pain are not forms of cognition), 
because they are observed, when there exist other causes 
co-inherent in one and the same object, (i.e., the soul). 
—360. 

Vfatk^ray—Ue meutions anotbor differentiating characteristic, 
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“ Of pleasure and pain such, is the complement (of the aphorism). 
In relation to pleasure, uncommon or specific causes co*inherent in one 
and the same object are dharma or merit, attachment to, or attraction for, 
pleasure, desire for the cause of pleasure, volition or striving to secure 
the material (cause) of pleasure, and cognition of garlands, sandal-paste, 
etc., while in relation to pain, they are adharma or demerit, and cogni¬ 
tion of thorns and other undesirable objects. The meaning is that 
(pleasure and pain differ from cognition), inasmuch as they are observed 
on the co-inherence of these causes in one and the same object. But cog¬ 
nition which is non-discriminative, does not at all stand in need of an 
uncommon cause co-ijiherent in the same object (with it). Discriminative 
cognition, of course, depends upon a cognition of predication or attribution 
(or judgment), but this is not another cause, that is, a cause heterogeneous 
to the cause of the cognition itself. Conjunction ot the mind, as being a 
cause common (to pleasure and pain with cognition), does not require 
mention. Though reminiscence requires saifiskara, impression or repro¬ 
ductiveness, as its specific or uncommon cause, yet the difference there¬ 
from is quite obvious, as it is for this reason that the difference (of plea¬ 
sure and pain) has been investigated with reference only to cognition or 
perceptual experience. Although in inferential cognition there is depend¬ 
ence upon the recollection of pervasion or universal concomitance, the 
cognition that the mark is a property of the minor term, etc., yet it is 
thrown overboard by the very word ‘ antara,’ other, (in the aphorism). 
The probative sense (of the aphorism) is, therefore, that pleasure and pain 
are different from cognition, inasmuch as they are the products of uncom¬ 
mon or particular causes of their own kind, co-existing in the same subs¬ 
tratum with them, as is the case with reminiscence, and with the first 
sound (in a series of sounds).—6. 

An objection answered, 

ftn:: uwffftr 

iM«> I » I's 11 

Eka-de^e,'in the part. fRr Iti, such. This. Ekasmin, in 

onelbofdy). ftR: ^irah, the head. ^ Pristham, the back. Udaram, the 
stomach. Marmmani, the vitals, Tat-vi^esah, their distinctions, 

Tat-vi^esebhyah, from the distinctions of their causes. 

7. The head, the hack, the stomach, the vitals are 
in the parts of one and the same (body); this their difference 
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(results) from the differences thereof {i. e., of their causes). 
-361. 

Upask&m .—It may be objected: If the difference of pleasure and pain from cognition 
depend on the difference of their causes, and if the difference of pleasure and pain from 
each other be ju3t like the mutual difference between a pillar and a water-pot, etc,, then 
there can be no mutual difference between the body and its parts, such as the head, the 
feet, the back, the stomach, etc., there being, in regard to these, no difference in their 
causes, whether they bo the ultimata atoms, binary atomic aggregates, etc., or blood and 
semen. 

To meet this objection, he says : 

‘ Eka-defia iti ’ means, in tlie part. ‘ Ekaemin ’ means in the body, 
‘^irah’—this is one part; ‘ iidarani‘pri§tharn’; and. ‘ marmmdni,’ 
i.e., the sinews, etc.; tlieir ‘vi^esah’, difference in kind, (results) 

‘ tat-viiiesebhyahfrom the difference in kind of their causes. There, 
again, {i.e., in the case of the heterogeneity of the causes), heterogeneity 
results only from the heterogeneity of the causes (of those causes); 
for, the combinative causes of the stomach, the back, etc., also are 
hot just of the same kind as that of the head ; just as the hetero¬ 
geneity of a piece of cloth, a water-pot, etc., results from the hetero¬ 
geneity of threads, potsherds, and other material causes; heterogeneity 
being possible in them also, the heterogeneity of threads, potsherds, etc., 
also, results from the heterogeneity of fibres, dust, etc. Heterogeneity 
is, in like manner, to be sought in the successive material causes ; for, 
while the ultimate atoms may be common, the heterogeneity of the 
respective material causes universally gives rise to heterogeneity (in 
their respective effects!; wheras homogeneity of the material causes, con¬ 
stituted by their substanceness, does not cause such heterogeneity. This 
is the point.—7. 

Here ends the first chapter of the tenth book in the Commentary 
of Safikara upon the Vaidesika Aphorisms. 


Book Tenth—Chapter Second. 

Substance is the only combinative cause. 

sC^ IM ® I k I t II 

Karanara, cause, lu, such, Dravye, in substance, 
Karyya-samavayat, from the combination of eftect. 

1. “ (It is the combinative) cause”—such (iutuitiou 

and usage), with regard to Substance, (arise) from the com¬ 
bination of effect (in it).—362. 
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UpatMra,—As a collateral topic, he now commences a special discrimination of the 
three causes : 

‘ Kilranarn that is, that it is the combinative cause ; ‘ itisuch 
intuition and usage are to be observed, ‘ dravye with regard to substance. 
Why so ? He gives the reply ‘ khryya-samav&yatbecause effects, vie., 
substance, attribute, and action, combine in it alone.—1. 

Vivriii -— * * * The definition of a cause in general is that 

causality consists in constant antecedence, there existing at the same time 
voidness of failure to produce the effect fthat is to say, in Mill’s phra¬ 
seology, causality consists in invariable and unconditional antecedence). 
There are three kinds of causes, according to their division into the com¬ 
binative or material, non-combinative or foj-mal, and instrumental or 
efficient. * * 

Substance is evident cause also. 

H t® I t ^ II 

Samyogat, from conjunction. ^ Va, or, and. 

2. And, through conjunction, (Substance becomes the 
efficient or conditional cause also).—363. 

VpasMra,—lt may be asked: Do then substances possess only combinative oan8|t- 

lity ? 

So he says: 

As combinative causality, so also efficient causality, belongs to the 
threads, in the production of a piece of cloth. Inasmuch as conjunction 
of the shuttle and the threads is also a cause of the cloth, the shuttle and 
the thread, are, mediately through that conjunction, also efficient cause of 
the cloth. The word ‘v4’ is used in a collective sense, inasmuch as, 
though the thread possesses combinative causality towards the conjuction 
of the shuttle and the thread, yet it possesses efficient causality towards 
the cloth, mediately through such conjunction.- -2. 

Vivriti .—He says that combinative causality belongs to substances, 
not only because effects combine in them, but also because they are fields 
for the operation of non-combinative causes. 

‘ Saipyog^t ’ means because they are the support or substratum 
wherein takes place conjunction which is the non-combinative cause,* * 

Note. —H will be observed that Vivfiti takes vd in a distributive sense. 
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Actions are non~eomhinative causes 

II ? o I Si I ^ II 

Karaije, in the cause. tnr^TJtnf Samavay4t, from combination. 
tlw'iRy Karmmani, actions. 

3. Through combination in the (combinative) cause, 
Actions (are non-combinative causes).—364. 

Upaskdra .—He explains what causality resides in Action ; 

“Non-combinative causes”—such is the complement (of the aphorism.) 
Non-combinative causality is causality combined or co-inherent in one and 
the same object connected with the relation of effect and cause. Such caus¬ 
ality results either from combination in the same object with the effect, or 
from combination in the same object with the cause. Of these the 
former is called, in the terminology of the Vaise^ikas, the slighter or minor, 
and the latter, the greater or major, proximity. If it be asked, by means 
of which proximity, then, actions possess non-combinative causality 
towards conjunction, disjunction, and sarrtskara ov impression; it is here 
replied, ‘k&rane samavayiit,’ (that it is) through combination in the 
combinative cause of conjunction, etc. The meaning, therefore, is that 
non-combinative causality is exercised by action in (the production of) 
conjunction, etc., by means of the minor proximity characterised as 
combination in the same object with the effect,— 3. 

Certain Attributes are non-comhinative causes, and occasionally 
efficient causes also, 

^ *K^*i'Sue=ii<iw II I I 8 II 

ijltlf Tatha, so. ^ Rope, in colour. Karana-eka-artha- 

samavayat, through combination in the same object with the cause. ^ Cha, 
and, also. 

4. So also in Colour through combination in the 
same object with the cause.—365. 

UpasWra.—In anticipation of the question as to what kind of causality pertains 
to colour and other attributes residing in the (constituent) parts, in relation to the 
attributes of the wholes, he says : 

The expression ‘in colour’ indicates colour, taste, smell, touch, 
number, magnitude or quantity, separateness, gravity, fluidity, viscidity, 
etc. The term ‘so’ extends (the application of) non-combinative causality. 
‘K4rana*eka-artha-8araavayat’: (This non-combinative causality of colour, 
etc.) originates the colour, etc., of the wholes, by means of the major 
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proximity (constituted) by (their) corabinatioti in the same object with the 
whole, which is the combinative cause of the polour, ptp,, pf that whole; 
as, for instance, the colour, etc., of the potsherds originate the colour,' 
etc., in the water-pot, and similarly it should be observed in all oth^r 
casea The word * cha’ implies that occasionally colour, etc., possess 
efficient causality also.— 4 . 

Oonjunation is a non-eomhinative cause. 

Ksrana-samavayat, through combination in the cause. 

SaiTiyogah, conjunction, Patasya, of the cloth. 

5. Through eombinatiou iu the (combinative) cause, 
Conjunction (is a non-combinative cause) of the cloth.-—366. 

Vpetsknra.—Re states that the minor proximity belongs to oonjmiotton while It is 
SnoiMombinstive oaase in the origination of substances; 

The meaning is that, through combination in the combinative cause, 
conjunction also is a non-oorabiaative cause, in the production of effects 
such as a piece of cloth, etc., by means of the proximity characterised 
as combination in the same object with the effect. The word ‘cloth’ 
indicates product substance as such. 

A certain author maintains that if, on the other hand, conjunction 
of part with part be also a non-combinative cause of a piece of cloth affd 
the like, then combination in the same object with the cause is also 
(a non-combinative cause).—5. 

Above continued, 

qtrwRitTqRwraunw n t® i ^ i < ii 

Karana-karana-samavayat, through corahinfUon in the 
cause of tlie cause, tg Cha, and, also. 

6. And, through combination in the cause of the 
cause, (conjunction becomes a non-combinative cause by 
means of the major proximity) also.—367. 

Ppaafcdra.—He says that causality sometimes pertains to conjunction by meane of 
the major proximity. 

The conjunction, technically termed prachaya, (loose) coalition, and 
isesiding in the constituent parts of a bale of cotton, originates niagnitude 
in the bale of cotton. Here the proximity is constituted by combination 
in the same object with the cause. This is the meaning.—6. 
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Efficievl causes declared. 

II ^ o I ^ I vs II 

Samyukta-samavayiit, througli combination in the conjunct, 

Agneh, of fire, Vaii^esikam, distinctive attribute. 

7. The distinctive attribute of Fire, (i.c., heat), (be¬ 
comes an efficient cause), through combination in the con¬ 
junct.—368. 

CpiigMro,—Having thus ascortained causality determined by the combinative catue, 
be begins a new section for ascertaining efficient cansaiity. 

‘Vairfe^ikatn,’distinctive atliif)ute,‘agneh,’ of fire, in other word, 
heat, becomes an efFicicnt cause in relation to the effects (colour, etc.) pro¬ 
duced by burning or baking, through combination (of colour, etc.) in the 
conjunct, (t.c., the water-pot placed in fire.) This is indicative ; in relation 
to cognition everything possesses effitnent causality. Understanding, 
pleasure, pain, desire, averoion, volition, merit, demerit, and impression 
possess efficient causality only. It should be observed that this system or 
elaboration of thought has llie purpose of establishing the mutual differen¬ 
ces of pleasure, etc.—7. 

Vitritti.—* o 0 The general definition of an efficient cause is 
to be undei’stood to be a cause other than the combinative and non- 
combinative causes. 

Observances produce adp^t.-iiri oi- their fruit, on the authority 

of the Veda. 

IM O R 1 q II 

fgnrt Di istanam, of acts observed or known to be productive of good. 

Dri§(a-prayojai.aiiam, of acis the purpose of which has been 
taught. tCTTn Unsfa-abliave, in the absence of vi.sible or observed faults or 
defects. !inf«T: Prayogah, performance. Abhyudayaya, for the pro¬ 

duction of exaltation or ai/pftam. 

8. The performance of acts of observed utility and 
of acts the purpose whereof has been taught (in the 
sacred writings), is for the production of adrutam, (as these 
teachings are authoritative, being the word of God in whom) 
the defects found in ordinary speakers do not exist.—369. 

Uprmlfdm.—Now, in order to conllrra the authoritafciveness of the Vedas, he repeats 
the very same statement which has been made by him before : 

‘ Dj iijtinam ’ means, of acts which have been proved to be useful by the 
evidence of experience, e.g., sacrifices, almsgivings, ablution, and the like. 
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‘Drista-prayojanAnSm’ means, of acts the purpose whereof has been taught. 
For, thus, in such precepts as “ He who desires heaven, shall perfonn 
sacrifice, ” “ He who desires heaven, shall offer oblation in the agnihotra 
sacrifice,” etc., the fruit or purpose is mentioned at once along with the 
injunction ; in some cases, the purpose is given out by way of a recommen¬ 
dation, as in “ The piti'is or departed ancestors of him who studies during 
these nights, pour down upon, or send down to, him streams of clarified 
butter and streams of honey,” etc.; in other cases, the purpose is left to be 
imagined, as in “ He shall perform the Visvajit sacrifice, ” etc., for, here the 
purpose isneitlier mentioned along with the injunction nor presented by 
way of a recommendation, and is, therefore, suppositional, and (it cannot be 
any thing but heaven j, for heaven alone should be supposed as the pui'pose 
or fruit which is charming in itself. That being so, it does not stand to 
reason that these acts which so shortly come to their end, should have 
causality towards the production of fruits or results in the distant future. 
Hence, the meaning is, ‘ prayogah,’ the performance, of these acts, is 
‘abhudayaya,’ for the purpose of apHrmrji, that is, adri^tatp or deserts. 
Jt might be objected as follows: This would have been the case, 
were the authoritativeness of the Vedas a fact. But that is hard to 
maintain. For the authoritativeness of the Vedas as being eternally 
free from faults or defects in themselves, is not desired by you, (i.e., the 
Vaise.fika), as it is by the Mimarpsa school, inasmuch as you recognise 
them as the production of a person, and in that case, it is possible 
that mistake, absence of mind, intention to mislead, and other defects 
existed in the person. To this the reply is given by the phrase, ‘drista- 
abhAve ’ which means, there being non-existence of personal defects such as 
error, absence of mind, desire to mislead, and the like, which are found 
in other persons, namely, in ourselves and others; inasmuch as the 
Supreme Person, inferred whether as the Creator of the earth or as the 
Speaker of the Vedas, is presented to us entirely under the characteristic 
of freedom from faults or defects. So that His words can neither have 
no meaning, nor convey a contrary meaning, nor convey a useless meaning. 
It is only impurities caused by error, absence of mind, inefficiency of the 
senses, and the like, due to disorder or defectiveness of the elements con¬ 
stituting the physical organism, the external senses, and the mind, that 
may possibly vitiate speech. But they cannot possibly lurk in the word 
of Iilvara. It has been accordingly declared:— 
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--Being’ influenced by passion, ignorance, and the like, a speaker 
may tell "untruths. But these do not exist in Iiirara. How can He speak 
otherwise (than truthfully) ?—8. 

Note —C^ VI. 11.1, tupra. 

Vivrili. —Thus the Predicables have been ascertained, as also 
Resemblance and Difference. Tliia SAstra or System of Self-culture faci¬ 
litates manana, intellection or thinking about things, in them only whose 
ehitta, or inner sense or mind, has been purified by the performance of 
acts, and not in them whose china has not been so purified. Observances 
are productive of purity of cktila, as declared by such text of the Veda 
as “ They desire to know,” etc. The same has been mentioned before. He 
repeats it for further confirmation. 

* * " Observances. ••• when performed disinteres¬ 

tedly, do not produce elysian bliss, etc., as their fruit, but produce as their 
result purity of ehitta or intellect, etc., according to the text of the of Veda, 
"They desire to know,” and the^wrt'ti, ‘‘ When worldly attachment haa, 
by observances, borne its fruits, knowledge is afterwards produced.” 

Authoritative ness of the Veda established. 

ii t • k i t ii 

lat-vaclianat, frem being the word of Him, God. 
Amnayasya, of the Vedas, Piamanyam, auihoritativeuess. ifiif Iti, 

finis. 

9. The authoritativeness of the Veda (follows) from 
its being the Word of God.—370. 

Opatkdra .—It may be urged : The Veda has been revealed by God,—it is here 
that there is conflict of opinions. 

Accordingly ho says : 

‘ Iti ’ indicates the conclusion of the Sastra or system. The anthori- 
tativeness,‘amniyasya,’ of the Veda, (is derived), ‘ vachanat,’from its 
being the composition, ‘ tena,’ by Tsvara. For, thus, we have already 
proved that the Vedas liave a personal author, inasmuch as they are s 
collection of sentences or declarations. Nor can we and others possibly 
be the speakei-s of them, divided and sub-divided as they are in a thousand 
branches, for they treat of objects which transcend the senses, and beings 
of our nature cannot behold objects which transcend the senses. More¬ 
over, the Vedas must have been spoken by a trustworthy person, inasmucli 
as they are accepted by men of light and leading. Tliat which is not 
spoken by a trustworthy pet-son, is not accepted by men of light and 
leading, the Vedas are accepted by men of lif^t and leading, therefore 
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they have been spoken by a trustworthy person. To be spoken by a trust¬ 
worthy person is to be declared by a self-governed or independent person ; 
and to be accepted by men of light and leading is to be believed in, and 
acted upon, by persons attached to all the systems of thought. It has 
been stated before that non-appearance of the fruit or result, which 
occasionally happens, is due to defect or flaw in the act or performance, 
the agent, and the means or requisites. If it be denied that this is so, 
there being no recollection on the part of the agent; we reply that the 
denial has no value, it having been already proved that there is recol¬ 
lection on the part of the agent. The composition thereof by Him is 
proved, inasmuch as they could be declared only by an independent person, 
while such independent power to declare the Vedas in their thousand 
branches is, as has been said, impossible for beings of our nature. More¬ 
over, since certitude must be the product of excellence or superiority, 
the certitude derived from the Vedas must also have excellence for its 
condition, and the excellence must in this case be pronounced to be only 
the speaker’s accurate knowledge of the true meaning of the sentences. 
The speaker of the Veda must, therefore, be one of that description, one 
who has immediate cognition of heaven, adrijtojp and like other objects ; 
and there is none such but Idvara alone. This is well said.—9. 

Note.—0/. 1.1, 8, tupra. 

— 4 * ^ • 

The fortunate ^afikara, who is the son of Bhavanatha by Bhav&nt, 
and who is devoted to the worship of ^iva, has written this commentary 
on the Aphorisms of Kanada. 

Even though this production of mine may not find favour with 
others, nay, may be an object of ridicule with them, yet, (it is hoped), 
it will be adored a thousand times and over by my pupils, out of respect 
for their teacher. 

—I— 

Here ends the second chapter of the tenth book in the commentary 
on the Vaide^ika Aphorism by Sri Satikara Midra, son of Mah&mahop4'* 
dhy4ya Bhavan4tha Midra. 

And complete is also this treatise. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Different Readings and Interpretations^ as given by Professor Chandrakdnta 

Tarkdlankdra of Calcutta. 


Professor Chandrakanta 

■ - — observes, under Li. i : The classification of Oharma, Merit or 
meritorious acts, is not shown by Kandda, as it does not fall within the scope 
of his philosophy; for, he has undertaken the ^dstra with the purpose of 
teaching tattva-judnavy, knowledge of truth, only. 

- ‘Comments on I. i. 2 ; Wherefrom does the production of the Good and 

the Ultimate Good result ? The production of the Good and the Ultimate 
Good results from Pravritti, activity or employment, that is (observed in the 
world as) exertion of speecii, mind, and the body, therein, it is said, that 
a person cultivates Dharma with the speech, by telling agreeable and whole¬ 
some truths and studying the sacred writings; with the mind, by showing 
compassion, contentment, and faith ; with the body, by practising charity and 
relieving the poor and the distressed and those who are in danger, 
HRlVtr This text of the Veda also shows that Z)Aar»ia is 

the designate of the word, ' Yajati,’ to perform (sacrifices, &c.) 

———introduces I. i. 4; Dharma presents two aspects, that is, under 
the characteristic of Pravritti or worldly activity, and the characteristic of 
Nivpitti or withdrawal from worldly activity. Of these, Dharma, characterised 
by Nivritti, bi iiigs fortli lattva-jndnav}^ or knowledge of truths, by means of 
removal of sins and other blemishes. Hence. 

--and observes : (i) Here the separate enumeration o(Sdmdnya, etc,, is 

unnecessary, on account of their non-divergence ; for, Sdmdnya, etc., falling, as 
they do, within Substance, etc., do not differ from the latter. Their separate 
mention, Jiowever, is justified on the possibility ol difference in the mode of 
treatment adopted by the author. Systems, differing in their methods, are taught 
for the benefit of embodied souls, differing from one another. This is, then, the 
Vaiiefika System, of which the distinctive features are Sdmdnya, etc., as are, 
in the other (Nydya) System, Doubt, etc., although they are included in the Proof 
and the Provable, respectively. Accordingly, this System is enabled to stand 
apart by means of Sdmdnya and the other Predicables; and so it is oalled 
the Vaiieaika System. Otherwise it would be merely an Vpani^at teaching 
Adhydtma-vidyd, Philosophy of the Embodied Self. ••***< Samanyam ’ 
means possession of similarity. • • * Doubt and Error arise from 

(observation of) Sdmdnyavf, and from non-observation of Viie^a or (distinctive) 
peculiarity. Observing the common properties, altitude and extension, of a 
pillar and a person, and remaining ignorant of their differentia, one feels the 
doubt whether it be a pillar or a person; error also arises in this way: observing 
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the common property only and in consequence of fault or imperfection, 
one mistakes a pillar for a person or a mother of pearl for a piece ol silver. 
False cognition, again, is the root of all suffering. It is for this reason that 
‘Samanyam’ lias been separately mentioned, notwithstanding that it is included 
in Substance, etc, ‘ Vi^esa' is that by which a thing is reduced to itself. 
False cognition which springs fi oin (observation of only) the common property 
is corrected by the observation of the distinctive property: whence arises 
correct knowledge, which is called tatlva-jaanam. * * • For this reason 
‘ Vi^fsa ' is separaiely mentioned, although it is included in Substance, etc. 
If, again, it is a single reality that, being determined in particular ways, comes 
to be used as ‘Samanyam’ and ‘ Vi^esa,’ then jt falls within (the class of) 
A'tributes. Oi, if these are mere technical names, then they are not additional 
Predicables. ‘ Samavaya ’ means complete approximation, »>„ identification : 
as it lias been said, ‘Sarnavaya ’ is inseparable existence. • • • < Samavaya’ 
is an attribute, which is the ciiunter-opposite of Separateness, either character¬ 
ised as plurality or characterised as difference.in kind. It inheres in Substance, 
and does not possess Attribute ; nor is it a form of Action. Now, birtli means 
a particular conjunction (of the Self) with the body, the senses, and the 
feelings. Thereafter the Jiva errs that the Self has no separate existence 
from the body, etc., in consequence of whiclt a person transmigrates and 

suffers a multitude of pains, and on the cessation of which he is liberated, the 

stream of his sufferings being dried up. Hence ‘SamavAya,’ though included 
in Attributes, is separately mentioned. 

(a) There are other Predicables also, viz.y ptam&rja. Proof; prameya, 
Prpvables; soTnrfayn, Doubt; prayojana, Purpose ; drtftanla, Instance; siddhanta, 
Tenet; onavaya, Member (of a syllogism); Confutation (or Reasoning); 

niynaya, Ascertainment; vdda, Discussion;ya/^a, Wrangling; vttandd, Cavilling; 
hetvdbhdsa, Fallacy ; Mala, Equivocation Showing the futility of the mark 
of inference ; and nigraha-sthdna, Ground of Defeat or Opponent’s Error, 
These too come under the Predicables of Kat}dda, ^ 

(3) The Supreme Good results from knowledge of truth about thd" 

Self, etc., while knowledge of truth about the rest is auxiliary to it. False 
knowledge about the Seif, etc., is of various kinds, e.g., the sense of Non-Ego 
in the Ego, the sense of Ego in the Non-Ego. 

- observes, under I. i, 5; The separate mention of Time and Space 

is intended to indicate the difference in the uses of these terms according to 
the difference of the effects. Akdia, though it is one, stiil admits of a variety 
of names and uses, according to the difference of effects. It is not that Time 
and Space are essentially different objects from Akd&a, Ether. 

- interprets I. i, 13, to mean that an attribute sometimes destroys its 

cause, {e.g., in chemical compounds), and sometimes does not destroy it 
' («.^., in physical compounds or masses). 

- observes, under I. i. 15 s Although the Self is void of action, i.e., 

change, still it appears to possess action by the action of the mind or internal 



organ of sense, in the state of its phenomenal existence; and hence it is called 
a Substance. 

——reads I. i. 19, as Ubhayathd gut}dfy instead of as Tathd gatial} and, 
interprets it to mean that Attributes sometimes become the cause of Substance, 
Attribute, and Action, and sometimes do not. 

- reads I, i. 21 and 22 as one aphorism, 

and interprets it thus; Action does not become the immediate cause of 
sibstances. Why ? In consequence of its cessation. For, when a Substance 
becomes what it is, at that moment cessation of Action takes place. Action 
in the con.stituent parts of a Substance ce ases on conjunction, and the 
Substance becomes what it is. Action, therefore, is not an immediate cause 
in the production of Substances, What the author means to say is, as the 
expression shows, that the mediate causality of Action in the production of 
Substances is not refuted. 

. — introduces I. ii. i, as follows : Predicables called Substance, Attribute, 
and Action have been mentioned. Their Sdmdnya or common characteristic 
has been stated. Their Videfa or distinctive characteristic, again, follows from 
its contrariety to the common characteristic. All this is sufficient for the pro¬ 
duction of tattva-iadna. Tiie Supreme Good results from tattva-jadna. This is 
apavarga. Salvation. But what is its characteristic form? How does It 
appear ?—All this is now being described. 

And explains the same to mean: Non-existence of the effect, e.g.^ the 
faults (namely, desire, aversion, and infatuation), etc., (results) from non¬ 
existence of the cause, e.g, false knowledge (e,g„ the idea of the Self in the 
Not-Self), etc. “Thus, Pain, birth, activity, faults, and false knowledge,—on^he 
successive annihilation of these in turn, there is the annihilation of the one 
*next before the other,” {Nydya Sdtram, I. i. 2), the ultimate consequence being 
Emancipation, the return of the Self into its own nature. 

- introduces I. ii. 2, as follows : The aphorism is meant for them who 

think that apavarga is mere absence of pain. 

And explains it thus : Non-existence of the cause, vie,, birth, etc,, does 
not follow from non-existence of the effect, vie., pain. Birth, etc., therefore, may 
still take place even when no pain exists. If birth, etc., are thus possible, 
then there is possibility of pain also, in consequence of the appearance of the 
causes of pain. Apavarga, accordingly, does not lie in the mere absence of 
pain, but in the permanent impossibility of pain, resulting in the order of the 
successive non-existence of false knowledge, etc. 

- explains I. ii. 8, thus; Existence is a diflerent 'object' from Substance, 

Attribute, and .Action. Substance, Attribute, and Action are called objects (VIII. 
ii. 3). Existence is, therefore, included amongst them. But it is not contained 
in the ascertained classes of Substance, Attribute, and Action. Hence it is 
said to be a different object from them, (the known classes). 

•reads I. ii, 17 , with the omission of the word tihga in vidcfa-lmga- 


abhdvdt. 
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< ■•‘-reads II. i. *5 as, two aphorisms, vit.,. Also because of the non- 
appearance of different effects {kdrya-ant'tra-aprddurbhdvdl cha), and Sound (is) 
not an attribute of tangible things {&abdah spar&avatdm agunah), — \.\\c meaning, 
however, remaining the same. 

- observes, under II. i. 2I, that the idea of Kandda is that Time as well 

as Space arc really identical with Ether. 

—observes, under 11 . ii. lai According to Kandda, it appears, there is 
but one Substance, variously called as Ether, l inic, and Space. For, he has 
taken much pain to establish the dilTcience of Ether from tangible things, Self, 
and Mind, but he has made no attempt to prove the difference of Ether from 
Time and Space as well. Nor has he attempted to prove the difference of l ime 
and Space themselves from any other Substance. It may be, therefore, con- 
feidered that with the difference of Ether, the difference of Time and Space also 
has been established. But it may be asked, if there be one Substance only, 
how docs it come to be variously called as Ether, Time, and Space ? He replies 
(hat this is due to the variety of effects produced by it (II. ii. 13) and also to 
the variety of external conditions attending it (II. ii. 14, 15, and 16). 

- reads II. ii. 34 as Prafhamd-ddi &abddt while the meaning remains 

unchanged. (Adi==and others, eg,, the second). 

- readsW. ii. 36 as simply sandigdhd^, supplying for himself the reason 

for the declaration there, and joins the latter part of it to II. ii 37, and interprets 
4 t lo mean that in spite of plurality of individual sounds, theij (icfinit.c , cnumc- 
tation is possible by means of reference to their genera or types. 

- interprets III. i. 3 to mean that the sense or the object cannot be a 

mark for the inference of the Self. 

- reads III. i. s and 6 as one aphorism, and e.xplains it in the sense that 

as cognition is found within one effect, e.g„ the body, and is not found within 
another effect, e.g’., a jar, therefore, It follows that there can be no cognition in 
their combinative causes (wliicli must be the same in both cases). 

- explains III, i. 7. thus : Something quite different is the mark of 

inference of the Self; the sense or the object cannot be such a mark. What this 
‘something quite different’is, is declared in the eighteenth aphorism of this 
chapter. 

- splits up HI. i. 15 into two aphorisms r “ Aprasidhah anapadedah ” 

and “ Asansandigdhah cha anapadedah." 

- - reads the words 'bhdvah' and ‘ abhdvah ’ in III. ii. 1 in a compounded 

form as ‘ bhdvdbhdvah.' 

- observes that in III. ii. 6—17, the author gives, in the form oT a 

dialogue, contrary arguments as to whether the Self be an object of perception 
only, or of inference only, or of both, and gives his own conclusion in III. ii. 18. 

- Interprets HI. ii. 19, 20, and 21 in the monistic sense, namely, that 

-(here exists only one Self, variously differentiated on the phenomenal plane, as 
witnessed by such texts as " One only, without a second,” ” One shining Being 
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is immanent in all created things,” “All Selves become one,” “All Selves 
nate from this, same Self,” " Two birds,” etc. 

- prefers to read IV. i. 3. 4, and 5 as two aphorisms only, viz., karatja- 

bhdvdt kdryabhdvo' nilya iii,' and Viae^alott prah^edhabhdvo'vidyd, and inteiprels 
them to mean, respectively, “ I'he nature of the effect, (though) following from 
the nature of the cause (which is eternal) is non eternal,’’and “It is an eiror 
to suppose that because things (£^., atoms) exist as effects {e.g, compound 
bodies), therefore they cannot exist in the causal (or atomic) state,”—in order to 
explain the application of the word “non-eternal” in I. i. 8 where the reference 
is to things which are products. 

- reads IV. ii. 3 as two aphorisms, viz., “ Gundntardprddurbhdvdchchti^' 

and 'Wfl trydlmakamf 

- reads in V. i. 7, Satyskdra in the place of Samyoga, 

- explains adrigta in V. ii. 2 in the sense of unseen natural forces, the 

causes of seismic disturbances, of the revolution of the terrestrial globe round 
the sun, and of other actions in Earth. 

- spills up V. ii. 8 into two aphorisms, viz., Apdm Sahghdtaff, and 

Vilayanaaeha tejali samyogdt. 

- cuts ofl Vidyatevd'rlhdntaratvdt yamasya from VI. ii. 8, and reads it 

as a separate aphorism. 

- -interprets VII. i. 16 to mean that minuteness and magnitude may be 

predicated of action and attribute. 

-- takes the word parimandala in VIJ. i. 20 in the sense of perfect 

sphericity, 

and i'lUroduces '^\\. i. 22 as giving examples of it, which may be both small 
and large. 

- explains VII. ii. 5 as demolishing the view contained in VII. ii. 4, 

and e.Kplains VII. ii. 6, in support of the above interpretation of VII. ii, 5, 
thus I Did not unity exist everywhere, there would be no bhakti, production, of 
things at all. For, any one thing is the joint product of'several things; but 
there can be no such production in the absence of one-ness or unity; unity, 
therefore, exists in all places, 

- —reads VII. ii. 12 as two aphorisms, viz., Karmabhirharmdtii gunair~ 

gundlj, and Ariutvamahallvdbhydmiti, and explains them in the same way as 

vii. i*. 16. 

- reads VII. ii. 24 and 25 as one aphorism. 

- -interprets VII. ii. 28 to mean that Combination is proved to be an 

attribute in the same way as is existence, and further, that, like existence, Com* 
bination also is produced by itself, <>., deos not depend upon any other Combi* 
nation for its production, 

-—oAsc/'ws, under VIn. i. 2, that among substances, Self, Mind, and 

Ether are not objects of perception, 

_ reads VIII. i, 9 as two aphorisms, viz., Samavdyinaf^ Svaitydchchh- 

aitya buddheicha ivete buddkil}, and Ta ete kdryakdratfabhdte. 
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» -’introduces the topic of Non-Existence with the observation that Non- 
Existence is not the seventh predicable, inasniach as absolute non-existence, 
e.g., a castle in the air, is not a predicable at all, while non-existence of the 
existent, in the forms of non-production, destruction, and absence of identity, 
pannot exceed the number of the six prcdicables. 

- interpretes IX. i. 2 and 3 to mean that whatever is non-existent prior 

to its appearance as an effect, is non-existent only by the nature of an effect, but 
is really existent at the time by the nature of a cause, and that, therefore, it is 
essentially different from absolute non-existences. 

-cot)c/«rfes the first chapter of the ninth book with the observation that, 

in the view of Kandda, there are only three independent and ultimate predicables, 
namely. Substance, Attribute, and Action, for, while describing the process of 
yogic cognition of all realities, he deals with these three predicables only, and is 
entirely silent with regard to the other so-called predicables. 

— 7 -eads Salt cha of X. 1 . 5 as asepaiate aphorism, and explains it thus : 
Cognition arises, Salt, ie., in respect of objects actually existing at the moment. 
Cognition accordingly relates to past, present, and future objects. But this is 
not the case with pleasure and pain. Herein also, therefore, there is difference 
between cognition, on the one liand, and pleasure and pain, on the other. 

- reads Ekadeie ilt of X. i. 7 with X. i. 6 , and explains it as giving an 

additional reason why pleasure and pain cannot be forms of cognition, the 
meaning being that pleasure and pain are localised in the body, whereas cogni¬ 
tion is not so localised, 

■ .. ‘reads X. ii. 4 as two aphorisms, viz., Tathd rupe, and Karattai^ 
kdrtha-Samavdydchcha. 
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